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Armistice? 


S this, then, the way the war ends—with neither a bang nor a 
whimper, but to an accompaniment of sighs of relief mingling with 
discords in the West, defiant cries from Seoul, and seductive airs 

wafted from Moscow ? If the firing that has now lasted for nearly 


_ three years ceases and the casualty lists come to a full stop, there will 


be sincere thankfulness in every heart throughout the sixteen countries 
that have helped to resist the aggressors in Korea. But this 
thankfulness must not obscure the grave problems that remain to be 
solved—problems which, indeed, will become more unavoidable and 
more urgent the instant the armistice is signed. 

There are, first, the problems of Korea itself. Even if the complex 
machinery for disposal: of prisoners of war can be operated without 
new difficulties appearing, other aspects of the armistice arrangements 
bristle with potential frictions. The presence, for example, of Com- 
munist representatives at ports in South Korea will not be accepted 
very calmly either by the local authorities or by the population. All 
such difficulties could be ironed out, given goodwill ; but the armistice 
is not being concluded in an atmosphere of goodwill. The United 
Nations Command and the Indian, Swiss and Swedish truce teams 
will need to draw on all their reserves of patience, tact and self-control 
if they are to treat successfully with Communist officials, alternately 
sullen and sly, and with South Korean politicians who are likely to be, 
at best, consistently sullen. 

The conflicting statements of President Rhee and his assistants make 
it impossible, as yet, to judge how far they will carry their repudiation 
of the whole armistice project. Their position is strong, in that the 
Republic of Korea’s forces now outnumber those of all its allies in 
South Korea ; it is weak, in that the ROK divisions—like the whole 
Korean economy—depend on American supplies, and, despite their 
personal loyalty to their ageing president, it is very doubtful whether 
in the last resort they would undertake to “ go it alone.” But if Mr 


Rhee continues to sulk in his tent, how can the allies guarantee that » 


South Korean troops will not at some stage violate the armistice ? If 
they cannot give such a guarantee, the Communists will have a new 
pretext for recalcitrance, and the “neutrals” will hesitate to get 
involved. But it would be both politically and militarily impossible 
for the allies to disarm or neutralise the ROK army, which now holds 
over half of the line; and even to apply economic pressure to South 
Korea, which the United Nations are solemnly pledged to aid in its 
task of reconstruction, would be a most invidious business. 

Nor is this all. Even if the Seoul government and its army are 
induced to accept the continued division of their country, on what 
basis will that division rest? Theoretically, the armistice should 
produce a return to the situation in 1948-50, when the UN had pro- 
claimed a united Korea as its ultimate objective, but relied on purely 
peaceful processes to bring it about. But in those days the tension was 
heightened by the fact that each of the two rival governments claimed 
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jurisdiction over the whole of Korea, and each was 
recognised as the government of Korea by certain other 
nations, which refused recognition to its rival. Is this 
dangerous relationship to be re-established ? It is 
abundantly clear that any early reunion of Korea can be 
achieved only by war, and the risks of war will surely 
be lessened if it is agreed to reduce the gap between 
theory and reality, 


* 


This principle may, indeed, prove useful when the 
time comes to turn to the wider issues that remain to 
be settled in the Far East. Immediately after a Korean 
armistice, it can be taken for granted that Peking 
will redouble its claims to the Chinese seat at 
Uno ; and in doing so, it will not merely be pressing 
for an obvious objective, but also seeking to open up 
a rift between the allies. But, although allied disagree- 
ment on this issue is real, and the need for agreement 
urgent, no good is done by exaggerating the scale of the 


rift or of its significance. In both Britain and America, | 


at present, there is a tendency to assume that the other 
country’s position as regards the Chinese seat is more 
absolute than is the fact ; it is all too often argued that 
the gap is unbridgeable. In fact, since the recognition 
by Uno of Peking’s credentials in place of those of the 
Taipeh government would be a procedural act, the 
matter is largely one of simple mathematics. If and 
when a majority of the sixty member nations come to 
feel that Mao has lived down his crime of aggression in 
Korea, he will receive his seat ; and although groups of 
member nations are free to agree among themselves 
how and when they will vote on this issue, no one power 
or group of great powers could prevent the change 
being made if the due majority were found in favour. 

No one loyal to the ideal of collective security can be 
happy at the prospect of an unrepentant aggressor being 
ushered to a seat at Uno after defying that very body. 
Yet it should be pointed out that, far from “ shooting its 
way into the UN,’ Communist China effectively 
delayed its appearance there by invading Korea. It 
has failed to buy its way in at the price of a Korean 
cease-fire ; its application will now be considered on. its 
merits, not under duress. More important, in reality, 
is the other half of the Chinese problem—the question 
of Formosa. It is sometimes argued that the Peking 
Government, once seated at Uno, could demand not 
merely a free hand, but international support, in deal-. 
ing with Formosa. But if the UN is to recognise reality 
by seating Peking and by tolerating Pyongyang, is it 
unreasonable to ask Peking in turn to accept Formosa 
as a fact ? As things stand, Formosa can no more be 
reunited with mainland China without war than can 
North Korea with South Korea. Why should not the 
side that began the war now make some concession in 
the cause of peace ? 

Other demands, too, might well be made on Peking 
before it is received into the international society which 
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it has indus But it is doubtful whether the mo:: 
obvious of these—a demand for some reassurance {o 
China’s southern neighbours—is worth making. 
Peking, like Moscow, disclaims all responsibility fo: 
Communist violence in Indo-China and Malaya, and 
its machinations in those areas cannot be exposed a; 
easily as an attack across the Formosa Strait or the 38th 

parallel. The security of South-East Asia must continuc 
to rest not on promises but on what resistance can bh: 
provided there to Communist pressures. Yet, while it |; 
to be feared that an armistice may now free Peking’: 
hands for new adventures in the south, it is certain tha: 
failure to check aggression in Korea would have led 
many of the southern peoples to accept the coming of 
Communist rule as inevitable. In effect, the Korean 
campaign itself has been of more service to South-East 
Asia than any new negotiation can be. 


* 


Here, indeed, one arrives at the true meaning of the 
Korean war. In fighting it, the United States and its 
allies have kept alight the faith in collective security 
that was so often allowed to die in the days of the 
League of Nations. In the 1930s, Abyssinia, Austria, 
Czechoslovakia and China itself were left alone at the 
mercy of the aggressor ; in 1950, South Korea was not. 
History may record this as a unique turning point. It 
is true that the Korean war will leave behind it a sorry 
mess of. unsolved problems and unaverted dangers. Let 
it be remembered, however, that this was true in 1918 
and 1945, too. It is, after all, the fate of the peace- 
loving nations, which thrice in this century have been 
forced into wars, to fight them not for tangible gain but 
solely to prevent things from getting much worse. 

Yet there is a difference of great meaning. The 
Korean war, unlike its greater predecessors, is ending 
without final victory, with the original aggressor 
cowering under the skirts of his backers but spitting 
unrepentantly from that refuge. The nations that have 
given their blood in the struggle are robbed of the 
emotional satisfaction of triumph ; small wonder that 
their prevailing mood is one of frustration, doubt and 
anger. But would it, in fact, be better if the atmosphere 
now reflected the jubilant relaxation, the deceptive 
finality, of 1918 and 1945 ? 

This time at least, it is painfully clear that although 
the war may have been fought, it has not yet been won. 
By relaxing their vigilance, by failing to counter the 
political offensives which the Communists will now 
launch, and above all by failing to keep the ranks closed, 
the allies may yet yield up im peace the victory they 
denied the enemy in war. Their differences of opinion 
on the issues that now arise, and especially as regarss 
the international status of the - government, a‘ 
well known and well aired. The present need is to fin: 
an accommodation between them. No more urgent tas* 
will lie before the sratnemnan, Whe pane. pe meenred 
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Malenkov’s Hundred Days 


O speak of Malenkov’s hundred days is, of course, 

inaccurate. For if one thing is clear about the 
events in Soviet Russia since Stalin’s death on 
March sth it is that a dictator has been succeeded by a 
eroup, by a committee in which Malenkov is only 
primus inter pares with such men as the head of 
the Security Services, Beria, the political head of the 
armed forces, Bulganin, and Molotov in charge of 
foreign affairs. It is convenient to simplify the 
state of affairs in the Kremlin by pretending that 
Malenkov has simply taken Stalin’s place ; but it is this 
desire to simplify that has caused so much wishful 
judgment about what has actually happened in Moscow. 
As the statesmen of the West prepare for the Bermuda 
conference, now postponed until the end of the month, 
it is vital that public opinion should distinguish between 
what is known about events in the Soviet Union and 
what is reasonable deduction or sheer guesswork. 

There is a quite impressive number of known facts 
that can be briefly recalled. Stalin’s death brought 
about, with remarkable speed, a relaxation in the 
Kremlin’s attitude to the Russian people and to the 
world outside. The amnesty for hundreds of thousands 
of prisoners, the denial that there had been a doctors’ 
plot, the persistent warnings that police and officials 
must respect the rights of the Soviet citizen, the lower- 
ing of prices, the novelty of sales in the shops—all these 
events showed a desire to assure the ordinary man and 
woman that life was to be easier. There was to be a 
break—just how sharp and deep we cannot tell—with 
the austerity and brutality of Stalin’s rigid methods. 
Here, on the home front, was the really significant 
change. At the same time steps were taken to reduce 
tension with the outside world. It was as if his 
colleagues had ‘said to Molotov on March 6th: 
“ Lower the international temperature ten degrees by 
the end of the month.” Gestures, acts of conciliation, 
assurances of peaceful intent, friendly advances in 
diplomatic .circles, followed in quick succession all 
around the world. None was negligible but none cost 
the Kremlin. much, not even the intervention to get 
a truce in Korea. Then came-a spell of strikingly 
restrained controversy.  Pravda’s comments on 
President Eisenhower’s statement of peace aims were 
firm and critical but courteous ; the same tone, some- 
what warmer, was used towards Sir Winston Churchill’s 
speech in the House of Commons on the same theme. 
Che Russian people were allowed to follow in detail 
the great debate and to judge for themselves the inten- 
tions of men they had long been told to regard as 
warmongers ; indeed, it seemed at times that they were 
being taken into the confidence of their rulers. . 

Then, too, it became apparent that the fires of the 
Stalin cult were being damped down. His name 


appeared less and less in the Soviet press, though it 
remained in its old position in the slogans of the satellite 
countries. Some of the things that the Generalissimo 
had said about economics—not by any means all— 
were quiecly corrected, and there was a suggestion that 
his authority in matters of doctrine-might have been 
not infallible in his last months. Changes in the party 
structure approved by him in October were reversed 
overnight in March ; men who had risen surprisingly 
sank back suddenly. Malenkov put his friends and 
pupils back where he wanted them. Things were said, 
too, which showed a new trend of thinking at the top. 
Public statements emphasised the paramount task of 
industrialising China, the new Communist ally in Asia. 
They seem to point the way ahead to a renewed 
industrial effort, designed not only to make the- Soviet 
Union stronger and richer but also to make the best 
of the new Communist empire stretching from the Elbe 
to the China Sea. For Soviet Russia the aim must still 
be to create Communism—all in good time—but there 
is now added to it the task of consolidating revolution 
in eastern Europe and creating power in China. 


* 


There is one further fact which merits prominence 
all on its own as a sign of changing attitudes. Moscow’s 
desire for increased east-west trade is now unmistak- 
able. In Stalin’s day the demand that western 
restrictions on such trade should be lifted seemed 
designed to cause friction between the United States 
and its allies rather than to promote genuine business. 
The deals that were arranged over governments’ heads 
never came up to the expectations roused by propa- 
ganda. Now the signs are different. At Geneva, in 
the Economic Commission for Europe, the Communist 
representatives have said that they will buy from the 
West consumer goods as well as capital equipment, 
provided that the restrictions on the supply of the latter 
are dropped. Never before have they shown such real 
interest in the consumer goods offered to them. 
The picture that now presents itself is of a Soviet 
government eager to get some help in meeting the 
enormous demands on its resources made by its own 
forces, by the critical shortages in the satellite states, 
by the Russian people’s suppressed demands for con- 
sumer goods, by the technical needs of Soviet indus- 
trialisation and, above all, by China’s demands. 

This, and nothing more, is certain. There remain, it 
is true, the things that have been promised or that are 
due to happen. The budget is three months overdue. 
The Five-Year plan approved by Stalin in 1952, with 
its emphasis on the development of heavy industry 
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(and war potential), can still be changed ; for it has not 
received the final approval of the Supreme Soviet. The 
improved legal code has still to be drafted ; and not 
all the promises that the consumer shall benefit from 
increased production have been fulfilled. But that 
was hardly to be expected in a hundred days. The 
significant fact is that these changes have been promised 
and are therefore expected by the Russian people. 
When they have been fulfilled it will be easier to judge 
how well established the new regime is. 


* 


Here certainty ends and wishful thinking—either 
friendly or hostile to Soviet policy—begins. Are these 
changes the free acts of men more enlightened and 
humane than Stalin could ever be ? Or are they con- 
cessions forced out of his successors by crisis within 
and beyond the Soviet frontiers? Are Malenkov and 
his colleagues strong and confident or weak and 
frightened ? Do they want a relaxation of tension 
because without it they cannot cope with the difficulties 
bequeathed to them by Stalin? Or are they gaining 
time in the cold war by conciliatory tactics that have 
proved their value in earlier periods of Bolshevik 
history ? In the past such shifts were signs of weakness, 
not of strength. What do they reveal now ? 

It is this question that will dominate the Bermuda 


conference and whatever consultations in the West 


come after it. It appears that President Eisenhower’s 
advisers feel that they cannot yet give the answer to it: 
that is one reason why the President asks for deeds and 
not words. It appears that Sir Winston Churchill does 
not know the answer either, but feels, unlike his 
advisers, that it is better to base policy on a provisional 
answer than to wait for certainty. Clearly, if it is 
assumed that the Soviet triumvirate sit firmly in the 
saddle and ride freely where they will, then the western 
approach to negotiation will be deeply affected. If, on 
the other hand, it is assumed that the Kremlin’s 
relations with the Russian people are at a crucial turn, 
then it is questionable whether a Big Four conference 
would be wise or timely. The issue is, in fact, 
whether it is the policy of the West to help or hinder 
the new regime, whether the purpose is to press home 
an advantage in the cold war or to try to end it now 
at the point of stalemate in the hope of better terms 
from Moscow later. 

To put the question in this form is to reveal at once 
the enormous difficulty of the decisions that have to be 
taken either during or after the Bermuda conference. 
The evidence of what has happened and is still happen- 
ing in Soviet Russia is insufficient to justify a firm 
judgment that the regime is strong or weak ; although 
the probability is that it is and will remain in difficulties. 
if it were decided—as the British Prime Minister 
appears to have decided—to take the benefit of the 
doubt, then there arises the question of aims and tactics. 
The men in the Kremlin clearly want a modus vivendi 
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and they must know that a price must be paid for jt. 
They quickly noted that President Eisenhower, addres<- 
ing both the American people and the Communist bloc, 


tiation would even be-considered ; they have there, ore 
played their part in making things easier at Panmunjom. 
Malenkov and his colleagues have now, in their own 
view, paid an instalment of the price for peace ; by 
they still do not know—neither does the West—w).; 
the total price is to be. One purpose of Bermuda mst 
surely be to discuss what it might be; and the di: 
cussion can come down to earth only when President 
Eisenhower, Sir Winston Churchill and the French 
Prime Minister have decided whether the ruling group 
in the Kremlin is weak or strong. 


* 


The situation is clearly one that calls for great 
patience and caution, not for the bold initiatives tha 
public opinion seems to be expecting. It is_a historic 
moment not only because something new may be going 
on in Soviet Russia, but also because the West might 
misread the omens and misuse the opportunity. A 
modus vivendi that left things in Europe and Asia very 
much as they now are, after the signing of an armistice 
in Korea, would suit down to the ground a Sovict 
regime anxious to consolidate its empire and increase 
its economic strength. But it is not obvious—as so 
many seem to think—that the West could or should 
work for such a solution. Is east-west trade to be 
restarted in a form that would make Mikoyan’s tasks 
so much easier? Is Eastern Europe to resign itself 
to a generation of Communist consolidation and the 
indoctrination of youth? Is the frontier between 
Germany and Poland to have set on it the seal of Great 
Power approval ? If this is the price to be paid for 
nothing more than “ peaceful co-existence” it is too 
high ; and to offer too high a price so early in the new 
regime would be to make precisely the mistake that the 
Prime Minister seems to have had it mind when he 
said in the House of Commons: 


_ Above all, it would be a pity if the natural desire 10 
reach a general settlement of international policy were 
to impede any spontaneous and healthy evolution which 
may be taking place in Russia.... I am anxious that 
nothing in the presentation of foreign policy by the Nato 
powers should, as it were, supersede or take the emphasis 
out of what may be a profound movement of Russian 
feeling. 

This, the key passage in the speech, suggests that Sir 
Winston sees clearly the nature of the game to be 
played. It is to find out whether Malenkov and 
his colleagues feel any necessity to do more than 
stop the fighting in Korea. If they are in fact uncer 
pressure, then there is evérything to be said for paticnt 
waiting and inquiry once the western governments have 
smogthed out their own differences ; if they are not, 
then it is hard to see, on present evidence, what could 
be gained by an early four-power meeting, 
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The Crumbling Ration Book 


‘HIE Minister of Food announced last week that the 
T rations of both meat and butter are to be increased. 
These are the two foods whose postwar scarcity has 
seemed most deeply rooted. Politicians and others have 
otten talked about meat in terms of a world shortage 
that might continue for years, that might keep British 
consumption far below the prewar level even if this 
country could afford imports as well as any other. 
Butter, again, has become almost throughout the world 
a high-priced luxury that people in the middle range 
of incomes have learned to replace by margarine. The 
end of rationing in other foods has been promised or is 
almost in sight; but in meat and butter the era of 
scarcity has seemed to stretch on indefinitely. The 
British housewife may well feel that if these rations 
can be increased it should not be long before she is 
illowed to throw away her ration books altogether. 

{r is true that difficulties over world supplies have 
now shrunk to relatively minor proportions. But this 
is not the only kind of difficulty that has dictated ration- 
ing. Some shortages have been purely British short- 
ages, reflecting the state of the balance of payments. 
For some time past the rationing of sugar, for example, 
could have been ended—as it is soon to be—at any 
moment when the Government decided to spend more 
dollars on increased imports ; and the control on flour 
was also retained as a safeguard for the balance of pay- 
ments. The Government has decided that it can now 
be a little less cautious. Flour is to be returned to 
private trade in August, and $64 million have been 
spent on Cuban sugar so that rationing may be brought 
to an end. But as one by one things disappear from the 
ration book, it becomes clear that some of those still 
left are kept there by the state neither of supply nor of 
the balance of payments ; nor are they rationed for the 
sake of “fair shares” and a subsidised cost of living. 
The remaining obstacles to consumers’ freedom are not 
matters of food policy alone. To a great extent they 
now reflect administrative problems and issues of 
British agricultural policy. | 


= 


. 


The only rationed food for which freedom is definitely 
promused, later im the year, is sugar. The difficulty 
about freeing cooking fat and margarine is that the 
demand from manufacturers of cakes, biscuits and so 
on would immediately leap up. The manufacturers 
are still getting only about two-thirds of the fats 


‘hey got before the war, and when sugar is freed it ~ 


will create a demand for more fat, too. At a cautious 
“sumate, some 225,000 tons more a year have to be 
‘ound before fats can safely be derationed. This should 
not be impossible, for Commonwealth supplies are 
increasing, but it will mean spending another £22 


million on imports, of which {10 million will have 
to be in dollars. But that is not a great deal, and the 
end of the Korean war may make things easier by 
providing new sources of soya beans in the East. 

Once supplies are improved, not only margarine but 
also butter can be derationed. Not that butter is 
becoming plentiful (except, unsold, in the hands of the 
United States Government). The days when cooks 
could splash about in butter will never return so long 
as people drink so much more liquid milk than they 
used to. But margarine, injected with vitamins, is 
held to be as nutritious as butter, and there is no 
ground for rationing butter once margarine is freed, 
since the proportions in which the total demand divides 
between the two is a matter of their relative price. 
Butter is a luxury, not a necessity. Even the extreme 
Socialist argument, which objects to the rationing even 
of luxuries by the purse, loses some of its force once 
branded margarine is back on the market, for it will 
have a pleasanter taste than the standardised product 
now sold. The return of branded margarine clearly 
should precede the derationing of butter—and therefore 
of other fats also, since they will be freed together. 
The Ministry is to give the manufacturers six months’ 
notice of the change, which it is reasonable to expect 
in January or February of next year. 


~ 


Cheese is a difficult case. The ration is fully taken 
up, but the average Briton is in fact getting almost as 
much cheese of the rationed variety as he did before 
the war. In these circumstances it would clearly be 
foolish to maintain the rationing machinery for cheese 
alone, especially as the unrationed kinds have been 
falling in price and some of them are little more expen- 
sive than the rationed Cheddar type. The claim of 
cheese to be a necessary food in any case gets less as 
meat supplies improve ; and the British part of the 
supply could be increased, at the expense of the con- 
sumption of liquid milk, for which demand has fallen 
slightly. 

With the candidates for derationing so far con- 
sidered, the determining factor is still supply. With 
bacon and meat, however, this is not so. Bacon is 
unofficially unrationed already. Some cuts are com- 
pletely free, and the demand for the rationed cuts is 
well below the supply ; it is probably even less than 90 
per cent of supply, the point at which the Ministry of 
Food usually thinks it quite safe to deration. Bacon 
could have been freed some time ago, but for an un- 
solved question. How then would the Government 
implement its guarantee to the farmers under the Agri- 
culture Act of 1947 ? The Ministry of Food is making 
a profit on Danish bacon anda loss on English. Most 
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people prefer Danish bacon ; they know they can rely 
on a standard product of high quality. How then can 
English bacon compete ? As things are, the Govern- 
ment would have to stand the loss that the British pro- 
ducer would suffer in a free market. 

The meat problem has points of similarity. Supplies 
are very nearly adequate—for mutton and lamb they 
are back to the prewar level—and they are more than 
enough in the summer months. Next week’s increase 
of the ration to 2s. 4d. is a seasonal one reflecting home 
killings ; not for the first time, it brings the butchers’ 
supplies to the point where less than the ration is 
bought, at least by the people entitled to it. As much as 
possible is put into cold storage during the summer, but 
not enough can be stored to prevent shortages from 
recurring during the winter. Private trade, however, 
would prevent it, by raising prices in the winter ; this 
would not put meat out of reach of the poor, because 
the freeing of the price would undoubtedly mean a 
return to something like the prewar price structure, with 
the better cuts dearer and the inferior cuts cheaper. 
Moreover, private traders would be far better placed 
than the Ministry of Food to secure a more even flow 
of supplies over the year. If Argentina could send 
another 150,000 tons of beef between November and 
April the problem would be solved. Individual traders, 
by insisting on suitable delivery dates, could probably 
go far to secure this quantity. 

There remains the difficulty, however, of the British 
farmer’s guaranteed price ; the margin between prices 
of home and imported meat is considerable. Another 
question is whether all the prospective supply of pork 
could be rammed down the throat of the British public. 
The effort to increase home meat production as rapidly 
as possible has succeeded so well that by next year some 
British farms will be overrun with pigs. The amount of 
pork in the shops is far greater than it was before the 


Britain and 


- HE common market in coal and steel has now been 

in operation in the six countries of Western 
Europe for several weeks ; for this large range of pro- 
ducts a customs union is in existence. The Schuman 
Plan and the Coal-Steel Community that sprang from 
it is therefore in functioning order. By itself, this is a 
triumph for the spirit of European unity—one of the 
few it has had—and a surprise for the “ realists.” 
When M. Schuman first propounded his plan, anyone 
would have given odds against its being embodied in a 
Treaty. When the Treaty was drawn up, its ratification 
did not seem certain. And even when the High Autho- 
rity came into existence on paper, there were still plenty 
of sceptics who thought that was where it would remain. 
But it has begun to act; the tariff duties have been 
removed ; and further decisions ate impending. The 
policies that the Goal-Steel Community will actually 
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war. It is very fat, and would be hard to sell if the 
ration did not sometimes offer pork or nothing. 

The derationing of meat therefore waits on a new 
policy for agricultural marketing. So far two solutions 
are offered, one at the expense of the consumer and one 
at the expense of the government. The Nationa! 
Farmers’ Union wants livestock marketing boards 
which would keep up prices by regulating supplic; 
the butchers suggest a deficiency payments scheme by 
which the gap between market prices and the a 
teed prices would be filled by the Exchequer. Of : 
two, there is little doubt that this would be better ei 
the farmers’ marketing scheme, which would perpetu- 
ate all the rigidities of the annual price review. Worse 
still, it would enable the producers to control imports. 

The government’s problem is to devise an agricul- 
tural policy that is both good in itself and consistent 
with freedom for the consumer. The task should not be 
underrated. After thirteen years of scarcity it is not 
easy for producers and distributors to adjust themselves 
to the prospect of freedom. But the government—and 
the opposition—should be on notice that these are not 
difficulties about which public opinion will be patient. 
The experience of the past year shows that consumers 
prefer freedom of choice even if it means paying 
higher prices. Rationing and subsidies have no place 
once the free demand can be met at prices close to the 
procurement costs of either home or imported food. 
The man and woman in the street may not think of it in 
those terms, but they are certainly not going to put up 
with their ration books while the government hesitates 
over difficulties that no longer reflect “ real ” shortages. 
That point has not yet been reached, but it is in sight. 
By next spring food supplies may be sufficient for the 
ration book to be scrapped. The government’s adminis- 
trative and agricultural arrangements certainly ought to 
be ready then to take the opportunity if it comes. 


Luxemburg 


follow are still obscure—or it would be more strictly 
accurate to say that the determination and effectiveness 
with which it will pursue its declared policies are still 
unknown. It is still too soon to say exactly what differ- 
ence it will make to the heavy industry of Western 
Europe. But that it will make some difference is no 
longer in doubt. 

The powers conferred upon shi Community by its 
founding charter fall principally under three heads: 
the freeing of trade in coal and steel within the six 
countries ; the-stimulation of production in the most 
economic locations ; and the guidance of new invest- 
ment in the interests of both the foregoing objectives. 
On these and related topics the Treaty lays down a set 
of rules for the behaviour of the six national industries ; 
the High Authority is less an operative body than @ 
policeman supervising the performance of the obliga- 
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tions accepted by the members. What the Community 
has done so far is to open its common market by 
abolishing all tariffs and quota restrictions on the coal, 
iron ore, scrap and steel circulating within the six 
nations. A large number of impediments to free trade 
and competition nevertheless still exist, and the High 
Authority will do well if it succeeds in removing them 
during the five years of so-called “ transition” envis- 
aged by the Treaty. 

One obstacle is the thicket of subsidies and mono- 
nolistic selling or purchasing agencies that disguise the 
true picture of costs and obstruct the natural pattern 
of trade in all six countries. If past behaviour is any 
cuide, the High Authority’s policy will not be to act 
hastily and out of dogmatic attachment to pure prin- 
ciple. Instead it will examine distortions one by one. 
First it will consult at length with its two sister bodies, 
the Council of Ministers and the Committee of pro- 
ducers, consumers and labour ; and then, if necessary, 
it will hold an inquiry by independent experts, whose 
opinions are subsequently published. In this way it can 
justify publicly the case for or against each and every 
departure from competition. 

Price policy in the Community is not yet firmly set, 
and it cannot be said with certainty whether the final 
outcome will be a level of prices that shows more 


stability than hitherto. The intention is that price. 


determination shall rest largely with the producers 
themselves, and that the High Authority shall intervene 
only in periods of acute shortage or surplus, or if pro- 
ducers seem to be forming private agreements to main- 
tain unduly high prices. Where investment policy is 
concerned, the Authority has hardly begun to formulate 
a programme or to augment its own resources by seek- 
ing to attract foreign capital. There are signs, however, 
that the essential point has been grasped: there can 
be no expanding production without an expanding 
market, and the market will not expand unless costs 
of production, and prices, are kept low. But to lower 
costs and prices, as the Authority in the long run aims 
to do, may not be enough, and it is now belatedly 
recognised that the consuming industries should have 
been given a direct voice in the Community rather than 
loosely attached in their present consultative capacity. 
In practice the Authority now strives to remedy the 
defect by consulting with consumers, formally and 
intormally, on every conceivable occasion. 


* 


Ever since the Authority began its operations Britain 
has had a delegation at Luxemburg watching all 
developments. The time is approaching when Britain’s 
relationship to the Community will need sharper defini- 
tion. It is true that, even apart from the general British 
love of empirical methods (which seems to rise to the 
dignity of a sacred principle where experiments in 
European integration are concerned), there are some 
Specific and practical reasons that can be urged for 


leaving things undefined for the present. It will be 
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easier later on than it is now to see what sort of policy 
the High Authority is going to adopt, and how effective 
it will be. It will be easier to tell whether the world 
market in coal and particularly in steel in the next few 
years is going to be a buyers’ market, as now seems 
probable. But the matter cannot be decided simply on 
British wishes and cautionary instincts. M. Monnet 
would like to see a formal agreement drawn up, which 
would specify in some detail not only Britain’s rights 
in relation to the Community, but also Britain’s duties. 
Firm as is the condemnation of cartel practices within 
the six-country common market, there seems to be no 
such objection to the whole Community acting as a 
single cartel in its external relationships. In certain 
eventualities, that might be a prospect that the British 
coal and steel industries might well be willing to make 
concessions to avoid. At any time it is worth some- 
thing to them to be admitted far enough into the 
charmed circle at Luxemburg to know what is going 
on there. And if they wait until the eventualities occur 
they might find the price steeper than it is at present. 

There is no great reason for the British steel industry 
to be afraid of the Community. It is in good fettle 
technologically and its present costs are fully competi- 
tive. There is little direct and continuing commercial 
contact between the British and European steel indus- 
tries. Semi-manufactured products are sometimes 
imported from Belgium and scrap from Germany, and 
there is a small export trade, which the industry would 
be sorry to lose, in heavy products such as plates and 
rails to the ports of Holland and North Germany. But 
none of these is vital to the British industry’s prosperity 
—nor, of course, does it follow that the High Authority 
would wish to interfere with them. Of much greater 
importance are the third-party markets in which British 
and European producers appear as competitors, and it 
is here that the major questions arise. .Would the High 
Authority, for example, wish the British industry to 
surrender any of the preferences it enjoys in British 
countries overseas—and if so, against what compensa- 
tion ? Or again, if in some future period the world 
demand for steel should slump well below the exporting 
capacity of European producers, are British interests 
likely to be best served by co-operation with the Com- 
munity or by competition? Price policy is another 
matter on which British and Continental policy has 
differed, the British industry apparently having a much 
greater preference for stability of prices. Would there 
be any suggestion that the British Steel Board and the 
High Authority should have a voice in each other’s 
investment programmes ? None of these matters could 
perhaps be resolved with ease ; but none of them reveals 
an inevitable clash of interest between the British 
industry and the High Authority. There is no reason 
to suppose that a bargain could not be struck. 

Coal is a different, and a more difficult, matter. The 
Community, unless the principles it seeks to apply out- 
side the six countries are wholly different from those 
it is to enforce inside, has certain things to ask of the 
National Coal Board which the Board would find it very 
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difficult to concede. Possibly the most difficult would 
be the “double pricing ’—that is, the charging of a 
much higher price for exported coal than is charged 
within the country—in which the NCB, despite all con- 
demnations in principle, continues to indulge. The 
High Authority permits its members to charge more for 
exports to markets outside the Community than within 
it. But it rejects all “ double pricing ” within the Com- 
munity and if Britain were to become a sort of “ semi- 
member ” there might well be pressure on it to adopt 
this part of the rules.- British coal is already among the 
cheapest offered in Europe, and if the NCB reduced its 
export prices to the domestic level, not only would it 
lose revenue that it cannot afford to do without, but 
there would be a strong Continental demand for British 
coal which could not be met without reducing supplies 
to the home consumer, who is already limited and 
rationed. A uniform price could, of course, be secured 
by raising the internal price to the export level, but 
though economists might argue in favour of such a 
course, an all-rourid increase in the costs of all coal- 
using industries in Britain is not a policy that is likely 
to appeal to the political controllers of British coal. It 
is true that the long-term objectives of British coal 
policy are very similar to those of the Community; the 
concentration of production at the most efficient mines ; 
the reduction of costs; and the charging of prices 
sufficient, but no more than sufficient, to cover average 
costs of production. But it has become apparent that 
this is a very long-term programme, and if the pressures 
of British domestic politics and economics do not suffice 
to speed it up, it is unlikely that-anything further would 
be promised to the High Authority. Some of the Com- 
munity’s own members have been given a five-year 
period of grace to prepare themselves for free competi- 
tive conditions. They would hardly take kindly to a 
longer period for the British coal mines ; but in the 
timetable of British coal policy five years begins to look 
like a very short time indeed. 


* 


An agreement on coal would therefore be more diffi- 
cult than on steel. Even as a matter of industrial tactics 
alone, however, this is no reason for refusing to enter the 
negotiating room. On coal as on steel, there is surely 
every advantage in finding out what is in M. Monnet’s 
mind and in drawing up a balance sheet of the advant- 
ages and dangers of substituting a set of defined mutual 
obligations for the present very loose relationship. More- 
over, it cannot be treated as a matter of industrial 
tactics alone ; there are two considerations of wider 
impert. First, the British public, which owns the coal 
industry and is still to control the steel industry, has 
a right to know exactly what are the pros and cons of a 
closer relationship to the Community. It might be that 
some of the British industries’ reasons for hesitation 
derive more from their own narrow concerns than from 
the public interest of the British nation as a whole. 
Secondly, the international politics of the matter cannot 
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be forgotten. Over and over again, in explaining the 
reasons why Britain was unwilling to become a {\)!| 
member of European federal institutions, British repre- 
sentatives have pledged the closest practical collabora- 
tion with them. It will not, in Continental eyes, be , 
redemption of these pledges simply to station a delega- 
tion at Luxemburg, if it is not empowered to do more 
than to observe, to discuss and to report. The coal- 
steel community is the first achievement of a movement 
behind which European public opinion has placed con- 
siderable emotional force. Britain’s attitude is already 
suspect, and an attitude of distant politeness towards 
the Community, though it might reflect no more than 
industrial considerations, would have far wider political 
repercussions. This does not mean, of course, that the 
British steel and coal industries need.to be asked to 
make damaging concessions for political reasons ; M. 
Monnet is accustomed to hard bargaining, and there 
should be no definite commitments on the one side 
without equivalent commitments on the other. But it 
would be a mistake to refuse to enter upon any negotia- 
tions at all or to reject in principle the objective of a 
precise agreement before any attempt has been made to 
discover what might be in it. 











Plunge into War? 


The dispute between Russia and Turkey, though 
nothing very decisive has occurred since last Saturday, 
bears a less favourable aspect than at that period. The 
Russian fleet is said, indeed, to have sailed from 
Sebastopol, and the English and French fleets have gone 
to the Dardanelles. ... At such unfortunate prospects we 
can only express our deep regret. We have witnessed 
for the last five years, with equal surprise and admiration, 
the steady and inflexible determination of the bulk of the 
people of Europe to have peace preserved at almost any 
price, which has made them resist all the allurements of 
demagogues, and prefer certain quiet and prosperity to the 
doubtful and seductive charms of liberty. They have 
rallied round authority, because authority preserved peace 
The case will be entirely altered if authority make the 
preservation of peace impossible, and be the means of 
bringing war on Europe. If the people cannot have peace 
with submission to the ruling powers—if they must be 
exposed to all the evils and horrors of war—they will fight 
for liberty as a means of guaranteeing peace in future, not 
for the preservation of despotism, on which no reliance 
can be placed, or the maintenance of old authority. The 
present relation between the industrious, the trading, the 
peace-loving multitude, and the thrones of Europe, which 
is the sole strength of the latter, will be entirely reversed 
by the ruling powers involving Europe in war ; and neither 
generals nor statesmen, neither emperors nor kings, can 
answer for the result. Never before was the desire for 
wealth, and for an abundance of superior food, better 
clothing, and greater comforts and luxuries, equal to that 
desire at present, and never before was the conviction so 
earnest and so general that to gratify this desire the pre- 
servation of peace is indispensable, For the Sovereigns of 
Europe to plunge into war is nothing less than to run 
counter to the stream of society, which we can only dread 
may overwhelm them. 


The Cconomist 


June 11, 1853 re 
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Commonwealth Accord 


‘ue Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth countries 
| completed their conference in London during the 
sven days following the Coronation, . The discussions seem 
to have run very much on the expected lines. Economic 
affairs played relatively little part, and the detailed content 
it the diplomatic discussions has been kept unusually 
secret. It has to be remenmtbered that Commonwealth con- 
ferences in plenary. session are designed to discuss points 
of general interest rather than issues between two or three 
members. On the steps to be taken to ease world tension 
it is fully possible for Sir Winston Churchill, Mr Nehru 
and Dr Malan to find almost everything in common. Their 
sources of intelligence and information do, after all, overlap 
to a considerable extent. Certainly the official communique 
issued on Tuesday could hardly contain more expressions 
of accord and unanimity ; if the content of information was 
correspondingly slight, that should not be taken as detract- 
ing from the agreement. 

The generalities have considerable significance. It is not 
without importance that the Asian Prime Ministers agreed 
to the declaration that, while seeking peace, “the 
democracies must maintain their strength and exercise 
unceasing vigilance to preserve their rights and liberties.” 
It is more significant still, particularly after Mr Nehru’s 
meeting with General Neguib, that they put their names to 
a statement that “the Prime Ministers recognised the 
international importance of the Suez Canal and of the 
effective maintenance of the military installations in the 
Canal Zone.” The Commonwealth countries alike of 
the Western hemisphere, of Africa, of Asia and of Oceania 
have thus forthrightly backed Britain’s determination 
not to surrender to Egypt’s present demands. Their 
unanimity on this point contrasts with the emphasis that 
it is those members “ associated with or interested in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation” who want to see the 
European Defence Community functioning soon. The 
discussions on economic policy probably could not have been 
much more than a review of the reasons why the “ plan ” 
of the last conference could not now’be carried out in the 
form then envisaged. The sense of the ing seems to 
have amounted to am agreement that the Commonwealth 
must go on as it has been going on, building up its gold 
reserves and its mutual trade as far as possible, until the 
United States adopts a good creditor policy. Convertibility 
will not become a serious’ possibility in the meantime. 

Uhe conference met at a good moment for agreement 
on all these matters, with the Coronation atmosphere still 
(cong, the gold and dollar reserves rising, the agreement 
°n prisoners achieved in Korea, and the Bermuda mecting 
ahead. Whatever doubts the United States may raise, there 
can be little question that the Commonwealth premiers 


support Sir Winston’s idea of big power talks in its original 
form. On broad issues the Commonwealth is solid (though 
not the Commonwealth alone) ; the details are matters for 
day-to-day negotiation. 


Amity and Television 


ARLIAMENT reassembled on Tuesday in a good temper. 
P The agreement on the Korean prisoners of war had 
been completed the same morning, which would have 
ensured amity even if nothing of the Coronation spirit had 
survived. Labour members tossed bouquets. at Sir Winston 
Churchill in recognition of his influence on the negotiations, 
and for good measure he returned one to Mr Attlee. At 
first sight, the Government should be hopeful of sustaining 
this basically amicable atmosphere until Parliament 
adjourns for the long recess in seven weeks’ time. The 
Opposition will presumably follow the custom of not 
embarrassing a Prime Minister while he is actually engaged 
on negotiations abroad. In any event, the main business 
before the House of Commons will be the Finance Bill and, 
whatever differences there may be over general economic 
policy, the specific Budget proposals offer little scope for 
deeply felt divisions. If only minor issues were otherwise 
in prospect, there would be every chance of a continued 
respite from serious party warfare during the summer. The 
majority of MPs would probably like this to be so, and it 
is the height of irony that the issue which at present seems 
most likely to break the harmony stems directly from the 
Coronation itself. 

The BBC’s dignified televising of the Abbey ceremony, 
contrasting with the questionable taste of the American 
companies handling the telefilms, shows every sign of 
reviving political controversy over. the Government's 
decision to. allow commercial television to be started in 
this country. The White Paper embracing this proposal 
was approved by the House of Commons just a year ago. 
But even then one Conservative member admitted that he 
voted for it only from fear of bringing down the Govern- 
ment and it was generally believed at the time that on a 
free vote the White Paper would have been rejected. This 


is not to say that the Government was under any obligation 


to leave the matter to a free vote. But there was certainly 
a case for doing so, particularly as the Government decided 
in favour of commercial TV after a small but active group 
of backbench Conservatives had campaigned vigorously 
for it. Those who were doubtful about the idea a year 
ago must have been i by the announcement last 
week that Lady Violet Bonham-Carter, Lord Halifax, Lord 
Waverley, Lord Brand and Mr Tom O’Brien are spon- 
soring a council to oppose the introduction of commercial 
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television. The list of sponsors might almost have been 
drawn up with a special eye to their influence on Sir 
Winston Churchill. 

No irrevocable step has yet been taken. The Govern- 
ment ‘will shortly publish the report of the advisory com- 
mittee on the technical problems of commercial television 
and will at the same time announce its own policy in 
greater detail. If it decides to go ahead, it will certainly be 
landed in sharp and uncertain controversy in both Houses. 
The nature of the opposition to commercial television pre- 
vents this from being a strictly party battle, however, and 
if some tempers at Westminster are strained relations 
between the two front benches may be none the worse for it. 


M. Bidault Tries in Vain 


NE vote prevented France from having a government 
() after three weeks of interregnum. Following on 
M. Reynaud in the role of Jeremiah and M. Mendés-France 
with his brilliant programme of Bevanism, M. Bidault tried 
to secure from the Assembly the necessary absolute majority. 
His proposals were a series of compromises tempered with 
hope: M. Bidault spoke of arriving at some form of truce 
in Indo-China without French withdrawal, and urged con- 
ciliation in North Africa without saying specifically what 
France was prepared to concede. Although M. Bidault 
admitted that his government would make the ratification 
of the EDC treaty a matter of confidence, he reassured the 
deputies that it would not come up for debate until the 
additional protocols had been signed, until negotiations 
with Britain were concluded, and until a settlement of the 
Saar problem was in sight. Only with regard to decree 
laws needed to meet the French budgetary crisis did 
M. Bidault venture beyond generalities. His speech was 
calculated to evoke support from a coalition very similar to 
that which existed during M. Mayer’s tenure of office. 
M. Bidault can have had no illusions about the longevity of 
his government, but the trip to Bermuda was a prize worth 
trying for. 

His defeat, by an absurdly narrow margin, came as a 
surprise and was probably due to the pique of several 
Radical deputies who wished to avenge M. Bidault’s opposi- 
tion to M. Mendés-France a few days before. Whatever 
its motive, the Assembly’s rejection of M. Bidault creates a 
grave situation. M. Pleven is the obvious candidate for 
one more attempt, but it is difficult to see how he could rally 
a more substantial majority than that hoped for by his 
predecessors. If M. Pleven fails, and if M. Pinay remains 
in the justifiable attitude of a républican Coriolanus and 
refuses hjs services until the repentant Assembly meets his 
terms, to whom could President Auriol then turn ? 


General Ridgway Reports 


ENERAL RIDGWAY’S report on the state of Europe’s 
defences under Nato is fypical of the retiring Supreme 
Commander: honest, dogged and narrow-eyed, Indeed, it 
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reflects so little the economic and political difficulties into 
which rearmament has run during his short term at Shape 
that the document can hardly have been approved by the 
Standing Group in Washington or by the Atlantic Council 
in Paris. That General Ridgway should have been left 
to plead alone for more and better forces, adequate 
ammunition and supplies, and a steady understanding of 
the Russians’ ability to use against Europe surprise and 
overwhelming superiority reflects no credit on the Nato 
governments. Where is the “increasingly firm top-level 
direction” from Lord Ismay’s Council to which the report 
pays homage? It is a pity that General Ridgway should 
be joining the American Chiefs of Staff with a feeling that 
Nato did not back him up. 

On the other hand there is another kind of realism that 
is entirely lacking in General Ridgway’s argument. He wil! 
not face the fact that rearmament is near’its peak and wil! 
soon level off. He has nothing to say about how the Atlantic 
powers are to maintain readiness in a state of peaceful 
or tense co-existence ; yet that is Nato’s military problem 
from now on. The crying need for a new system of training 
and mobilising reserves is treated so cursorily that yawning 
gaps in readiness behind the front line remain concealed. 
The report would have done good, though it would have 
caused explosions in Washington and London, if it had said 
flatly that the American Army has not begun to produce 
adequate reserve divisions, and that the British Territorial 
system—excellent in principle—could not produce reserves 
fast enough to reinforce the regular divisions in Germany. 
General Ridgway, like most of his service colleagues in 
Shape, has not begun to think how democracies can keep 
effective forces in being for a long time. He is still obsessed 
—not unnaturally—with the problem of holding off at any 
moment the 30 Russian and 60 satellite divisions in Europe. 

The report deals some good buffets at complacency. “ Air 
power is still today the weakest link in our defence ” ; there 
is a “ grave shortage of operational reserves ” ; stocks have 
not been built up as promised ; Northern Europe has no 
troops worth speaking of: General Gruenther will find it 
hard to get even a quarter of the divisions that General 
Ridgway wanted ; but he will probably plead for them with 
more subtlety and patience. 


Pointers frgm Panmunjom 


N the House of Commons on Tuesday the Prime Minister 
paid a spontaneous tribute to the United Nations 
negotiators at Panmunjom, and stressed the difficulties with 
which they had had to contend, He might have added that 
the recent course of the negotiations has suggested the 
advantages of using two specific techniques in dealing with 
Communist representatives, The first is silence.’ Since 
May 25th, the Panmunjom talks have been held in truce 
secrecy ; neither party has published, each from its own 
corner, the former blow-by-blow account of each exchange. 
Is it mere coincidence that the prisoner-of-war problem, 
which had defied solution for so many months, was settled 
so rapidly once this technique was adopted ? Admittedly, 
there are limits to the usefulness of secrecy. If the Com- 
munists had not got to the point of needing a truce, or if they 
had seen a chance of dividing the allied ranks by judicious 
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“Jeaks,” they might well have broken the silence. ‘Clearly, 
neither open nor secret negotiation will yield results when 
one party is merely playing out time, but when both parties 
cenuinely want a settlement secrecy has great advantages. 
The press has a duty to recognise this fact. 

The second lesson from Panmunjom is the value of a 
deoree of toughness. General Harrison, the chief UN dele- 
sate, has more than once been criticised in this country for 
.» apparently unyielding attitude on certain points ; but 
ewice in recent weeks events have seemed to justify him. 
Essential Communist concessions, without which no truce 
based on humane principles could have been achieved, have 
followed his stubborn stands. It is important here to dis- 
tincuish between talking tough and talking big. In dealing 
with totalitarian governments, experience has shown that it 
is fatal to talk big, to demand or threaten what is clearly 
beyond one’s power; for the antagonist, free from the 
impatient hopes and criticisms that beset democratic 
negotiators, is happy to sit back and await the inevitable 


danger of underplaying one’s hand. The Communists 
haggle in the manner of an Asiatic bazaar, and if they find 
their opponent stating at the outset only minimum terms, 
they either conclude that he is weak or suspect a trap. 
There is, therefore, something to be said for making quite 
clear in advance of negotiation what interests are considered 
vital ; the Russians themselves do so. 


Federation in Committee 


T was hardly to be expected that the Government would 
| accept the Opposition’s amendments to the Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Federation Bill, which was considered in 
committee this week. For the most part these sought 
either to delay the coming into force of federation or to 
change the draft constitution that had already been agreed 
between the British Government and the Governments of 
the three territories concerned. In both cases, acceptance 
would be interpreted as hesitation and drawing back from 
the federal scheme; it would thus encourage African 
extremists to persist in their campaign of intimidation and 
European extremists in their propaganda that the yoke of 
the United Kingdom Government should be shaken off as 
soon as possible. 

It was, however, the manner rather than the fact of the 
Government’s rejection of the amendments that was in 
doubt. By turning them down out of- hand, Mr Lyttelton 
could himself have done considerable harm to the cause 
of federation. On the whole, he showed himself conciliatory 
and patient. But if he said nothing to intensify the 
Africans’ fears he also said nothing to help dispel 
‘nem. It is, for imstance, a pity that the Govern- 
ment did not accept the amendment that would. in 
cect have made the two Secretaries of State—for the 
( lonies and for Commonwealth Relations—jointly respon- 
sible for the activities of the federal government. There 
are difficulties in the way, because this arrangement would 
imply that the status of the federal government was less 
‘nan that of the Southern Rhodesian. But, as Mr Lyttelton 
aid, the constitution itself is illogical’; and the Africans 
would have more faith in the efficacy of the Colonial Secre- 
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tary-if he were clearly and constitutionally responsible. 


The present intention is that he should be called into. 


consultation and either agree with his colleague or take 
the matter to the Cabinet. The amendment would have 
made little practical difference, but it would have made the 
safeguard for the Africans more visible to them. 

In the meantime, the most effective gesture of concili- 
ation towards the Africans has come from Salisbury. The 
inaugural board of the proposed Rhodesia university has 
decided that the university should be completely inter-racial 
On the academic side and that admission should be depen- 
dent solely on educational attainments and character, 
regardless of race or colour. This decision does not meet 
all the objections to the Salisbury project raised in the Carr- 
Saunders report (discussed in The Economist of May 30). 
One of these objections involved the site, which the 
inaugural board is unwilling to abandon. But its declara- 
tion of racial policy is a big step forward—provided that it 
can now be backed up by the necessary funds. 


Proscribing a Party 


HE Kenya Government has now proscribed the Kenya 

African Union, taken over its property and made 
membership of it a serious offence. It has always been 
clear that the organisation, some of whose officials were 
implicated in Mau Mau, must itself be suspect, but for a 
considerable time the Government rightly tried to maintain 
a distinction between the seditious activities of individual 
members of the union and the organisation’s own legitimate 
purposes. The detention of Mr Odede, successor to Jomo 


_ Kenyatta as its head, on the ground that he was involved 


in Mau Mau, obviously made it increasingty hard to give 
the union the benefit of the doubt, though Mr Odede has 
not yet been brought to trial. No doubt more evidence 
has accumulated, and the Government— itself under great 
and increasing pressure from the settlers—has felt com- 
pelled to take drastic action. But it is action with the 
wholly regrettable effect, which will depress the spirits of 
everyone but the extremist settiers, of leaving the Africans 
of Kenya with no political organisation through which to 
voice, or indeed define, their grievances and legitimate 
aspirations. This is still true, even if it be admitted that 
the union was almost wholly. an expression of Kikuyu 
politics: 

It should surprise nobody that African political organisa- 
tion fails to follow the models provided by British parlia- 
mentary parties. Even West African nationalist parties 
made use on occasion of local methods, in which witchcraft 
and secret societies have a big place, in their struggle for 
power. In Kenya, the impulse towards the conspiratorial 
in political organisation is inevitably greater, because the 
Opportunity for legitimate and effective African self- 
expression through nominated (and generally distrusted) 
African representatives on the Legislative Council is less ; 
moreover, the racial situation is more frustrating. What 
was begun in the Kikuyu independent schools was naturally 
consummated in the Kenya African Union. 

The settlers will see in the proscription of the union a 
further reason for pressing for increased power for them- 
selves, and for the indefinite postponement of securing 
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African representation by election, even after’ the emer- 
gency is over. But the problem of making African 
aspirations articulate and legitimate will remain. The Mau 
Mau insurrection was possible only because of culpable 
ignorance by settlers and officials alike about developments 
in Kikuyuland. Such insularity has to be overcome, and the 
Europeans have somehow to work politically with the 
Africans, if any constructive approach to race relations is to 
be made, 


Sex Inequality at School 


Rom the Minister of Education’s Report for 1952, pub- 
F lished this week, some comparisons can be -made 
between the educational careers of boys and girls. The pro- 
portion of boys who get a grammar school education in 
England and Wales is about the same as the proportion of 
girls who do so—about 30 per cent of the children of each 
sex in maintained secondary schools. Neither the boys nor 
the girls took full advantage of their opportunities, for the 
commonest age of leaving grammar schools was sixteen for 
each sex. ‘This means that the education continued for 
only a year longer than the minimum. Two-thirds of the 
pupils leaving grammar schools in 1952 were under seven- 
teen ; the proportion was much the same for both boys 
and girls. 

Girls did better in the General Certificate of. Education. 
In the individual subjects at ordinary level the girls could 
show 63 per cent of successes against the boys’ 57 per 
cent. The girls’ lead, in this respect, was maintained at 
advanced level, where 74 per cent of their entries were 
successful, compared with 71 per cent for the boys. But 
this lead was in proportion to entries-only, not in absolute 
terms. Although as many girls as boys completed the 
grammar school course, less than half as many girls entered 
for the certificate at advanced level. The girls’ schools 
evidently play safe and are content to enter even relatively 
mature pupils for an ordinary certificate. One reason ‘is, 
no doubt, that fewer girls seck the advanced qualification 
because more than twice as many boys go on to universities. 
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State scholarships were. won by 1,800 boys and 600 girls, 
but this represented an equal proportion Of successes for 
the women candidates. At the Stage, however 
the men come to the fore. Of 1,250 male state scholars ws 
took their final examinations in 19§2, one-fifth got first-cl..< 
honours, compared with one-eighth of the 400 women. 

At the other end of the scale, there were 26,000 boys > 
schools for handicapped children, compared with 19° | 
girls. Male preponderance was heaviest among the m. - 
adjusted and educationally subnormal: ~The broad co: 
clusion seems to be that, educationally speaking, a bip..- 
proportion of girls are mediocre and the boys produ. 
more of both the best and the worst. 


Taftism Explained 


EFORE announcing his temporary retirement from the 
leadership of the Senate, Mr Taft sought to clarify his 
controversial speech in Cincinnati, which was discussed in 
the last issue of The Economist. The general understanding 
of this speech was that the Senator advocated a forthright 
go-it-alone policy for the United States. ‘So cautious an 
authority as President Eisenhower himself read it in this 
sense and took the opportunity to say so at a press con 
ference. a 

In an apparent attempt to soften the impression he had 
made, Mr Taft has now published an elucidation. So far 
from bringing comfort to his critics, his new statement 
merely reinforces their original fears. “If we are to dis- 
entangle ourselves from the United Nations,” he said, “ we 
already have treaties with Australia and New Zealand, with 
Japan and the Philippines. . . . I think we should have a {ree 
hand to form an alliance with the British, if we possibly can 
do so, as to how Far Eastern affairs should be conducted. 
An alliance has this advantage over the United Nations, that 
each member can express his views and no other member 
can veto his action, as the United Nations . . . vetoed the 
hot pursuit by our aeroplanes in Manchuria.” 

In other words, Senator Taft’s concept seems to leave 
no room for a concerted policy with America’s allies. Either 
they agree with Washington or they are ignored. President 
Eisenhower, for one, does not seem to have been reassured. 
Again this week, in a speech at Minneapolis, he has spoken 
out against the “fortress theory of American defence ” and 
has reminded the American public that compromise is the 
essence of democracy and of unity with allies. 


Dr Adenauer Fears a Soviet Trap 


NE unfortunate result of Sir Winston Churchill’s public 
Os for a Four-Power meeting has been to increas¢ 
Dr Adenauer’s difficulties. The Federal Chancellor 5:5 
been unable to hide his fears that talks with the Russians 
might wreck the already precarious chances of forming 4 
European Defence ; and he has been forced 
ke Ae i a Com- 
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your obedient servants, whether financing and 
‘acilitating the impert of spices from the East or the 
export of engines to the Argentine. 


We invite you to make use of our services through any 
branch or the undermentioned foreign branches of the 
Hank, who will gladly answer enquiries. 


MARTINS BANK 


Limited, 


The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 
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| E SUGGEST that you try this experi- 

ment upon yourself. For the space of ) f 

| one month, change your newspaper. Take \ 

the Manchester Guardian. \ 

; You will at first be disconcerted. All 

&\ change of habit disconcerts. But withina fj \ 

\ week—when once you have accepted the 

fact that the Manchester Guardian will \ \ 

i=) neither pander to your lower instincts nor } 

i yet pose as an infallible organ—you will ) \ 

find your heart warming to this outspoken } 

newspaper. 18 

You will find that good writing has itsown 

\ savour, a delicious one. You will welcome Xi 
, the candour and clarity of the reporting. You 


will sense that the Manchester Guardian is 
a true part of the true England. You will see 
why the Manchester Guardian is everywhere 
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The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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Kt known as a ‘national’ newspaper. (i 
) ; 
( \ An interesting experiment! It can do you ) 
| , nothing but good to try it out this very week. h , 
i If you have any difficulty in getting your 
i Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: f 
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This summer B.O.A.C. is operating 27 North Atlantic 
services a week to the U.S.A., Canada and the Caribbean. 
This schedule includes seven low-fare Tourist Class services 


to New York by Constellation, and five to Montreal. 


London to New York direct | London to Montreal direct 


“Monarch Mohiai'ch 


De luxe “Monarch” Stratocruiser services to New York or Montreal 
direct. Additional services to New York via Prestwick and Boston; to 
Montreal via Prestwick. Enjoy transatlantic air travel at its best — 
with breakfast in bed, if you wish! 


Book where you see this sign or at B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323), 75 Regent St., W.1 
(MAY fair 6611), or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
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mittee of the Bundestag against the Social-Democrats’ 
charge that he.lacks proper enthusiasm for German unity. 

Dr Adenauer’s fears are well-founded in previous experi- 
ence of Soviet methods. It is quite possible that Moscow 


Vie 


will propose talks on free all-German elections simply in 
order to confuse the issues in the campaign that has now 
beoun for the Federal Republic’s elections. Dr Adenauer’s 
hopes of re-election might be seriously weakened 
- the Germans were to believe that there was a chance 
f regaining the Soviet Zone in peace and freedom at the 

ce of abandoning the western alliance. The Soviet 
negotiators could easily drag out talks on free elections for 
1s long as the marathon conference at Panmunjom, unless 
-he western side itself broke the sessions off. In a number 

‘ earlier fruitless conferences with the Russians the western 
negotiators have gained an insight into their technique 
which should now stand them in good stead. They know 
that if Molotov finds agreement beginning to look unavoid- 
able. he throws some extraneous demand into the discus- 
sion. Nobody can forget the occasions when the Soviet 
ide, in the middle of negotiating on Germany or Austria, 

suddenly proposed to talk on China or Trieste. The same 
trick might well be tried again; and in the meantime, 
Molotov would perhaps have tried to re-establish four- 
power control over Germany, with a Russian exercising a 
veto on affairs in the Federal Republic. That this is what 
the Soviet Government intends is suggested by its insistence 
on a return to Potsdam, and by the recent administrative 
changes in the Soviet Zone, which have brought Semionov’s 
position into line with that of the High Commissioners in 
the West. 

In view of this possible Soviet trap, it was sensible of 
Dr Adenauer to send a representative post-haste to Wash- 
ington when the Bermuda conference was announced. He 
has now secured from President Eisenhower a fresh assur- 
ance that no decisions concerning Germany will be taken 
at Bermuda or at four-power talks without consulting the 
German government. Sir Winston Churchill gave a similar 
promise to the Chancellor when he was in London last 
May. That is all to the good. But the Western statesman 
apart from consulting Dr Adenauer would do well to avoid 
starting a chase for agreement with Moscow on Germany 
until the Federal elections are over. 


Goodbye to Famine in India ? 


M R NEHRU’S recent statement that India expects to be 
iV] self-sufficient in food next year is heartening ; but 
‘ 1s also surprising. The major deficiencies in India’s 
domestic food production are in grain and rice. In both 
instances the five-year development programme envisages a 
ubstantial increase in production by 1955-56; but no 
remarkable increase is planned or likely by next year. 
Imports of food for 1953 are expected to reach 2.5 million 
tons and it is hard to see how this gap will be. bridged by 
local production, A good harvest and a steady increase in 
productivity, still below prewar levels, might help ; but 
0 permanent or immediate solution appears likely. Mr 
Nehru cannot, of course, be contemplating any reduction 


if 
A 


only about 80 per cent of the prewar daily calorific intake 
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per head. His government is committed to a programme 
of improving living standards for a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. How this is to be squared with self-sufficiency by 
1954 is not clear. 

There was until recently no suggestion that the Indian 
government had such hopes, for there were reports of 
hegotiations with the Russians for a five-year agreement 
by which India would receive a million tons of grain 
annually. Furthermore, the Indian representatives at the 
international wheat meeting seemed only too willing to 
sign the agreement. A permanent improvement in the 
Indian food situation would be universally acclaimed, for 
no one wants to see a return of the famine years of recent 
and bitter mtmory ; but one would like to see concrete 
evidence of Mr Nehru’s claim. 


Preserving England 


NYONE who is inclined to think that the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England is solely concerned 

with thatched cottages and village greens is advised to read 
its annual report. He will then see that its activities range 
far and wide, from coasts, moors and mountains to housing 
schemes and refuse pits. With so wide a sphere, it 
naturally encroaches on the work of other bodies, for 
instance, the National Parks Committees, the National 
Trust and local preservation trusts. -It also comes up 
against authority, in one form or another, all over the 
country: the Service Departments, which have excluded 
the public from so many open spaces; the Ministry of 
Housing ; the electricity authorities ; the National Coal 
Board ; the local authorities ; the prison commissioners. 
Private enterprise is another enemy; the council is con- 
cerned with the pollution of the sea by tankers, and with 
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outdoor advertising, including, indirectly, the advertise- 
ments in that non-rural area, ‘Trafalgar Square. 

In its many battles, the council fights in a good 
cause. But it is a cause that sometimes has to give way 
in the face of the inexorable pressure of population and 
a modern standard of living on a restricted space. People 
cannot always expect to have amenities both inside and 
outside their homes. If in a particular case they prefer 
electricity to a view unbroken by pylons, the council will 
have to defer to their choice. But the value of its activities, 
apart from its prevention of some unnecessary horrors, lies 
in making authority—and private enterprise—think again 
about some projects. Small modifications and a very 
little extra expense will often enable the thing to be done 
without spoiling a beauty spot. What is surprising is that 
the council can do so much with so small an income. Last 
year its mcome was only £5,800, to meet expenditure of 


£6,370. It certainly deserves more support from the public 
than it gets. 


The Unsafe Home 


t will come as a shock to most people to learn that the 

modern home, with its labour-saving equipment and 
amenities, is a dangerous place to live m. Yet the report 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on Accidents in the 
Home (HMSO, 6d.) shows that annual deaths from 
domestic accidents far outnumber road deaths. (The com- 
parative figures are shown in the accompanying chart.) 
No national figures about injuries in the home have been 
compiled, but they are certainly very large. The report 
states that in 1946 in a congested Birmingham area 9 per 
cent of the children under 10 and 13 per cent of all adults 
were treated at the Birmingham Accidents Hospital for 
accidents in the home. It has been estimated, from the 
experience of this hospital, that the hospital treatment of 


home accidents in the country as a whole costs about £4-£5 
million a year. 


HOME AND ROAD ACCIDENTS 
(Number of deaths; England and Woles) 


‘41 42 43 44 45 “46 “47 48 49 1949 1950 195! 





The very young and the elderly and old are, as one would 
expect, most prone to accidents at home. Twenty-five per 
cent of the deaths are accounted for by children under 
35, and 50 per cent by persons over 65. According to the 
report, the commonest kinds of fatal accidents are as 
follows: falls, §8 per cent; burns and scalds, 13 per cent ; 
suffocation, 12 per cent; coal-gas poisoning, 8 per cent. 
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The proportion attributed to suffocation should, however. 
be treated with some reserve. There is a widely held belic/ 
that many babies found dead in cot or pram, and sub- 
sequently said to have been suffocated, may actually have 
died from natural causes. 

Like road accidents, accidents in the home can be de:i: 
with partly by legislation. It is an offence, for instance. 
to leave a child in a room with an unguarded fire ; and |1s; 
year an Act was passed preventing the sale of gas, electric 
and oil fires without adequate protection. But.as with road 
accidents, the main remedies must be propaganda and 
education. The worthy purpose of the committee’s repor: 
is to provide material on which campaigns for prevention 
can be based. 


Storm Signals in Soviet Germany 


HE penalty of failure has begun to fall on Herr Ulbricht, 

whose loudly vaunted process of “ building socialism ” 
in the Soviet Zone of Germany has led to an economic 
crisis and the flight of hundreds of thousands of valuable 
citizens to the west. It is no longer possible to hide the 
effects of terrorism, the collectivisation of farms and gallop- 
ing inflation even in Czechoslovakia, where serious unrest 
has admittedly followed the government’s currency reform 
(dealt with on page 745). In Eastern Germany, the Com- 
munist system is laid bare to western eyes, as the stream 
of refugees pour over with their tales of misery and —. . 
sion ; yet the Soviet Zone was intended to be the mode! a 
magnet for Western Germans. 

The concessions that were announced on Wednesday by 
the Socialist Unity Party in Eastern Germany are, there- 
fore, in the first place a forced admission of weakness. 
They are intended to plug the flow of refugees, and to 
lure back the producers—particularly the farmers and 
technicians—who have already sought sanctuary in the 
west. By halting the drive towards Communism, sources 
of food supplies and consumer goods are to be unfrozen. 
In addition, the concessions are probably intended to coun- 
teract anti-Communist and anti-Russian feelings in Western 


_ Germany during the election campaign. This new modera- 


tion—which includes an agreement to stop persecution of 
the Evangelical Church—may have some effect in appeasing 
the Germans, to judge by the tributes which the Austrians 
are now paying to the Russians for concessions made in that 
country. It is a mournful fact that the very brutality of the 
Russians’ normal behaviour means that everyone tends to be 
delighted with them when they show signs of civilisation, 
while the freedom long granted by Western governments is 
taken for granted. 

The concessions made in the Soviet Zone include credits 
for the private traders and abandonment of what are now 
called “ errors” in “ coercive tax collection methods.” Re- 
turning farmers will get their land back, or receive com- 
pensation. There will be an amnesty for peasants who 
had been sentenced for failure to deliver the quotas imposed 
on them, and on all prisoners serving sentences of up ‘0 
three years for crimes against State property. It is con- 
firmed that the decree which in May deprived well over 2 
million people of ration cards will be reversed. As this 
move had originally been made as part of an attempt ‘0 
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op up surplus purchasing power, the latest decision 
a that the Soviet German leaders will now have t 
find some other way to combat the serious inflation 
‘heir Zone. ‘They may try currency reform, though the 
unprecedented resistance roused by the Czech govern- 
ment’s reform suggests that this is a solution which will 
not be lightly adopted. 


BS 


Prince Akihito’s Visit 


ris visit of the Japanese Crown Prince to this country 
| on the occasion of the Coronation has been a signifi- 
ni eveat, not only as a symbol of the restoration of friendly 
‘os between Britain and Japan since the peace treaty, 
Jso because Japan is now the most important country 
outside the Commonwealth to retain the institution of 
hereditary monarchy as part of its political system. Prince 
Akihito has followed in his father’s footsteps ; for the present 
Emperor visited Britain in 1921, when he was himself 
Crown Prince, and some years ago, according to Mrs Vining, 
the American Quaker who was tutor in English to Prince 
Akihito during the occupation period in Japan, the latter 
declared that Britain was the. foreign country he most 
wanted to visit—a preference surprising to his teacher, 
who expected him to put America first. 

He has now made his first tour abroad at the impression- 
able age of nineteen, he has been a welcome guest in this 
country, and he has had an opportunity of observing at 
first hand those British institutions which have long been 
ajmired in Japan, but have hitherto been prevented by 
idverse conditions from having a decisive influence. The 
Meiji Constitution of 1889, under which Japan was 
governed until 194§, was modelled, not on the British, but 
on the German, political system of the time, and was 
designed to reserve far-reaching executive powers for the 
monarchy, while granting to an elected parliament rights 
similar to these of Bismarck’s Reichstag. But the eclipse 
{ Imperial Germany in 1918 left Britain as the principal 
example of successful monarchy in the west, and Hirohito, 
doth as Emperor and, for a period previous to his accession 
is Regent, favoured the trend towards a parliamentary 
monarchy of the British type which was marked during the 
twenties. This was shown particularly in the Emperor’s 
rclusal to replace the Genro or Elder Statesmen—the body 
ch nominated Prime Ministers—as they gradually died 
i. it was expected that after their final extinction cabinets 
vuld be formed according to a usage similar to the British. 
‘ut a constitutionally autonomous and politically minded 
ny seized the powers which might have passed to the 
', and the Court was not strong enough to prevent their 
litical ascendancy. ’ 
_otace the war Japan has adopted under American promp- 
ung a complete parliamentary democratic constitution, but 
the monarchy remains a factor of great influence, if no 
‘onger legal power. It cam be am essential element of 
“tabuity in the new liberal Japan or it can become a centre 
‘uonary intrigue. Much depends on the concepti 
h the young Crown Prince forms of the ‘ictiecran 
waco he is destined to sueceed. It may be hoped that he 
“S taken away from this country some impressions and 
observations which may be helpful to him in the increasing 
‘esponsibilities that lie ahead of him ae 
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Freedom of an Editor 


HAT political and civil liberties in Switzerland should 


be in serious. danger seems incredible. Over the 
centuriés political freedom has not only been a Swiss habit, 
but it has also been extended to a series of stormy exiles, 
from Rousseau to Lenin. Last week, however, the country 
found itself in a crisis of opinion over the problem of 
whether or not the direction of a newspaper is.a public 
trust, independent of the will of its board of directors. The 
crisis arose over the resignation of M. Pierre Béguin, the 
editor of the liberal Gazette de Lausanne. The Gazette, 
which was founded in the revolutionary year of 1798, has 
prestige and influence far exceeding its circulation of 20,000 
copies. M. Béguin’s resignation was the result of seven 
years of mounting conflict between his own liberal editorial 
policies and the wishes of a small group of conservative 
Vaudois financiers who have acquired a controlling interest 
in the paper. 

M. Béguin felt that the Gazette could no longer carry on 
as an independent paper and his stand has been supported 
by a number of other trustees and many of his regular 
contributors. It has, moreover, received wide backing from 
the public and the rest of the press. It even seems likely 
that the Federal Council, at the request of the National 
Council at Berne, will give a public ruling, especially as it 
is preparing to revise the article on the freedom of the 
press in the Swiss Federal Constitution. 

As long as the conflict is sub judice it would be improper 
to do more than recognise that the problem is one of great 
complexity. On the one hand, a newspaper such as the 
Gazette is far more than a private business and stands 
in a relationship of responsible independence towards the 
community. On the other hand, so long as a newspaper 
represents the private investment and consequent risk of 
its trustees, the latter have a case for making their opinions 
felt. . A settlement of the dispute between the parties now 
seems likely, as the opponents of M. Béguin have 
unstiffened. The details will be interesting to newspapers 
far beyond Switzerland, for the principle involved is vital. 
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Books & Publications 


Controls and Controllers 


THE CONTROL OF RAW 
MATERIALS. The history of the Second 
World War: United Kingdom Civil Series. 
By J. Hurstfield. 

HM. Stationery Office. 530 pages. 35s. 


W HETHER in war or peace, this 
country must import its raw 
materials, and the basic problem in the 
last war was again the physical one of 
getting them in. Until the advent of 
Lend-Lease, indeed, there was a serious 
financial problem ;~ and all through 
there were problems of procurement 
that increased with the loss of the Pacific 
and the entry of the United States, until 
the whole allied and neutral world was 
being combed for various scarce 
materials required for the combined war 
effort. But for Great Britain shipping 
was the overriding problem in the case 
of staple materials. 

In this volume of the official history 
of the war, Mr. Hurstfield traces with 
accuracy and fairness the development of 
the estimating and programming of re- 
quirements in relation to needs and to 
shipping space—from the prewar days, 
when no estimates could be made at all, 
until both the British authorities and the 
Combined Raw Materials Board were 
serving up programmes in profusion. 
Estimating is an art as much as a science, 
and practice improved greatly on the 
early days of “We must put down a 
figure” and “We mustn’t leave our- 
selves short” tempered by “ What’s the 
use of your asking for all that?” But 
how far even agreed programmes can fall 
short of achievement is indicated by the 
comparison given on page 216 between 
the shipping programmes for 1942 and 
the actual imports. Mr Hurstfield is 
perhaps inclined to overrate the import- 
ance of estimating in totals, essential 
as it was. He quotes a dictum that “in 
a planned economy statistics assume the 
role played by competition under private 
enterprise.” But while statistics of the 
future may provide an aim, an assump- 
tion, or an argument, the result has still 
to be struggled for. 

Mr Hurstfield justly emphasises the 
lack of prewar preparation, and how 
gradual was the approach to full civilian 
austerity. Three things might have. been 
done in the prewar period. Preparations 
might have been made to curtail civilian 
consumption drastically on the outbreak 
of war, in the expectation that the 
resources released would sooner or later 
be taken up in the war effort. This 
course was hardly conceivable in the 
climate of the time, and it may be 
doubted whether it would, in fact, have 
shortened the war or rendered it less 
costly. Secondly, stocks of raw materials 


might have been gathered, in the confi- 
dent expectation that they would in due 
course be required. This was done only 
to a very limited extent, but the “ phoney 
war” gave something of a second 
chance. Thirdly, apparatus might have 
been established to enable the control of 
raw materials to be undertaken without 
delay. Under the stimulus of Munich 
this was done effectively, and on the day 
war broke out fully staffed controls 
came into force for the more important 
materials. They were staffed from the 
trade ; the controller himself was usually 
drawn therefrom ; and in all matters of 
detail they had to think and act pretty 
much for themselves. The controls were 
even physically scattered over the 
country. A small headquarters, staffed 
by civil servants with an admixture 
mainly of dons, was responsible for their 
co-ordination and guidance and for 
transmitting instructions on policy. It 
was also responsible for looking after the 
many lesser materials for which no 
separate control for the time being 
existed, but which might at any moment 
become a critical point in the war effort. 

This organisation was by no means 
the only possible one—the Ministry of 
Food indeed chose rather differently— 
but it worked remarkably well. The 
golden rule for headquarters was to give 
help freely where needed, and to inter- 
fere as little as possible when the control 
was strong and fortunate enough to do 
its job effectively and without getting 
into trouble. The allocation of a number 
of materials for which departments were 
in acute competition was in due course 
undertaken by an _ inter-departmental 
committee with a ministerial chairman. 
A heavy burden, however, fell upon the 
controllers, who plunged into the un- 
known with courage and détermination 
and carried their trades with them. 
Too little recognition has been given to 
their resourcefulness, flexibility and 
impartiality. Mr Hurstfield deals with 
them in no more than very general 
terms, but it is to be hoped that before 
recollection fades and records disappear 
the adventures of some of them at any 
rate may be written down. 


Warm-hearted Believer 


BORN TO BELIEVE. 
By Lord Pakenham. 
Jonathan Cape. 254 pages. 18s. 


ORD PAKENHAM’S autobiography 
provides an attractive and reliable 
self-portrait—none the worse for being 
partly unconscious—and a chain of 
amusing stories about his various 
acquaintances and political adversaries 
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to all of whom he is a little more than 
generous. But his approach is too emo. 
tional and subjective to offer a convinc. 
ing or coherent account either of his 
policy as a Socialist Minister or of jis 
successive changes of front towards 
politics and religion. ~Odd as it say 
seem in one who has chosen an acad 
career, Lord Pakenham, despite -on- 
siderable intellectual brilliance, appe.rs 
from this book to be ruled by his heart 
rather than his head. His main attitudes 
are to be explained on an emotional 
rather than intellectual basis. 

Lord Pakenham has become  ;.ic- 
cessively a supporter of Mr de Valera, 
a Socialist and a Roman Catholic. The 
first decision he justifies on the grounds 
that partition is “against nature” what- 
ever this may mean ; the second, by the 
dogmatic assertion that there is 4 
“superior morality” in the Socialist 
case “above all in its demand for an 
equalitarian distribution of wealth.” 
This view, if accepted, would justify any 
policy of confiscation and runs clean 
counter to the philosophy of the Roman 
Catholic Church on the subject of pro- 
perty, but Lord Pakenham endeavours 
to support it by the proposition “ be- 
cause I believe that each one of us is of 
equal and infinite importance in the 
sight of God ”—a premise which hardly 
seems to justify in itself the compulsory 
redistribution of material things on an 
arbitrarily egalitarian basis. 

His conversion to Roman Catholiciyn 
is explained as an urgent necessity ucca- 
sioned by the need to salvage his 
genuine piety from philosophic agnosti- 
cism. Comparatively late for one of his 
generation he came to doubt the exist- 
ence of God, and, some thirteen years 
afterwards, he tells us that he flew in to 
Father D’Arcy at Brewer Street “ike 
a homing pigeon.” “ It was not a choice 
between Catholicism and any other form 
of religion. It was a belief in Catho- 
licism or no belief at all.” Faced with 
these stark alternatives, no doubt | ord 
Pakenham made the right choice ; but 
it is precisely the question why life 
should have presented itself to him in 
this somewhat simplified form to which 
he never really gives any sort of answer. 

The same uninteliectual and sub- 
jective approach colours his account of 
his principal ministerial decisions. One 
may approve the courage and warmth 
of heart with which he entered into his 
duties to the defeated Germans, but he 
never explains why he should discount 
the opinions of those whoregard them 4 
little more ‘suspiciously than he does 
himself. The debate on his rejection, 
perhaps a little hasty, of the results of 
the judicial inquiry into the Prestwick 
air disaster is reduced to “nothing but 
a Prep School Court Martial . . . kick, 
pinch, slap, punch.” And the relations 
between the races in Africa suggest [0 
Lord Pakenham nothing more compli- 
cated than the pi of the Irish 
tenantry assembled before Lord Aber- 
deen at a Pakenham horse show. 

The title “ Born to Believe ” is drawn 
from Disraeli’s famous speech et the 
Sheldonian in which he proclaimed 5im- 
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«lf as “on the side of the angels.” No 
one who reads this book will doubt the 
ity of Lord Pakenham’s faith or his 

sire to serve on the side of the ; 
t those who are less concerned with 
.chievement than with the content 
grounds of belief will find little to 
S them in his account of the matter. 


German Generals 
GERMAN GENERAL STAFF. 


Valter Gérlitz. 
; and Carter. 508 pages. 30s. 
WORD AND SWASTIKA. 
By Telford Taylor. 
Victor Gollancz. 413 pages. 21s. 


Ts sinister characteristics of the 
German General Staff were for long 
an article of simple democratic faith— 
no institution in German history has 

oved such authority as the army, 
none so completely embodied the con- 
tinuity of national purpose. The General 
Staff were the high priests of this tradi- 
tion, which they were trained to serve 
with an impersonal. devotion. | Their 
iescription of themselves as unpolitical 
is naive and misleading ; under its ablest 
leaders, from Scharnhorst to Seeckt and 
Schleicher, the High Command played, 
and sought to play, a major role in the 
development of the German state and its 
policy. The plea that German generals 
were not concerned with politics was 
the excuse with which the army’s leaders 
sought to evade obligations (as under 
Weimar) or responsibilities (as under 
Hitler) which they found it convenient 
not to recognise. Hitler was the first 
German ruler who refused to accept the 
pretensions of the General Staff, and 
their exclusion from politics after 1938 
marked the end of their power—without 
regard to what they may regaim in the 
future. 

No history of this remarkable institu- 
tion has hitherto been available in 
English. The first of these two volumes 
s an abridged translation of the work 
which was first published in 

i950. Herr Gérlitz, who is also the 
= hor of a history of the Second World 
ar and a biography of Hitler, tells 
his story plainly and clearly. 
ning briefly with the work 
founding fathers, Goren 
ho orst, and Clausewitz, he really. 
into his stride with Moltke, who 
uucf of the Prussian General 
oe Only Seeckt ranks. with 
in the influence he exerted 
char icter of the German General 
- | series of well-drawn portraits 
the gap between, from Schlieff 


o 


i 


ig history to find a in Cannae 
for his. own plan of encirclement, to 
Hindenburg and the magic formula of 
the “ stab in the back.” 


More than half the volume is 
to the years after 1918, and the 
on the Weimar period is the 
book. oe years that. 
— rilliant hopes. of 

uld do for the German 
ended with the ignominy of a 
uniliation, at the hands of 
the loss of the war, It is a 


i 


iv 
iff 
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record, which illustrates the limitations 
not only of the men who then led the 
German army but of the tradition in 
which they had been bred. Herr Gérlitz 
is content to tell his story with few 
comments. But most English readers 
will feel bound to ask whether the moral 
decline that stands out so sharply from 
his pages does not go back to the 
methods of chicanery and deceit with 
which the German High Command 
sought to conceal its responsibility for 
the loss of the war and its intention to 
rebuild German military power after 
1918. 

It is also true, as Brigadier Telford 
Taylor insists in the second of these two 
books, that the German generals were 
in far more substantial agreement with 
Hitler’s objectives than they or Herr 
GGrlitz are prepared to admit. Brigadier 
Taylor’s book is substantially an expan- 
sion of the brief he presented as one of 
the American prosecutors at the Nurem- 
berg Trials, and it makes effective use 
of the evidence then brought to light. 
The narrative stops short. with the 
occupation of -Poland in 1939, but its 
analysis of the social and moral short- 
comings of the German Officer Corps 
and its traditions is far more critical than 
Herr Géorlitz’s account. Indeed, a 
comparison of the two books reveals the 
wide gap that still separates American 
and British views of the place and pur- 
pose of the army in the state from those 
of even postwar German opinion. 

Twice before, after Jena and after 
1918, _Germany’s military leaders 
succeeded in evading the terms of a 
dictated peace with momentous con- 
sequences for Germany and for Europe. 
The decision to rearm Germany again 
may be inescapable, but these two books 
leave one in little doubt of the dangers 
that can arise from pursuing such a 
course without adequate safeguards 


Matters Great and Small 
OUR TIMES: A Social History, 


HIS book consists of a series of 

chapters recording forty years’ 
change in food, agriculture, health, 
building, transport, com- 
munications, power, machinery, 
industry and leisure. Thus 
it is not, perhaps, quite a social history ; 
but it assembles in a convenient and 
readable form an immense amount of the 
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at very special banquets; that the 
percentage of labourers to farmers has 
fallen. in sixty years from 5:1 to 2:1; 
that an increasing number of people 
pronounce the d in Wednesday ; that the 
last country bank issuing its own notes 
lasted until 1921; that the BBC 
orchestra in December, 1922, contained 
only eight performers. 

Great matters and small alternate with 
a charming inconsequence. Having dis- 
posed of the atom bomb we confront the 
fguntain pen. Among the most fascinat- 
ing pages are those describing how 
things are run at a Butlin camp. It is 
obviously rather like Eton, only better. 
This would be an excellent book for a 
school library. It is, of course, as the 
publisher’s" name suggests, profusely 
illustrated. 


Compleat Holiday-maker 


OXFORD TRAVEL ATLAS OF 
BRITAIN. 

Edited by D. P. Bickmore. 

Oxford University Press. 34 maps and 253 
pages. 10s. 6d. 


i Bee publishers describe this book, 
with excessive modesty, as an atlas. 
Certainly it contains a number of maps, 
but there is also much information of 
a kind that does not normally find a 
place in an atlas. The atlas is well 
planned and is therefore an casy 
reference book. 

The book opens with a list of “100 
country ¢ating-places” and continues 
with lists of notable gardens and country 
houses. Then follow road maps (show- 
ing traffic density), railway and physical 
maps, maps of scenery (the legends are 
of doubtful legibility and the colour- 
printing of poor registration), maps of 
sunshine and rainfall, and sports. The 
United Kingdom is covered by a series 
of maps at about 12 miles to the inch. 
The gazetteer, perhaps the most impor- 
tant section of the book, occupies the 
rest of the volume. 

Every reviewer records his protest 
when one of his favourite objects of 
interest is omitted. Let it therefore be 
stated that the charming Byland abbey 

goes unnoticed, whereas other Yorkshire 
aie are all recorded ; also the prob- 
ably unequalled parish church of Whitby 
has no reference made to it. In fact 


recording of objects of historical and 
architectural interest is Very incomplete. 
These matters are of interest to people 
planning a holiday and should receive 
more attention in a second edition. 

It is right, however, to keep a sense 
of proportion and to emphasise that this 
holiday atlas contains an enormous mass 
of information within a very small com- 
pass and at a modest price. The 
gazetteer is undoubtedly the most 


. impressive feature of the atlas and it is 


effectively linked with the maps by cross 
references based on the national grid 
system. ‘The book should become 2 
standard work of reference on every- 
body’s bookshelves and a most useful 
handbook for any visitor proposing to 
spend a wide-ranging holiday in Britain. 
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Text and Reference Books 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF RAW MATERIALS. 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
104 pages. 7s. 6d. 


This litth book is divided into, three 
parts. In the first, it discusses the problems 
that affect raw materials today, and 
describes experiments in international co- 
operation. Then it gives notes on sources 
and uses and, thirdly, tables of world pro- 
duction of about fifty commodities, agricul- 
tura! and mineral. One section deals with 
synthetic materials. Information, includigg 
statistics, not usually obtainable in one book 
are here brought together. 


* 


STATISTICAL YEARBOOK 1952. 

United Nations. Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office. 554 pages. Clothbound 55s.; 
Paperbound 45s. 

The latest issue of this yearbook continues 
to provide a valuable service in international 
statistics. A few new tables have been 
added since the previous issue while a few 
others have been omitted ; but improve- 
ments have mainly taken the form of 
extending the scope of some of the series 
and introducing new countries. 


* 


IRON AND STEEL WORKS OF THE WORLD. 
Edited by M. G. Cordero. 
Quin Press. 651 pages. 50s. 


Details are given of more than a thousand 
works in fifty countries, mainly those pro- 
ducing pig iron, raw steel rolled sections, 
flat steel and tinplate ; independent fabri- 
cating works and small re-rollers are not 
generally included. For most of the larger 
works, these include descriptions of the 
steel plant and equipment installed, the 
products made, the total issued capital, and 
some indications about capacity or output 
in a recent year. This is the first publica- 
tion of its kind ; it constitutes a very useful 
assembly of data, including some upon 
steelworks in Communist-controlled coun- 
tries. 


* 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE 
YEAR, 1953. 
663 pages. {£3 3s. 


This annual deals mainly with the events 
of 1952, and follows the general pattern 
of its predecessors with the addition of 
some new subjects. The European Defence 
Community and the Mutual Security Pro- 
gramme are included for the first time. 
Historical reviews covering a longer period 
than 1952 are given of some important 
items at home and abroad. Nearly all the 
articles are illustrated, many of them by 
photographs of a high quality. 


* 


THE PRACTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
By N. E. Coe and M. E. Ogborn. 
Cambridge University Press. 440 pages. 32s. 


This addition to the series of new text- 
books that is being published jointly by 
the Institute of Actuaries and the Faculty 
of Actuaries in Scotland is intended for 
students studying for an advanced part of 
the examinations. The scope of the subject 
is so wide that it has been necessary to 
condense greatly the treatment of each 
individual topic ; the book is, nevertheless, 
far from heavy going and there is an 


adequate bibliography at the end of each 
chapter. 

Readers are. assumed to possess @ 
thorough knowledge of the theory of com- 
pound interest and of life contingencies, 
and the book has, therefore, only a limited 
appeal to the non-actuary. It does, however, 
give a useful insight into the intricacies of 
the administration of life assurance, 
instils a healthy respect for the mathe- 
matical dexterity and breadth of knowledge 
that is required of the present-day actuary. 
In addition to a mastery of more mysterious 
crafts, such as the calculation of premiums 
and the valuation of the liabilities of life 
offices and pension funds, the actuary must 
possess a sound working knowledge of many 
other things, including income taxation, the 
interpretaticn of medical reports and the 
theory and practice. of investment. _ The 
extent to which the authors have kept their 
feet firmly on the ground is illustrated by 
their remark that “when the proposed life 
is stated to be a total abstainer we need to 
know for how long he has been an abstainer. 
If he has previously suffered from alcoholism 
the risk is one of a return to alcoholic 
excess.” 

The two actuarial professional bodies are 
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showing considerable enterprise and energy 
in the aoa of their new texthooks 
and skill in the selection of authors ho 
possess the facility of presenting bh: ily 
technical subjects im a readable manne; 


This book maintains the already establisned 
high standard of the series. 


* 


THE YEARBOOK OF THE UNIVERSITIES OF tip 
COMMONWEALTH, 1953. 

G. Bell & Sons. 

1805 pages. 3 gns. 


This yearbook, published for the Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, is now in its thirtieth issue. |; 
gives information, revised up to last 
September, about each Commonwealth 
university and university college ; it lists its 
teaching staff, the degrees, diplomas, and 
postgraduate awards that it offers, and 
states the income that it commands. I: also 
gives a brief summary of the history of 
each institution. It is a useful book of 
reference, especially for those interested in 
higher education in the Commonwealth 


Letters to the Editor 





A Natural Phenomenon 


Sir—Reluctance to spoil the innocent 
wonder of the credulous and destroy a 
good tourist attraction has hitherto kept 
me silent on the subject of the Loch 
Ness monster. But now that, as noted 
in your issue of May 3oth, the Gas 
Council is about to make a large-scale 
search for natural gas in this country, 
poor Nessie’s demise cannot be far off. 
For Nessie is not phenomenal but merely 
a phenomenon. She is created by the 
periodical rising to the surface of the 
loch of a series of huge bubbles of 
natural gas coming from a geological 
fault that passes under Loch Ness.— 
Yours faithfully, A. W. Morrison 
Glasgow 


Mink to Beaver Lamb 


Sir,—The article in your issue of 
May gth contains some misleading 
Statistics: relating to the use and 


export of the home-produced rabbit skin 
crop. The British crop of rabbit skins: 
is used for the manufacture of fur felt 
hats, and the bulk of the crop is exported 
to the United States and Continental 
manufacturers. The quantity of British 
rabbit’ skins used for the manufacture of 
garments is negligible. The manufac- 
turer of rabbit skin coats relies primarily 
on imported merchandise, as the indi- 
— oe is unsuitable. Total home 
Pp ce skin exports during 1 1-§2 
was {3,078,000, and of this pe Fagan 
were raw undressed rabbit skins for the 
hatting industry, primarily exported to 
the United States, 

This industry does not. come under 


the purview of the London fur market, 
but is carried on by old-established mer- 
chants in the United Kingdom, and these 
houses are not to be found “ in the little 
side streets behind the dignified head- 
quarters of the Hudson Bay Company.” 
The Britjsh rabbit skin crop is neither 
collected nor merchandised by the fur 
trade. It is not supplied to nor manu- 
factured by the fur trade. It is essen- 
tially the raw material of the hatters’ 
fur and fur felt hat industries —Yours 
faithfully, 


S.E.1 J. Barry DE JoncH 


Who Rules in Africa? 


Srr—In the article published in The 
Economist of May 16th, it is stated that 
the Executive Council of Uganda is 
“ entirely official.” This is not so. ‘The 
council, under the presidency of the 
Governor, consists of six ex-officio 
members, three official members and six 
unofficials. The wumofficials are two 
Africans, two Europeans and two 
Asians. 

I think it should be made clear, (00, 
that there is an African preponderance 
on the unofficial side of Legislative 
Council, though hot, as you rightly point 
out, on Legislative Council as a whole. 
At present, the council is balanced 
between sixteen ex-officio and official 
members, all of whom are heads of 
Government Departments, and sixiccn 
unofficials. The nofficials are cight 
Africans (two representing each of the 
four provinces), four Europeans and four 
Asians.—Yours faithfully, 
Kampala Horace WHITE 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others.are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 


Crusade Meets Congress 


Washington, D.C. 

"THE early part of last week provided a stimulating diet 

for American television and -radio audiences. On 
Monday, June 1st, they listened to Mr John Foster Dulles 
reporting on his visit to India and the Middle East. On 
Tuesday they were tuned all day to the great and gorgeous 
happenings in London, and on Wednesday they had the 
privilege of a “ folksy ” television interview with the Presi- 
dent and four members of his cabinet. This last, although 
it attracted nothing like the attention accorded to the 
generally disappointing and unsuccessful. presentation of 
the Coronation, represents a new and serious attempt to 
build a bridge between the President and the American 
public along the lines of the Roosevelt “ fireside talks.” It 
was not altogether successful ; the slick hand of the New 
York advertising agency which had turned many stomachs 
during the Republican election campaign was again in 
evidence. The President made an unfortunate reference to 
the scare word “ Munich” ‘in referring to the possibility 
of compromise in international negotiations and certain 
aspects of policy, such as agricultural exports, were dis- 
cussed too glibly. 

The key to the importance of this new political use of 
television lay in the extent to which its general tone belied 
its brave title “ The Crusade Up to Now,” for this had 
little of the ruthless vigour of a crusade about it. It was a 
highly defensive attempt to explain to the American people 
that despite appearances the Administration has in fact 
got policies for agriculture, national security, welfare, and 
the economy which it does not need the help of Congress to 
tormulate or administer. That a President who was elected 
with by far the largest popular vote in American political 
history should find himself, after five months in office, 
obliged to give such an explanation is not, however, as 
remarkable as it seems. ; 

President Eisenhower is not a politician and, as a pro- 
fessional soldier, has been living outside the United States 
(or a great part of the past forty years. To him, as to many 
other Americans who have never had the opportunity. or 
the curiosity to study the workings of their own political 
system at first hand, the duels and conflicts between Con- 
gress and the Presidency over the past twenty years have 
seemed largely unnecessary, the work of factious and 
‘ractious men which could be avoided with a little common 
courtesy and common sense. The view that the President 
must either lead his party from the day of his inauguration 
: be led by them, that he must rule through a coalition of 
‘“s-minded people in both parties and not depend solely 


on His own party, was thought by many to be purely an 
invention of the high-hatided Roosevelt and Truman 
regimes. 

Mr Eisenhower has now found out that this is not so, 
that there are basic rulesin American politics which govern 
his own presidency as much as those of his predecessors. 
Within the space of a week he was forced to dissent vigor- 
ously in public from Senator Taft’s notions on Far Eastern 
policy, to intervene directly to dissuade the Senate from 
tacking a rider to an Appropriation Bill which would have 
cut off the United States contribution to the United Nations 
if Communist China were admitted, and to use his influence 
to persuade the House Ways and Means Committee to 
report out a Bill for the continuation of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act without crippling riders or amend- 
ments. 


* 


Unfortunately this resumption of presidential initiative 
has come so late upon the scene that a substantial price has 
had to be paid for it. To convert the rider on the admission 
of Communist China to the United Nations into a Senate 
resolution, the President has had to give an undertaking— 
or at least it is construed in that sense by Senators Know- 
land and Bridges—that he will provide an active lead in 
preventing that admission. This clearly implies a much 
more dogmatic attitude to the question than the President 
or the State Department would like to take. Many people 
feel that this piece of senatorial folly should have been 
headed off before it had begun to gather serious momentum 
by the kind of discreet State Department pressure and 
explanation which could generally be managed even in 
the bad old days of Mr Truman’s difficulties with Congress. 
This feeling was reinforced by the President’s admission at 
his press conference two weeks ago that he was unaware 
of this development in Congress, although it had been in 
the press for at least a day and a half. 

Equally, in order to persuade the Bourbons of the House 
of Representatives, Mr Reed and Mr Simpson, to accept 
an unrestricted renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, the Administration has had to agree to enlarge the 
Tariff Commission from a six to a seven member board. 
The Act which set up the commission forty years ago was 
intended to establish an impartial fact-finding board, leav- 
ing considerations of policy to the President. This was 
clearly set out in the stipulation that not more than three 
members were to be of the same political party. Now it 
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seems certain that there is to be a Republican majority. on 
the commission. The President has got the breathing space 
of a year which he considers necessary to reconsider Ameri- 
can foreign trade policy but, as the Washington Post says, 
“ it is unfortunate that. the extension has been sullied with 
a measure reminiscent of President Roosevelt’s attempt to 
pack the Supreme Court.” 

What is unfortunate, from his own point of view, is not 
that President Eisenhower has tried the experiment of 
treating the Republican committee chairmen in Congress 
as if they were capable of pursuing the national interest 
until they proved themselves unable to meet this standard, 
but that he has allowed the experiment to continue for so 
long. On the expenditure side his fiscal policy, which for 
sound administrative reasons could not be presented until 
a few weeks ago, will probably be accepted, and the 
current row over the cuts in the Air Force budget will blow 
down river like a Potomac thunder shower. On the revenue 
side the President and Mr Humphrey, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, face a gathering storm over the extension of the 
excess profits tax, on which they have failed to gain the 
backing from the National Association of Manufacturers 
and other business organisations whose support they had— 
somewhat naively—hoped to enlist. This augurs badly for 
the rest of the untidy tax structure which has grown up to 
meet the needs of rearmament and forced the President 
to take his case directly to the people, not only over the 
head of Mr Reed but also over the leaders of business 
opinion. 

* 


It is foolish to try to judge President Eisenhower, a 
man without direct political experience who heads a party 
ignorant of contemporary administrative responsibility, as 
if he were an experienced politician. Nevertheless, it seems 
justifiable to record two sources of regret. The first is that 
there was not a better understanding in the White House of 
the time element in the American legislative machine. As 
a result of the gentle hand which Mr Eisenhower has laid 
upon Congress, a great many of the sensible constructive 
measures which formed part of his “ Crusade ” will have to 
be abandoned for this year. Although frantic efforts are 
being made to prepare revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act to 
conform to the President’s promises to labour, it is doubtful 
if they will see the statute book at this session. Similarly 
statehood for Hawaii, the St Lawrence Seaway and the 
admission of a quarter of a million refugees and immigrants 
will probably go by the board for this year. 

The other source of regret is that the likelihood of a 
Korean truce finds the President without that clear ascend- 
ancy over Congress and his own party which he will need 
to guide them through the complicated and unpalatable 
decisions which will flow from an armistice agreement. This 
is going to open.a Pandora’s box of views and prejudices 
on the future of American relations with Communist China, 
and the most extreme ones, on this as on economic and 
fiscal questions, exist within the President's -own party. 
The danger is that the President, and American foreign 
policy, may become imprisoned by the passions which the 
Republican Senators can stir up on Far Eastern questions. 
As Mr Ernest Lindley has expressed it in Newsweek: 
“‘In a real sense, the major question may be, not whether 
the President can win control of Congress, but whether he 
can escape the control of Congress sufficiently to perform 
the highest functions of his office.” 
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Choked with Wheat 


ITH this week’s crop report, the time has arri\:. 

when the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr Benson, « in 
no longer avoid burying his principles under a mountain . 
wheat. For the report confirms the forecast that «: 
year’s wheat harvest will exceed 1 billion bushels, and j; 
therefore seems that Mr Benson will be forced to make 
farmers vote on whether they will curtail their wheat acreas- 
for the coming season, or do without the governmen: 
present high price supports for wheat. 

The law requires that, when the coming year’s supplies 
are apparently going to exceed. normal requirements, then 
wheat planting must be limited on a quota basis, provided 
two-thirds of the wheat farmers agree. If they do not, the 
support price must be almost halved; this would mean 
that next year the government would guarantee only about 
$1.25 a bushel for wheat instead of the present support 
price of around $2.20. With an expected carry-over of 
nearly 600 million bushels when the crop year ends this 
month, to add to the new crop which is already being 
harvested, there can be little doubt that next year’s normal 
requirements will be exceeded. And with the Korean 
armistice so near, Mr Benson can hardly take shelter behind 
the national emergency that saved his predecessor from 
having to impose quotas last year. 

That some restrictions are necessary in order to limit the 
government’s financial commitment is shown by the present 
position of the Commodity Credit Corporation, the agency 
responsible for price-supporting operations. Wheat, actually 
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owned by the corporation or held as collateral for loans to 
farmers, represents the largest single item by value 10 
the CCC’s investment. As a result of the favourable harvest 


. prospect, future prices of wheat are well below the support 


price at which loans are made, and have been falling sharp!y. 
It is therefore expected that in the next few weeks farmers 
will relinquish much of this wheat to the corporation 10 
preference to repaying their loans. In consequence, most of 
this year’s wheat surplus will be owned by the government. 
In addition farmers are likely to put a Linge proportion 
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than usual of the new crop under loan because of the low 
market price for wheat. Cotton and possibly maize are also 
candidates for acreage restrictions this year, but this will 
not be decided until the autunin. 


Various proposals are being considered in Congress for 
softening the impact of wheat quotas on farmers. It is 
being suggested that the present conception of “ normal 
reserves,” based on a period wheri the population of the 
United States was smaller and the danger of supplies being 
disrupted by war was less, is outdated and that stocks of as 
much as 500 million bushels of wheat are now desirable. 
If this idea gains legal acceptance, quota restrictions on 
wheat might not be required for next season. The House 
Agriculture Committee has approved a Bill which would fix 
the minimum acreage to be planted to wheat at 66 million 
acres ; the Department of Agriculture had proposed 62 
million acres for next year, which would mean that each 
farmer’s quota would be only about 80 per cent of his wheat 
plantings in the current crop year. 

But even if this higher figure is accepted Mr Benson, 
who only a weekeago was telling the country that agricul- 
tural programmes would give the farmer freedom of 
operation and should not price American products out of 
world markets, will have to spend the next month trying 
to induce farmers to vote for restrictions on their output in 
order that their prices may stay high. For if the farmers 
reject the quotas (they approved them when last asked to 
do so in the early nineteen-forties), the price of wheat seems 
certain to fall disastrously next summer, if not before, just 
as the congressional election campaign begins. And in that 
case the Republicans, who cannot afford to lose a seat, would 
have little hope of holding the votes of the farmers who 
were prosperous under the Democrats but whose prices and 
incomes have been falling steadily ever since the 
Republicans took office. It is not surprising that President 
Eisenhower’s first speaking tour since the election is taking 
him through the northern wheat states, or that the House 
of Representatives has insisted on giving the Secretary of 
Agriculture more money than he requested for the soil 
conservation programme ; under it payments are made to 
farmers who improve the fertility of their soil, something 
which any good farmer would do in any case. 


* 


It is not only the Republican principles. of economy and 
freedom from government regulation that are being choked 
by the wheat surplus, but also the principle of getting the 
government out of business. For the most immediate 
problem is that of finding storage space for the new crop, 
and for the maize that will be harvested in the late summer. 
The Department of Agriculture has already arranged for 
€mergency warehouses, such as a hundred laid-up cargo 
vessels belonging to the Maritime Commission, and farmers 
are being urged to expand their own storage capacity. But 
there is little doubt that, as last year’s grain crops -now 
under loan are taken over by the CCC, the government will 
be obliged, however reluctantly, to build new storage 
fac ilities and thus to compete’ with private enterprise. 
Political considerations enter into this question, too, for 
the Democratic victory in the agricultural states in 1948 
was widely credited to the failure of the Republican Con- 
ie to allow the government to add to its storage space 


or maize ; the large crop of that year then flooded the 
market and drove the price down. 
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The fall in export demand during the past year is the 
main reason for the present surpluses of wheat and cotton. 
Last March agricultural exports made up only 18 per cent 
of the total for the month, compared with 26 per cent 
of a rather higher total a year earlier ; wheat and wheat 
flour, valued at $74 million for the month, were, as usual, 
the leading farm exports, but had fallen in value by almost 
40 per cent since March, 1952, while cotton was down by 
over 50 per cent. 

It is admitted that this fall is due in part to the restric- 
tions that have been imposéd on agricultural imports, 
especially dairy products. Dairy products benefit from 
government price support programmes which keep prices 
high enough to attract competition from foreign sources. 
The much criticised section of the Defence Production Act, 
which requires that imports of these products should be 
controlled and has resulted in complete embargoes in several 
cases, is about to expire, but President Eisenhower has only 
been able to prevent Congress from renewing it by establish- 
ing new import quotas and tariff schedules for dairy pro- 
ducts and certain types of fats and oils. However he has at 
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least succeeded in lifting the complete ban on imports of 
butter and dried milk and has increased quotas for most 
types of cheese. The President has also asked Congress to 
lighten the wheat surplus directly, if only slightly, by giving 
37.5 million bushels (1 million tons) of government owned 
wheat to relieve the famine in Pakistan, and there are other 
proposals before Congress for moving farm surpluses “ not 
into storage but into stomachs” in other countries. 
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American Notes 





Time for Economic Advice 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER has at last produced his scheme 
p for the re-establishment of his Council of Economic 
Advisers, a decision which could hardly have been postponed 
much longer. Even now, it will be the end of July, unless 
Congress can be induced to approve the new scheme more 
quickly, before the council can function formally. And the 
Korean armistice.gives an urgency to the council’s official 
duty, that of making plans to counter a possible economic 
recession, which has not been felt since Congress set up the 
agency in 1946, immediately after the last war. The reces- 
sien forecast then failed to materialise, but President Eisen- 
hower dare not trust to luck that the same thing will happen 
again. For if a fall in economic activity does bring serious 
unemployment, then the Republican party, last in power in 
the early nineteen-thirties, would be forever associated in 
the public mind with depression. Therefore the new 
Administration ought to be, and apparently intends to be, 
prepared to answer any signs of an impending recession with 
even more speed than might have been expected from the 
Democrats. 

It would have made a bad impression if the President had 
begun by killing off the agency which is supposed to do 
his economic planning for him ; but in fact his delay in 
making up his mind allowed Congress to cut off the council’s 
funds and thus drive it out of business for the time being. 
Distrust of the old council arose from the political flavour 
given to it by its close association with Mr Truman’s Fair 
Deal policies ; the members, Mr Leon Keyserling in particu- 
lar, had often been outspoken defendants of the more 
extreme of these policies, both to Congress and the public, 
although they did not always speak with the same voice. 
Paradoxically, another criticism was that’ Mr Truman did 
not in fact take the council’s advice, or even bother to consult 
it, as much as he should have done. Moreover, other govern- 
ment agencies, with long-established interests in economic 
matters, regarded the economic advisers as upstarts and 
avoided them as much as possible. 

President Eisenhower’s reorganisation scheme sets up an 
advisory board on economic growth and stability, which 
would act as a co-ordineting body between the council and 
other government offices. The chairman of the board would 
be the chairman of the council, who is also given authority 
ever the other two members. The chairman’s prestige is 
further strengthened by the provision which makes it clear 
that only he is to deal directly with the President. The new 
chairman is to be Dr Arthur F. Burns, an economics pro- 
fessor and an expert on business cycles, who has been acting 
as the President’s economic adviser while the Council has 
been in abeyance ; President Eisenhower is known to rely 
heavily on his advisers ; and Dr Burns is respected in Con- 
gress and believes that the council should keep out of both 
political controversy and the public ¢ye. For all these 
reasons the Council’s new lease on life may be more suc- 
cessful, and perhaps more useful, than its old one. 
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Another ‘Round for States” Rights 


ee 


HE Senate Judiciary Committee has decided to forward 
- to the Senate the proposed Bricker amendment to the 
Constitution, which would give Congress and the states 
greater control over the President’s treaty-making powers. 
It is unlikely that this amendment, which is accompanied 
by a trenchant minority report, will be considered by Con- 
gress this year. And the resolution would have to be 
approved by two-thirds of the membership “ present” :: 
the Senate and House, and then by three-fourths of the 48 
State Legislatures within seven years, before it could beconic 
an effective amendment to.the Constitution. In spite of the 
fact that Senator Bricker and his supporters still have a 
long way to go, however, the favourable vote of the Judiciary 
Committee marks yet another round in the bout between n 
Congress and the Eisenhower Administration. 

The legal aspects of Senator Bricker’s case, which is based 
on the fear that treaties drafted and submitted by agencics 
of the United Nations would over-rule the’Constitution and 
cut across domestic legislation, are extremely complex. 
Backed by part of the American Bar Association, Senator 
Bricker has‘ been able to generate a good deal of heat and 
even a little light. It is possible to conceive of instances 
of conflict between the United Nations Charter and state 
laws. But whereas the perils invoked by the Bricker reso|u- 
tion are, at this time, imaginary, the motives behind it arc 
a real and present danger to the Administration. 

Senator Bricker and -his sixty-three colleagues who have 
endorsed the proposed amendment—ae fact which does not 
commit them to voting for it—represent a general move- 
ment to take power away from the White House and give 
it back to Congress and the individual states. Senator 
Bricker has made it plain that he wants to protect the 
“basic beliefs” of the people of the United States against 
the possibility of such disasters as another spell of Demo- 
cratic foreign policy. The Tenth Amendment declares that 
powers not specifically delegated to the federal government 
remain vested in the states. Thus the states should have 
the right to ratify or reject treaties which affect matters 
not directly within federal purview. But, while the asser- 
tion of states’ rights represented by the tidelands oil decision 
would affect the government only in case of emergency or 
secession, the Bricker amendment could hamstring Pres)- 
dent Eisenhower’s executive role in foreign policy. 

After a slow start, the Administration tried to stop tc 
resolution at the committee stage. Mr Dulles reversed /iis 
earlier opinion, expressed at Louisville in April, 1952, that 
treaty law can over-ride the Constitution. But this, together 
with the compliments heaped on Senator Bricker for |'s 
vigilance and red-blooded Americanism, has clearly not 
been enough to do more than, at the most, slow down the 
progress of the Amendment. 


More Academic than Free 


FTER much soul- Harvard University has . 


decided that former meeheip | in the Communist 
party or a refusal to answer congressional investigators «rc 
not prima facie causes for dismissal from its teaching 
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taff. This decision is an improvement over the policy of 
aiaa other universities where principles of academic free- 
dom have been partially sacrificed to fear of McCarthyism. 
It is not, however, that formulation of an honest doctrine 
and of a rallying point for liberalism which might have been 
expected from the most revered and financially independent 
»f American universities. Not only has Harvard decided 
‘hat present (as distinct from past) membership in the Com- 
nunist party would justify dismissals, but it has preferred 
not to discuss the vital case for allowing Communism to be 
right and studied openly. It is absurd to treat Communism 
. it it did not exist or as if it were an occult mental disease, 
nd it is one of the primary functions of a free education 
present alternative views. This interpretation of 
-ademic freedom, already put forward by Justice Holmes, 
has been courageously supported by Professor Harper of 
Yale in front of a hissing audience of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, 

lhe Harvard formula, moreover, deplores the use of the 
Fitth Amendment—that no one “shall be compelled to be 
1 witness against himself ”—as a shield against congres- 
sional harrying, because such a defence is inconsistent with 
“the candour to be expected of one devoted to the pursuit 
f truth.” It is true that the Fifth Amendment safeguard 
has been abused. Harvard’s disapproval, however, over- 
looks the present political atmosphere, in which a man who 
i‘; under investigation may feel compelled to seek refuge in 
complete silence, since a qualified answer or a refusal to 
turn informer give immediate rise to the gravest suspicions. 
Not only a man’s job is at stake, but his whole place in the 
community, the admission of his children to schools and 
his freedom to leave the country and return at will. 

As successor to Mr Conant, as President of Harvard, the 
Corporation has chosen Mr Nathan Marsh Pusey, head 
f a small college in Wisconsin. Mr Pusey is a distinguished 
humanist and the author of a study on Athenian law. One 
can only hope that humanism and justice will stand him in 
good stead. American universities, particularly those that 
are independent of state financial aid, will have to remember 
that freedom of thought is, and always has been, a dangerous 


doctrine, but that without it there comes the safety of 
totalitarianism, 
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Open Back Door 


Ww in Washington Congress is holding hearings on 
the President’s emergency proposal to admit 240,000 
immigrants during the next two years, to help solve Europe’s 
rclugee and population problems, a stream of three 
to six thousand immi a day is pouring over the 
southern boundary of the United States without benefit of 
quotas, loyalty tests, or permission. So far this year over 
300,000 “ wetbacks,” illegal immigrants who swim (or wade) 
the Rio Grande to evade border patrols, have been caught 
and returned to Mexico; the year’s total may come to 
Almost 900,000, and at least an equal number will probably 
“scape detection and deportation. The ironic spectacle of 
these hundreds of thousands of uneducated; unskilled 
Workers flooding in through the southern door, while immi- 
gration officials screen aliens carefully one by one in east 
and West coast ports, does not seem to worry Congress, 
which has repeatedly refused to provide enough money to 
Pay adequate border patrols. 
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Congress has indeed given little attention to any of the 
problems of migratory labour; migrant farm workers, 
whether foreign or domestic, are unorganised and have no 
votes and therefore no political power—but their employers 
have and use it to discourage Washington from interfering. 
No minimum wage laws .or welfare legislation cover these 
migrants and employers of wetbacks are not liable to prose- 
cution for harbouring illegal immigrants. The only recent 
congressional action on migrant labour has been a three- 
year extension, so far by the House alone, of the agreement 
between the United States and Mexico under which a 
number of Mexican workers—200,000 last year—receive 
contracts, guaranteed by the government, from individual 
employers. It was argued when this legislation was first 
passed that the institution of contract agreements would 
end illegal entries, but in fact the number of wetbacks has 
grown steadily. In 1952 over 635,000 were apprehended 
and sent back, and at least as many more were not caught ; 
one estimate is that 1.5 million wetbacks worked in the 
United States last year. Five consecutive years of drought 
in northern Mexico have driven more and more Mexican 
labourers over the border to a country wheré wage levels 
and standards of living are far higher. 

But when they get to the United States, the wetbacks are 
forced by their desperate need and lack of protection to 
accept sub-standard wages and to work under conditions 
which depress the standards of all farm workers. The 
changing pattern of American agriculture, in which larger 
and more fully mechanised farms require fewer steady 
workers than they used to do, but more temporary harvest 
labour, has forced the big farmers to rely increasingly on 
migrant workers. The urgent need of the farms for labour, 
and of the Mexicans for jobs, have set up pressures that 
cannot be held back by the 600-man patrol which is at 
present all that guards the 1,600 miles of southern frontier. 


Segregation Fading Away 


HE Supreme Court has been unable to reach a decision 
on what was probably the most important issue to come 
before it at its present session, the question of whether racial 
segregation in primary and secondary schools is constitu- 
tional. The five cases dealing with this matter, which were 
first argued before the court last December, are to be argued 
again next autumn and, from the specific points which 
counsel have been asked to discuss, it is clear that the justices 
could not make up their minds on either the law or the 
public policy involved in these cases. They have forced the 
court to reconsider the whole doctrine of “ separate but 
equal ” facilities for Negroes on which has been based the 
previous decisions ‘that have done so much to undermine 
racial discrimination in higher education. 
The court did, however, rule that it was illegal for 


restaurants in Washington to refuse to serve Negroes. The | 


decision had little constitutional importance, for it turned 
upon a technical aspect of the peculiar way in which the 
District of Columbia is governed, but nevertheless it weakens 
that racial segregation which has so long disgraced the 
national capital and which President Eisenhower has pro- 
mised to.abolish. The local housing authority is also making 


its contribution, by opening up its public housing facilities _ 


to all races ; whites are to be allowed to move into Negro 
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units as well as Negroes into white units. There is still a 
long way to go in Washington, but the line of attack proposed 
by a Negro member of Congress, Representative Adam 
Powell, seems too sharp ; he tried unsuccessfully to cut off 
ali funds from district agencies, such as schools, which 
practice segregation. 

There have recently been encouraging signs from the 
South that racial prejudice will gradually fade away, even in 
its homeland, if left to itself. It was probably the uncon- 
cealed disapproval of the national leaders of the Episcopal 
Church which induced that church’s seminary in Tennessee 
to abandon its refusal to admit Negro students. But in 
North Carolina five Negroes have just been elected to city 
councils’; in four of the places concerned this had not hap- 
pened since the “ reconstruction ” period immediately after 
the Civil War. Even more striking, in Atlanta, Georgia, a 
Negro has been chosen for a public administrative office, 
also for the first time since reconstruction days. Dr Rufus 
Clement, president of the Negro University in the town, 
won election to the Board of Education over a white candi- 
date who had held the office for 25 years ; and Dr Clement’s 
majority came from white as well as Negro voters. As he 
himself said there could be no better evidence that “ the 
white population is ready to try to work constructively with 
the Negro population.” 


Investment, not Aid 


LOSING the dollar gap in world trade by increasing 
American investment abroad is a solution that is 
arousing more and more interest in Washington as the 
appropriations for economic aid become less and less. Two 
different congressional groups have recently dealt with 
aspects of this problem. The Mutual Security Agency has 
been advised by a Senate committee not to make any more 
attempts to promote foreign industrial developments unless 
specific funds are votec for this purpose. The committee 
feels, in spite of much evidence to the contrary, that there 
is a “ serious question as to the soundness ” of such attempts 
and points out that the foreign aid programme is now con- 
cerned with defence rather than with general economic 
assistance. This admonition has given added significance 
te a report by a Foreign Affairs subcommittee of the House, 
summarising the views held by business and government 
leaders, who urged that private investment overseas should 
be encouraged by a series of measures, including the con- 
centration into a single new agency of the government’s 
many activities in connection with such investment. 

Both the direction and the amount of American invest- 
ment abroad at present offer indications of the conditions 
likely to affect it in the future. An annual figure of $2 
billion is the usual assessment of the dollar gap; when 
economic aid ends, it may well be larger, but the outflow 
of private capital from the United States is well under 
$1 billion a year. Furthermore, it is largely drawn to areas 
like Canada and Latin America, where the “ investment 
climate ” is propitious both to profits and to provision of 
the raw materials—especially petroleum and metals—that 
the United States needs. Investment in the countries which 
have the greatest need for dollars is held back by currency 
and exchange controls, by tax regulations that favour invest- 
ment in the western hemisphere, by political and economic 
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instability, and by the fact that there are still ample oppor. 
tunities for investment within the United States. The 
House report suggests that private investors might venture 
farther afield if they received incentives such as government 
insurance, protection by special treaties, opportunities {or 
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joint investment with nationals of the countries concerned, 
and tax reductions, including amortisation of the cost of 
overseas factories in five years for tax purposes. Few of 
these recommendations are new, but little or no practical 
attention has been devoted to them in Washington recently. 


SHORTER NOTE 


In his broadcast three weeks ago, President Eisenhower 
announced that a complete revision of the tax laws was 
being undertaken by the Treasury for presentation to Con- 
gress next January. Although no details have been given 
of the measures under consideration, it is believed they 
include the possibility of a national sales tax, changes in 
the rates and structure of personal and corporate income 
tax, and in the treatment of undistributed profits, increases 
in surtax exemption and in allowances for depreciation, 
more liberal recognition of capital losses, and modification 
of double taxation on profits. It is hoped that it will be 
possible to put the emphasis on relief for the taxpayct 
rather than on more revenue for the government. 
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WORDS ROUND & THE WORLD 
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Transmitting telephone conversations by radio between 
places thousands of miles apart is one of the many ways 
in which Cable & Wireless Ltd. carry words round the 
world. When personal contact is vital, to ask for an 
urgent decision on policy or to acquaint a business 
colleague of an opportunity, a man in the Far East, for 
instance, can talk to Britain or America on the radio- 
telephone. 

His voice, carried on radio waves, is “‘ scrambled”, 
the various tones being ingeniously transposed, and 
at the receiving end it is converted back again. 
Cable & Wireless Ltd. operate more than 80 such 
radiotelephone circuits at the distant ends, putting 
Accra, Athens, Barbados, Bermuda, Hong Kong and 


Malta, to name just a few of the terminal points, 


For Decisions 
and 
Opportunities 
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directly in touch with London. Radiotelephony is 
an example of the way Cable & Wireless Ltd. try to 
provide the most convenient method of communication 
to suit particular occasions. 

In its telegraphic system, the Company can use both 
the submarine cable and wireless to link places far apart, 
either directly or, if there is any interference, by 
alternative routes. 

Maintaining and developing these arteries of com- 
munication entails heavy expenditure, and with rising 
costs of labour and materials, it is not easy. The 
Company’s efforts and resources will be resolutely 
exerted to earn currency abroad, to link the Common- 
wealth and to retain Britain’s dominance in inter- 


national communications. 


Part of Britain’s Business. « - 


CABLE & WIRELESS LIMITED 


Electra House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C,2 
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HIGHER MILEAGE 
Avon’s thicker and 
deeper tread gives 
many thousands of 
extra miles, 


GREATER GRIP The 
wider Avon tread 
gives more road 
contact, extra bite. 





SETTER BRAKING 
Centre traction 
bars and multiple 
sicts give extra 
stopping power. 
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higher mileage 


we REALITY! 


Nothing could be more certain than Avon 
higher mileage! It was proved on the most 
modern test machine in Europe—and over 
1} million miles of road trials—long before 
the first H.M. tyre was sold. NOW 
thousands of motorists confirm the great 
money-saving qualities of this remarkable 


tyre. It can save you pounds every year. 


Write for an illustrated folder “The Story 
behind the Greatest Development in Car Tyre 
Construction”, sent free on request to The 
Avon India Rubber Co. Lid., Melksham, Wilts. 
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THE LARGEST 
STEEL PRODUCERS IN THE 
BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


The United Steel Companies Limited is the 
largest producer of steel and allied products in 
the British Commonwealth, and makes one ton 


in eight of the steel production of Great Britain. 


The United Steel Company is a combination of 


individual producing units, giving employment 


to about 30,000 workers, and operating iron | 


ore mines, quarries, coke plants, blast furnaces, | 


steel works, rolling mills, 


The integration of these units into a group 
provides centralised resources and services for 


finance, recruitment and 


selling, research, 
training and other functions which best 
respond to large-scale organisation. Each pro- 
ducing unit of the group, however, has a 
considerable degree of practical autonomy, 
giving it the flexibility of an independent con- 


cern of manageable size. 


SOME FIGURES 












Year to 


Product 3o0th June, 1937 
Tons 





agth Sept. 19591 | 27th Sept. 1952 
Tons Tons 












| 
Stee] Ingots 2,079,000 2,109,000 | 
Pig Iron 890,000 1,132,000 1,328,000 | 
Coke 761,000 1,221,000 1,476,000 | 





APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. 


DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 
YORKSHIRE FNGING co. LTD. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LTD. 
SHEFFIELD 


Pi 
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World Overseas 


Italy’s Scylla and Charybdis 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Italian people has spent the last few weeks wrest- 

ling with its conscience. The failure this week to 
re-elect Signor De Gasperi with a clear and positive lead 
over his extremist rivals unfortunately shows that it has not 
been entirely successful. The appeal of the demagoguc, the 
nationalist and the Communist has been strong enough to 
prejudice the future of the young republic. The battle, 
however, is not yet entirely lost. The fact that the elections 
went off in such quiet good order would do credit to a 
country far more experienced than Italy in the workings of 
the parliamentary system, And, despite the rejoicing of 
Signor De Gasperi’s opponents at his relative setback, he 
has in fact been given another, albeit very grudging, lease 
of power. 

How slender is the margin may be judged from the fact 
that his central coalition has done something which no one 
expected. Although just failing to win 50 per cent of the 
votes and thereby to gain a premium of seats under the 
recent hotly disputed electoral law, it has nevertheless 
achieved a tiny absolute majority in the lower chamber : 303 
seats out of §90. In the Senate it has, against expectations, 
done slightly better with 125 out of 237 seats. 


No Sense of Urgency 


The issue which hung on the nation’s decision was the 
future of democracy in Italy ; it requires at least another 
decade to throw out firm roots—a decade which, it now 
scems, May not be granted. If too many votes had fallen 
away from the centre to either extreme, the least of the 
dangers this week was that Italy would become another 
France. Effective government might be paralysed by the 
failure of parliament to give its confidence to any particular 
administration. And this, as many Italians have lately been 
saying, is something that an inherently rich country like 
France may be able to afford for a time but that a poor one 
like Italy certainly cannot. As things stand, although it is 
questionable whether any administration in-the new parlia- 
nicut will be able to pass contentious legislation, the situa- 
tion has partly been saved by a strange quirk of the old 
ciccloral law. The chance play of inequality in the size of 
‘onsutuencies has provided the centre bloc with a small 
bonus of seats in the chamber ; Signor De Gasperi’s 
majority of 16 will presumably make it just possible for 
‘in to continue in office with essentially the same team. 
He will not be immedi dependent either on the 
Monarchists to the right or the Nenai Socialists to the left. 


—“s 
eros 


The calm of the last few days in the country has been 
due in part to the confusion of the electorate. The number 
of parties rendered it difficult for many people to make up 
their minds how to vote.» There was of course the disci- 
plined core of Communists and the increasingly self-confi- 
dent neo-Fascist right wing. But there was not, as there 
had been in 1948, a strong sense of the urgent need to block 
the Communist drive for power. Signor Togliatti might be 
able to address, as he did, the largest of the eve of election 
crowds in the great Piazza di Porta San Giovanni, with 
flood lights directed in Nazi fashion on the row of alternate 
Russian and Italian flags fluttering in the warm night breeze. 
Neither he nor anyone else, however, really thought that 
even the combined Communist and Socialist Left could 
emerge as the largest group in the new parliament. And 
this very fact made the election a trifle dull—perhaps too 
dull. 

Dullness is sometimes a feature, however, both of 
economic prosperity and practical democracy. Part of the 
government’s difficulty in appealing to the people sprang 
from its own achievement in creating a greater sense of 
economic stability and moderate political progress than at 
any time since the war. This, indeed, was the first election 
for a generation in which Italians had felt free to sit back 
and examine each party dispassionately before casting their 
votes. It is true that on any such rational approach the 
government’s centre bloc, consisting of the Christian 
Democrats, the right-wing Socialists, the Liberals and 
Republicans, should have won the support of the great 
majority of the electors ; for even if they disliked the taint 
of clericalism about Christian Democracy or felt that it 
merely represented an ideological umbrella covering widely 
divergent political opinions, they could have voted for one of 
the other three smaller parties. But, for one thing, the 
Italians are a strongly emotional people, and as they recover 
their poise their support goes out increasingly to those who 
appeal to such fundamental instincts as patriotism and class 
consciousness. For another, the complexity of the electoral 
machinery undoubtedly prevented some of the less intelli- 
gent voters from grasping how to express a coherent choice 
even if they had made it ; voting was primarily by party 
symbol and there were no less than eighteen different 


_symbols—ivy leaves, shields, rising suis and so forth—from 


which to choose when marking the ballot paper. This 
accounts in part for the huge figure of 1,300,000 votes so 
far provisionally ruled as “ spoiled.” 
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The excitement in the closing stages of the vote counting 
lay in the hair’s-breadth failure of Signor De Gasperi’s 
supporters to win the 50 per cent of the votes which would 
bring the new electoral law into operation. This gives a 
premium of some 80 seats, and therefore a clear working 
majority in the chamber, to any bloc securing more than 
half the total votes. In a poll of 27 million, the centre has 
missed this premium by a mere §7,000—a handful of votes 
which has stood between Italy and another five years of 
good government. There is still just a chance, however, that 
the situation will be reversed ; the “ spoiled ” ballot papers 
are being re-examined and according to a government state- 
ment, they are to some extent the result of Communist 
instructions to their followers among the electoral officials 
to cavil at everything possible. 


Success of the Communists 


The main lesson of the voting is the striking fact that the 


extreme left has added 14 million to the 8 million votes it 


secured in 1948, while the little parties of the centre, other 
than the Christian Democrats, have lost a million ; the 
Christian Democrat vote itself has held up surprisingly well. 


- The Communist increase must admittedly be read in the 


light of an electorate some 2 million larger than last time, 
but the hope that a heavy poll would favour the centre has 
proved unfounded ; in spite of the incredible storms and 
torrential rain all over Italy, the poll was even heavier than 
in 1948. 

This resurgence im Communist strength, after all that 
happened in Italy, is an ugly thing, particularly in view of 
the virtual eclipse of the non-confessional centre parties. The 
left centre, which for a moment after the war seemed to 
dominate the country under the premiership of Signor Parri, 
has almost vanished from the scene ; the right-wing Socialists 
(Saragattiani) polled no more than a third of the Nenni vote 
and the Republican party has come out smaller than ever. 
Even the much heralded recovery of the Liberals failed to 
materialise. Ominous as is the rise of the extreme right, its 
34 million votes, won largely from the Christian Democrats, 
can hardly be considered a great success even though it 
trebles the 1948 figures ; surprisingly the Monarchists have 
turned out stronger than the Fascists (MSI). The best that 
can be said is that the Christian Democrats taken alone still 
remain by far the largest single party, with well over a 
million votes more than the Communists and their fellow- 
travelling Socialists combined. Although Signor Nenni, 
standing separately this time from the Communists, made 
gains~which re-established his party’s national position, it 
was perhaps too soon to forget that he himself was among 
those who mounted guard over Stalin’s bier. 


The Truce Through Chinese 
Eyes 


OW that the truce in Korea at last appears to be 
Pe imminent, the question of China’s attitude towards 
the forthcoming political conference claims attention. As 
in any totalitarian state, a veil of secrecy surrounds the 
purposes and intentions of the government, yet certain 
inferences may be drawn from the press publicity by which 
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the government seeks to mould public opinion ; although 
this publicity is propaganda and not self-revelation, it js 
meant to prepare the Chinese people for the courses to be 
pursued, and the scale of reticence and emphasis on different 
themes is not without significance. 

Over the future of Korea there has been a marked 
absence of commitment. Whether Korea is to be unified, 
and if so on what terms, or whether the two Korean states 
are to remain aS separate entities does not appear to be a 
matter on which the Chinese People’s Government wishes 
the public to expect or to desire strongly any particular 
outcome. This implies that the government is keeping its 
hands free for the conference to negotiate whatever seitle- 
ment of the Korean question may seem attainable and 
expedient at the conference. This is quite in accord with 
the general attitude which ha$ been cultivated in China 
throughout the war. Although it has always been held that 
the North Korean government alone represents the Korean 
people and that the South’ Korean regime is merely a 
puppet administration of the American imperialists, the 
emphasis for the Chinese public has been, not on the 
liberation of Korea, but on the defence. of the approaches 
to China’s own frontiers. 

This latter aim has in fact been accomplished by the 
military victory in November, 19§0, and by the subsequent 
maintenance of a fighting front approximately half-way 
down the Korean peninsula. It is a long time since there 
has been any talk of driving the Allies into the sea, and 
any settlement ensuring that there would be neither a 
hostile nor an unreliably neutral state on the Yalu would 
probably be regarded in China as a successful outcome 
to the war. Unless the unification of Korea can be achieved 
on terms which would guarantee Communist ascendancy, 
this would imply preserving North Korea as it is and per- 
petuating the division of the country. The links between 
China and North Korea have been continually strengthened 
and are by no means confined to the military partnership ; 
much publicity is given in the Chinese press to fraternal 
gatherings of Chinese and North Korean soldiers and to the 
recent tour of the Chinese Peace Committee, which gave 
performances of “singing, dancing, acrobatics, conjuring 
and Peking opera” in Pyongyang. In North Korea, at any 
rate, it seems that this kind of thing is intended to be 
permanent. 


America’s “ Satellites”? Hold Back 


Apart from the question of Korea itself, the main theme 
recently presented to the Chinese people has beer the moral 
and political isolation of America. In their home front 
publicity the Chinese Communists have always avoided 
speaking of United Nations forces or of a United Nations 
command in Korea; the enemy has always been repre- 
sented as simply American imperialism with additiona! con- 
tingents from “ satellite” countries which have unwillingly 
taken part in the war because of their economic dependence 
on America. This contrast between American policy and 
the interests of America’s allies has now been carried to 
the point at which the Chinese people is shown a picture 
of America being held back from further aggression by the 
refusal of its: allies to co-operate. Thus a Peking radio 
commentary declared on May 24th: 

The American warmongers are opposed not only by the 
peace-loving people of the world, but also by their own 
allies. ... The British bourgeois press assailed the American 
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policy of arbitrary actions. India, Canada and many other 


capitalistic countries from South East Asia to Northern 
Furope also expressed their dissatisfaction in varying degree 
over the American policy of perpetuating the Korean 
war.... This situation has placed the warlike USA, which 
., bent on aggression, in a state of dismay. ~ 
“he truce is represented as having been held up for so long, 
not by any obstruction én the Communist side, but by the 
sesire of the United States to prolong the war, which has 
sow been overcome by the revolt of America’s allies, who 
-cfuse to follow Washington’s lead any longer. Credit is 
.o given to the “ people’s peace movement in the capitalist 
intries,” which, inspired by the example set by the 
vorld camp of peace and democracy” [i.c. the Soviet 
vloc}] has compelled the “ ruling cliques in the capitalist 
sions” to heed the demands of the masses and agree to 
an armistice in Korea, All this emphasis on dissensions 
among the enemy may be confidence-promoting propaganda 
to the Chinese people rather than a factor affecting policy, 
but it suggests that Chinese diplomacy at the conference 
may aim to exploit to the utmost American-European 
differences on Far Eastern policy and at magnifying them 
by suitable publicity. 


Future of Communist Prisoners 


On one point at least the Chinese Communists appear to 
have nailed their colours to the mast. This is the question 
of prisoners refusing repatriation, which, although now 
overcome as an obstacle to the truce, remains as a hurdle 
for the diplomats when they assemble. The Chinese have 
now agreed to a procedure which the Allies think sufficient 
to ensure that no prisoners will be sent back against their 
will. But the Chinese official contention, endlessly 
reiterated and emphasised in their internal propaganda, is 
that there are no prisoners who do not want to return, that 
it has all been a matter of American trickery and coercion. 
Thus a Peking broadcast late in May told China: 


Common sense and all evidence showed that all prisoners 
of war would want to return home to their families if the 
influence and coercion of the detaining side were removed 
and proper explanations made. ... Sick and wounded 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war who recently returned 
were living witnesses of the untold terror and force used 
to make them afraid to return home. 

After public attention has been so much concentrated on 
this question, and Chinese propaganda has so confidently 
claimed that no prisoners at all will refuse to return when 
~ explanations ” have been given them, it will hardly be 
possible to conceal it from the Chinese if in the end there 
1 stll a considerable number refusing repatriation. The 
only way to avert the loss of prestige which such an outcome 
ould involve would be for Peking to claim that the armis- 
‘cc terms have not been properly carried out and that 
cccrcion is still somehow being applied to the prisoners. 
/oc armistice provides that after the five-power neutral 
commission has been supervising “ ions ” for two 
months, the disposal of any prisoners who still refuse to go 
‘k will be referred to the political conference, and that 
“ie latter does not decide within a month, the prisoners 
“- t0 go free. China cannot in the end prevent the release 
©! the prisoners, but if it becomes clear that the blandish- 
‘cats before the five-power commission are not bringing 


‘scm all home, Peking may well revive the dispute at the 
political conference, 
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Drastic Medicine for the 
Czech Economy 


ie recent currency reform and abolition of rationing 
in Czechoslovakia was only the latest and clearest sign 
of the difficulties broaght in its wake by the rapid indus- 
trialisation of Eastern Europe. The heavy rate of invest- 
ment, the emphasis on basic industry to the detriment of 
consumer goods, the time-lag in agricultural production— 
all these exercise a strong inflationary pressure on the 
economies of these countries. Yet the planners cannot allow 
this to affect directly the structure of production, since the 
rapid tempo of industrialisation is the main objective of 
their plans, Production of consumer goods is not allowed to 
increase in response to the pulls of demand. On the margin, 
however, in the so-called free market, prices of unrationed 
foodstuffs arid of the products of light industry soar. A 
stage is reached when the scarcity or dearness of these goods 
affects the performance of industrial workers and threatens 
to jeopardise the fulfilment of the plans. It is then that 
the government steps in to tackle radically the problem of 
inflation. 

In Czechoslovakia the illness was particularly grave and 


the remedy, if belated, exceptionally drastic. The govern- 


ment has proceeded, not to increase the supply of consumer 
goods, but to cut substantially the quantity of money 
chasing after them. With a stroke of the pen it has slashed 
the value of the money hoarded, wiped out the bulk of the 
population’s savings, written off all state bonds issued after 
1945 and annulled all blocked deposits. 


How Planners Discriminate 


These were the main results of the currency reform. 
The Czechoslovak crown is now valued at 0.1234 grams of 
gold or 1.8 crowns to the rouble, compared with the 
previous rate of 12 crowns to the rouble before the reform. 
This “revaluation,” however, is not likely to have any 
appreciable effect on Czechoslovakia’s trade relations. 
Neither its trade with the Soviet bloc—now accounting for 
three-quarters of Czechoslovakia’s turnover—nor its ex- 
changes with the West are based on the nominal value of 
the crown. The reform is aimed at the home market and 
the important results sketched above are to be obtained 
by the application of differentiated rates for the exchange 
of the old crown for the new. While wages, allowances, 
prices, taxes and other levies are in principle converted 
at the rate of 5 old crowns for one new, the bulk of the 
existing currency is being exchanged at the rate of 50 to 1. 
This is the rate applied to all the hoarded cash with the 
exception of the first 300 crowns held by each member of 
the working class. For déposits in state Savings Banks 
the terms of exchange are less unfavourable and there are 
more gradations between the ratio of 5 to 1 for the firsc 
5,000 crowns and of 50 to t for amounts over 50,000 
crowns. The elaborate system of discrimination at the 
disposal of the planners is well illustrated by the applica- 


tion of various rates of exchange for different kinds of 


collective farms according to their degree of integration. 
The “remnants of the bourgeoisie and kulaks s who 
deposited only a very small proportion of their savings in 


the banks are obviously worst hit by the reform. The simul-. 


taneous abolition of rationing, on the other hand, will pro- 
vably hurt the workers most of all, since they were the main 
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beneficiaries of the rationing system. It is cryptically stated 
that the new price level will be one-third lower than the 
pre-reform one. This presumably means lower than the 
level prevailing hitherto on the free market. But hitherto 
the workers bought a large part of their essentials with 
ration cards at incomparably lower prices. The small 
increase in wages which they are now offered seems insuffi- 
cient to offset the rise in prices and it looks as if on balance 
the workers have had their real wages substantially cut. 
They may find it easier to get the goods on the market, but 
they will have to work harder to obtain the same real income. 


Turning the Screw on the Workers 


To increase all-round productivity is indeed the avowed 

aim of the whole reform. Rationing could not be abolished 
as long as there was much surplus money about, but once 
this has been mopped up the government. will be able 
to apply a system of differential payments on the Soviet 
model. Under rationing, each worker in a given category 
was receiving the same benefits of cheaper prices. This— 
the Czech premier complained—has-led to a levelling of 
wages and smacked of “ egalitarianism.” Now, with 
uniform prices, piece rates and wage differentials will be 
used as incentives to higher production. At the same time 
it is hoped that small peasants unable to stand the strain 
will be forced to join collective farms, while the kulaks— 
deprived of their savings—will be more dependent on 
the market. 
\ Czechoslovak spokesmen, faced with serious popular 
discontent, try to reassure the public with the example of 
the Soviet currency reform Of 1947, which was followed 
by a steady improvement of the standard of life. This 
was due to the fact that the Russians allowed a 
certain proportion of the rising national income to be 
used for raising the appallingly low postwar levels of con- 
sumption. This is indeed the crucial issue. No financial 
reform, however elaborate, drastic and risky, can by itself 
solve the problem of consumption. Even if productivity 
were to increase as a result there is no guarantee that the 
benefits will be passed on to the consumers. Judging by 
the precedent of other East European countries which 
underwent a similar process the increment is likely to be 
ploughed back as soon as it is produced. In such an event, 
the Czech planners may soon find themselves again grap- 
pling with inflationary forces and no doctor in his senses 
would apply a second dose of such potent medicine to an 
unwilling patient. Eastern Europe in general, and Czecho- 
slovakia in particular, are in need of the new remedy now 
promised by Malenkov to the Russians—namely, a better 
satisfaction of the needs of the consumer. 


Danish Dilemmas 


T a time such as this, it is hardly surprising that most 

reports of the Danish constitutional reform have stressed 
the fact that it provides for female succession to the throne, 
and makes the young Princess Margrethe heifess-presump- 
tive in place of King Frederik’s brother. In fact, however, the 
reform has more far-reaching implications. These are due 
less to its content than to the circumstances of its execution. 
The reform, which embraces the abolition of the upper 
house of parliament, the incorporation of Greenland into 


a 
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‘the kingdom, and the lowering of ‘the voting age from 2; 


t0 23, had the support of alf the major political parties, 2nd 
last week its main provisions were: iN a national 
referendum by 1,181,173 votes to 318,075. But under 
Danish law a reform of this kind necessitates not only 4 
referendum but also two general elections. The first © as 
held on April 21st, but the second will not take place be! sre 
the autumn ; until then the political situation will proba»|y 
remain precarious. Denmark’s role as a partner in | 
Atlantic Pact, while not directly affected, is involved in thes 
uncertainties, and its allies can hardly afford to ignore them. 

Paradoxically, the April elections strengthened the forces 
that support the Atlantic Pact, but at the same time placed 
its critics in a key position. The right-wing coalition 
government lost no seats, but the chief opposition party, ihe 
Social Democrats, gained two and thus came to hold 61 
seats to the government’s 59. The Prime Minister, Hr 
Eriksen, offered the resignation of his government, but 
withdrew it on May 2nd after the opposition parties had 
agreed that he should remain in office until after the referen- 
dum. The smaller opposition parties, the Radicals and the 
“ single-tax ” Retsforbund, went further and indicated that 
they would support the government even after that. The 
Social Democrats declared that this was unacceptable, and 
moved a vote of no confidence, which the government sur- 
vived thanks to Radical and Retsforbund support. Last 
week Hr Eriksen announced that the government proposed 
that the next elections should be held on September 22nd, 
and that until then it would seek to avoid controversy. 
As a result, the Sécial Democrats now feel robbed of the 
fruits of victory; and the Radicals, who are almost 
as critical of the Atlantic alliance as the Communists, 
are in a position to demand terms for their support of the 
government. If they should succeed in securing the removal 
of the Foreign Minister, Hr Kraft, they would have struck 
a real blow at Danish partnership in Nato, 


New Zealand’s Criticisms of 
Britain 


FROM OUR WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


HERE is no doubt that the very great majority of New 
Zealanders of all political persuasions—exccpt 
possibly the very small number of New Zealand Com- 
munists—would agree with Mr Holland when he wrote in 
a Coronation message for a popular newspaper ; “ Whatever 
successes and adversities may lie ahead, Britain will always 
be able to depend upon the friendship and support of New 
Zealand.” Labour leaders, the late Mr Fraser, and his 
successor, Mr Walter Nash, have several times expressed 
the same conviction. 

Nevertheless, both Mr Holland and Mr Nash would 
probably agree that the relationships between New Zealand 
and the mother country require rather more careful con- 
sideration than repeated assertions of loyalty to ‘he 
Monarchy and to British traditions. New Zealand, «' 4 
more sedate pace than Australia, is marching towards acult 
nationhood and it is conscious of the fact.  Complacent 
assumptions, either in Britain or New Zealand, that ‘¢ 
Dominion will automatically follow British leadership «0d 
support British policies are dangerous and many loyal \<w 
Zealanders would like to see this danger-more clearly rec 
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nised in Whitehall. To put it bluntly, New Zealand is 
extremely loyal and extremely pro-British, but it does not 
ike this to be taken for: granted. 

There is, for instance, a strong conviction in New ~ 
7c-siand that British political leaders could pay it more 


personal attention. Their visits have been rare and hurried 
and it is safe to say that there are very few British politicians 
‘either camp who have any first-hand knowledge of New 
7-:\and conditions. Many New Zealanders were unfavour- 
at’ impressed when the Minister of Food, Major Lloyd 
Goorge, responded to an invitation to visit the Dominion 
bv saying that he-was too busy and sent a Food Ministry 
delegation instead. And they remember that the only Secre- 
rary of State for Commonwealth Relations who has visited 
New Zealand since the war was Mr Patrick Gordon Walker. 


Well Worth a Visit 


The same criticism could be-applied to leaders of British 
industry. Last year there was-strong criticism in the New 
Zealand House of Representatives of the shoddy standards 
of some British imported goods. ‘The complaints were well 


documented and were not presented im.any factious spirit. _ 


Behind the scenes some of the members concerned sug- 
gested that leaders of the affected industries or possibly the 
President of the Federation of British Industries, might 
investigate the complaints on the spot. They are well aware 
that British industrial leaders keep closely im touch with 
Continental and North American markets. They recognise 
that New Zealand is comparatively remote, but it is still 
one of Britain’s most important markets, and they would 
like to see some evidence that British industrial leaders are 
conscious of the fact. There aré exceptions, of course, and 
leading British industrialists, such as Viscount Nuffield, who 
have made a practice of paying regular visits to New 
Zealand, have found that the policy has paid handsomely 
both in profits and goodwill. 

British industrialists should recognise that their postwar 
trade with New Zealand has been fortuitously assisted by 
the dollar shortage and that New Zealand’s restrictions on 
hard currency imports have virtually protected the market 
for the United Kingdom. If these restrictions were lifted, 
they might well be surprised and depressed.at the move 
there would be towards the United States. Since the 
present major objective of the Commonwealth is to remove 
these restrictions, British leaders should give some thought 
to maintaining their goodwill in the Dominion. 

Although most New Zealand farmers recognise the great 
value of their guaranteed British markets, they are far from 
satisfied with some of the deals they have had from the 
Sritish Ministry of Food. They fail to see why New 
<caland’s ability to produce butter and meat more cheaply 
‘han Britain’s foreign food suppliers should be used as an 
excuse to pay it lower prices than Denmark and Argentina. 
‘hey are also inclined to point out that the postwar prices 
0! British imported goods show no differentiation in favour 
©} New Zealand—on the contrary, Mr Holland himself has 

‘erted that some British manufacturers load thgir export 
Prices to New Zealand in order to cut their prices at home 
and in more difficult markets. If this is not checked, 
‘ympathy and support for Britain will deteriorate. — 

There is also some suppressed irritation in New Zealand 
cver the assumption in certain British circles that New 
Zealand necessarily agrees with the British preoccupation 
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* with Middle-East defence. There is a growing-feeling that 


. 


‘New . Zealand’s -position as a -Pacifie: country is not 
adequately recognised im Lendon.~ New Zealanders as a 
whole are not prepared to-go as far as are Australians in 
emphasising this, but the belief that it should be more 
clearly recognised is there. Though it came as a surprise to 
the New Zealand public to learm that the Anzus pact 
excluded the United Kingdom, this was counterbalanced to 
some extent by the epinion that the realities, force New 
Zealand to look more to the United States for protection 
in the Pacific and that New Zealand, like Australia, must 
be prepared to accept the transfer of obligations which this 
entails. 


Tactless Immigrants 


On the whole, the American “ invasion ” of New Zealand, 
whem it was used as a base for Pacific operations during 
the war, has left little lasting impression. It did, however, 
destroy a number of New Zealand prejudices about 


- Americans, just as it exacerbated some antipathies. Most 


New Zealanders, however, found that their American guests 
spoke very much the same language as themselves—some 
of them will assert very roundly that they found more in 
common with the Americans than they do with some British 
tourists and immigrants. On the whole New Zealanders 
are much more favourably disposed towards immigration 
from Britain than from anywhere else, but a section of tlie 
British immigrants arriving in this country arouse hostility 
and resentment. They are the type of people who spend 
most of their time in criticising the manners and customs 
of New Zealanders and in comparing them invidiously with 
those in Britain. They are a small minority, but they do not 
help. 

There is no reason why these feelings should cause any 
unease. If it is recognised that they exist, and why they 
exist, they can contribute a very great deal to the consolida- 
tion of general Anglo-American relations. It would assist 
relations between the United Kingdom and New Zealand if 
some of the irritations, real and imagined, were brought to 
the surface and given an airing instead of being smothered, 
as they so often are, beneath the cottonwool of laudatory 
speeches. It would help Whitehall to understand New Zea- 
land attitudes and New Zealand problems if more could be 
done to encourage the appointment of New Zealanders to 
posts in the Commonwealth Relations service. It would 
help them even more if British political, industrial and 
scientific leaders would do something to obtain first-hand 
knowledge of the Dominion. At the moment the pilgrimage 
of New Zealanders to Britain is too much of a one-way 
traffic. 





UARTERLY ECONOMIC REPORTS are mew available on 
nearly seventy countries. These reports give infer- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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The Rumanian “Amnesty - 
BY A. CORRESPONDENT 


LS proclamation of an amnesty in the Soviet Union 
shortly after the death of Stalin was quickly followed 
by a similar announcement in Rumania and later in Czecho- 
slovakia. These moves were eagerly welcomed in the West 
as further indications of a change of attitude in the Com- 
munist world. 


It would appear, however, that the Rumanian decree was 
not am amnesty at all, but a “ pardon for certain sentences.” 
From the text, dated April 4th, it was not possible to obtain 
a precise appreciation of the scope of the decree. The 
“crimes and offences” to be pardoned were defined only 
by reference to “ Annexes I, II and III,” which, it was stated, 
“are published in the Official Bulletin.” Since this Bulletin 
is a highly confidential document, those most closely con- 
cerned are not in a position to know whether or not a pardon 
is applicable in their case, and consequently are obliged to 
rely on the goodwill of the authorities. Moreover, Article 10 
of the decree precisely states that it will be “ applied by the 
president of the tribunal that passed the sentences con- 
cerned,” and if he is unable to come to a decisi~n he is to 
“send the dossier to the tribunal, which will decide the 
case.” Finally, “appeals by the Prosecutor and the 
interested parties against the decisions of the president lie 
within the competence of the same tribunal.” 


With the text of the Annexes at hand, it is clear that the 
decree is not the far-reaching act of clemency which it was 
made out to be. It grants three different degrees of pardon: 
a total pardon, a conditional one, and a reduction of sentence. 
The total pardon is accorded to the cases listed in Annexe 
I, under sixteen headings, which all concern offences against 
the common law, such as assault, threats, swearing, petty 
thefts and other minor violations of private property rights. 
All charges listed in Annexe I which are pending at the time 
of proclamation of the decree are to be dropped. A total 
pardon is also granted to expectant mothers, mothers with 
children under seven years of age, and all people over sixty, 
even if they are in prison for offences listed under Annexes 
It and Hl. 


Conditional Pardons 


The conditional pardon, that is, release for a probationary 
period of three years, is extended to all crimes listed under 
Annexe III, and to those under Annexe II which involve a 
sentence of up to two years. If during the probationary 
period those concerned are again punished with more than 
six months’ imprisonment, they will then have to serve their 
full sentence. The offences listed under Annexe III 
include theft of communal property, negligence at work, 
and infractions of laws relating to agriculture and forestry 
and the delivery or sale of agricultural products. Annexe 
II contains twenty-two categories of offences against the 
penal code, such as negligence at work, refusal of obligatory 
service, abortion, larceny and robbery; nine categories 
dealing with infractions of special laws, such as the use of 
agricultural credits (under 2,500 lei) for other purposes, 
evasion of taxes, and individual and collective violation of 
the labour contract; and lastly, the large and special 
category of offences concerning economic sabotage. 
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The interesting point about Annexe II, however, is not 
the great number of prisoners affected by it, but the fac 
that only a small number of those charged With various 
kinds of “economic sabotage” have been punished with 
less than two years’ imprisonment—and can thereby b--nefit 
from the conditional pardon. Most of these prison::;— 
many of whom are serving eight years and over—si uid, 
however, get their sentences reduced by a little over one 
half for sentences of 4 years and more ; even so, in Western 
eyes they will still seem excessive. 





Miscarriages of Justice Admitted 


The comments of the Rumanian press on the decree are 
illuminating. Scanteia, the Workers’ (i.e. Communist) |’arty 
paper wrote on April 8th that the decree will pardon a 
certain number of minor offences. 

At the same time, the decree is intended to rectify certain 
errors, excesses, injustices and abuses committed in some 
places by elements of the local authorities and the judicial 
apparatus, which in applying certain laws have interpreted 
them in an unjust and partial manner. 

Both Scanteia and Romania Libera (the organ of the 
People’s Councils) in an article on the same day, admitted 
that some of these representatives of the new order have 
shown a tendency to resort to penal or administrative 
measures “ instead of resolying difficulties by political and 
educational work.” The result has often been “ imprison- 
ment for minor infractions,” and both papers went on to 
state that 

it must be emphasised that there have been cases where 

local bodies have interfered in judicial matters and have 

brought pressure to bear on some responsible elements of 
the judicial apparatus, amounting to a violation of the 

Constitution of the Rumanian People’s Republic which 
provides that “the judges are independent and responsible 
only to the law.” 

But how many judges will be prepared to admit that they 
have interpreted the law “ in an unjust and partial manner ” 
or that they have acted under “ pressure” from outside ? 
And how many will dare to “rectify” their “ errors”? 
Indeed, what is to be thought of a régime which admits that 
innoceft men and women have been imprisoned, proposes 
to pardon rather than amnesty them, and then for the final 
decision in their case leaves them at the mercy of the very 
person who sent them to prison ? 

But perhaps the explanation, as information from a usually 
reliable source suggests, is that the decree was never meant 
to be put into practice at all. Indeed, the latest reports 
concerning its application show that there is little 
or no connection between law and practice. ‘or 
instance, two categories of prisoners falling within the pro- 
visions of the decree have been excluded from its bene/i's : 
all the peasants considered as kulaks and all those workers 
who were members of the former Social Democratic )’::ty 
have been excluded: as “dangerous to the security of the 
state.” And the manner in which it is proposed to libe:at¢ 
peasants not considered kulaks shows up the Rumav.an 
“amnesty ” for what it is worth, since only those who sig1 
a declaration of their willingness “ voluntarily” to join 4 
kolhoz are to be released from prisons and forced labout 
camps. 
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No. 3 of a Series 


GROWING 
MORE FOOD 


Australia needs more fertilisers in order to grow more wheat— 


and in the manufacture of superphosphate fertilisers sulphuric 
acid plays an important part. Simon-Carves (Australia) Pty 
are building two large plants in South Australia and New 
South Wales to make sulphuric acid from Australian pyrites. 
These two plants—one of which will be the biggest stngle-unit 
sulphuric acid plant in the Commonwealth—will together pro- 
duce nearly 150,000 tons of acid a year and will make a valuable 


contribution to Australian superphosphate production. 


coal washeries - coke ovens ~ power stations - sulphuric 

acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants - 

sintering plants - ore concentration plants materials 

handling plants - industrial gears -flour and provender mills - 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 
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Cecktails on 
the way to 
Australia 


It's the comfort 
that counts... 


Once you have flown Kim to Sydney you will 
understand why so many people urge others 
to travel the same way. Travelling with 

KLM is a pleasure all the way. Fly KLM also 
to Baghdad, Basra, Dnaran, Karachi, 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Bangkok, Djakarta, 
and Tokyo in latest-type Constellations, 
pressurised and specially air-conditioned. 
Departures for the Far East every 


day. Standard 1.a.1.a. fares. 

All details from your Trave! Agent of — 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Time & Life 
Building, New Bond Street, W.1. 


ng, 
Tel: Mayfair 8803 and Birmingham, 
Bristol, Manchester. Glasgow Dublin. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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BRUSH through the Power Barrier 





Between those regions rich in growing crops, a people happy, free from want and— 
on the other side —undeveloped land, a hard living, fear, stands the power barrier. 
Yet man can use power, electric or diesel power, to burst through this barrier; 

to bring abundant harvests to lands barren for centuries; to clear jungles and 

carry the machinery of real progress to the people. 

Communications are the life lines of that progress. They take the strain of pioneer 
development and provide the constant link between the old lands and the new. 
Throughout the world The Brush Group equipment is exported— bringing 

power to new lands and giving the people in the world a better standard of living. 


Twenty-five diesel-electric locomotives of over 1,000 h.p., powered by Mirrlees 
engines, are now being built for Ceylon railways by Brush Bagnall Traction Ltd. 
This important export order, worth over £1 million, was obtained by these members 
of The Brush Group against considerable world-wide competition. 


THE E; RU Se | GROUP 


Manufacturers of diesel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, 
traction, industrial and marine-purposes. 








DUKE’S COURT - DUKE STREET - ST. JAMES’S - LONDON: S.W.1- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Television Space for Sale 


; HE somewhat heated controversy about commercial 
television that has erupted in the correspondence 
columns of the press in the past fortnight is a souffié 
of high principles and politics—given extra flavour by 
wider misgivings about the American television stations’ 
handling of the Coronation broadcasts. The Postmaster- 
General had been expected to make a statement this 
week on the technical aspects of the problem, notably 
upon the number of channels available for commercial 
stations, but apparently decided to defer it for a few 
days until tempers are cooler. The coming statement 
will presumably be . based -om the technical report 
prepared by the Felevision Advisory Committee, which 
was given the task of determining how many 
programmes—in other words, the number of 
“competitive” television services—that the British air 
could accommodate at any one time. The committee’s 
report has not yet been published ; but certain of its 
technical conclusions seem fairly clear. 

In a strictly technical sense, there are probably 80 
to 90 different channels that could be allotted to com- 
petitive television stations, but some of these are on 
frequencies that are unlikely to be attractive, for com- 
mercial reasons. It seems improbable, therefore, that 
cnough workable channels could be found to provide 
anything in the nature of a national network for each 
oi the dozen or more organisations that have applied for 
licences. What seems more likely is that the govern- 
ment will be in a position to offer each of them a partial 
network ; the degree of over-lapping and if so of inter- 
‘talon competition, remains to be decided. Opinion 
in government circles is believed to favour the building 
up of separate regional, rather than national, networks 
n commercial television, a policy that may not 
commend itself to advertisers accustomed to organising 


their sales campaigns on.a national scale. The publica- 
tion of the Television Advisory Committee’s report 
may well prove, therefore, to be the signal for a spate of 
negotiations between the groups that have applied for 
commercial television licences. 

Only two of these applicants have so far come out in 
the open, the Daily Mirror group and the Associated 
Broadcasting Development Company Limited; the 
latter might be said to represent a co-operative venture 
by a portion of the radio industry. But all the big news- 
papers, with the exception of The Times and the Man- 
chester Guardian, and certain magazine groups are 
believed to have applied. These applications do not 
necessarily denote any great enthusiasm in the news- 
paper world for television as an advertising medium, 
but newspaper proprietors realise that television is likely 
to channel off, at least temporarily, some of the {50 
million odd spent annually by advertisers in London 
and provincial papers, and they have taken the view that 
the wisest way of insuring against this loss would be 
to get in on the ground floor of the new commercial 
services. Only one of these applicants, the Associated 
Broadcasting Development Company, has publicly 
defined its attitude to the technical questions con- 
cerned ; and it is only this group, too, that has given 
any indication of the principles upon which it would 
plan to run: its television service. Its readiness to 
explain, indeed, has been a piece of shrewd salesman- 
ship that may succeed in cutting the ground from under 
those competitors and advertisers who disapprove of 
the policy to which it is committed. 

The Associated group is a private company, set up 
last year with a nominal capital of £100 ; the list of its 
directors gives a fair impression of its backing. This 
includes Sir Alexander Aikman, chairman of Electric 
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and Musical Industries Ltd, one of the major producers 
of transmission equipment. Another director is Mr 
C. O. Stanley, chairman of Pye Radio, a company which 


on most other occasions engages in open and bitter 


competition with EMI. In recent years, Pye has come 
to the forefront as possibly this country’s leading pro- 
ducer of television studio equipment, in which it has 
a considerable export business to the United States as 
well as to Europe. A third director is Sir Robert 
Renwick, who is among other things President of the 
Radio and Electronic Component Manufacturers 
Federation and of the Television Society. These three 
represent technical support from established radio 
manufacturers, each of which has an interest in the 
marketing of sets to receive the programmes as well as 
the transmission’ and studio equipment necessary to 
send them out. On the entertainment side, the company 
includes Sir Alexander Korda, who can arrange for 
spare film studio space, talent and technicians to be 
placed at the company’s disposal. Also on the board is 
Mr Norman Collins, one-time controller of the BBC 
television services. Until American experts are 
imported, Mr Collins can boast of being the only person 
in this country, outside the BBC, who has first-hand 
experience of running a television service (Mr Maurice 
Gorham being in Dublin). Financial weight is provided 
by the presence of Viscount Duncannon from the 
bankers, Robert Benson, Lonsdale and Co. 


This company has applied for a licence to set up a 
television network of either medium or low-powered 


. transmitters that could cover roughly 65 per cent of 


the country’s population (the BBC’s services will 
shortly cover 80 per cent of the country). The capital 
cost of such a network would probably not exceed {£4 
to £5 million. But since, if a licence is eventually 
granted, the company seems unlikely to be permitted a 
network so extensive as this, the sum eventually needed 
may be smaller. 


The Daily Mirror has said nothing of its plans 
beyond confirming that the company has applied for a 
licence and “is in active communication with various 
people who may participate with us in this new develop- 
ment.” Alone among British newspapers, the Daily 
Mirror has some previous experience of commercial 
broadcasting. It has a considerable interest in one of 
the Australian stations, which will almost certainly 
develop commercial television as well when transmis- 
sion begins in that country. 


The commercial policy upon which the associated 
company hopes to operate departs from the usual 
“ American” pattern of commercial broadcasting in 
one important respect. The company has said that it 
intends not only to operate the transmitters, but also to 
provide the programmes for them. It intends to sell 
time for advertising announcements between, and 
possibly in the course of, the individual programmes. 
Under this system advertisers would not be required 
(or even allowed ?) to provide their own programmes, 
as they are accustomed to do in other countries. Once 
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they had agreed with the television company over the 
timing of their own televised advertisement the adver. 
tisers would have no control over the programmes— 
though presumably the television fare the station 
planned to offer would be a part of the bargain. 

This method of operation would have some resemb- 
lance to the principles of ordinary newspaper publish- 
ing, applied to the sale of space on the air. The adver- 
tiser would in the first instance receive a guarantee that 
the programme carrying his commercials was within 
range of a given number of television receivers. Later, 
obviously, some form of viewer research organisation 
could provide periods and programmes with a popu- 
larity rating somewhat comparable to the assurance 
given to a newspaper advertiser about the paper’s circu- 
lation, and the advertising rates would be fixed on this 
basis. 

A formula of this kind might be politically more 
acceptable in principle here than the American type of 
commercial station, that would: simply sell time and 
technical services, leaving the responsibility for 
advertising programmes, and the type of advertising 
that each carries, to the sponsors ; though in practice, 
and to the viewer, the distinction might not be so 
evident. This formula has recently been endorsed by 
two advertising societies, the Incorporated Society of 
British Advertisers and the Institute of Incorporated 
Practitioners in Advertising, in a memorandum to the 
Postmaster-General. But support from this quarter for 
such a moderated version of commercial television may 
be influenced as much by economic considerations as by 
the exalted argument about the cultural heritage of the 
BBC that has figured largely in recent discussion (and 
might well surprise the devotees of that service's 
lighter programmes). Only a handful of British adver- 
tising agencies have had any experience of commercial 
broadcasting, and in competing for business all others 
would find themselves at an acute disadvantage if they 
had to provide television programmes. 

The proposal. is less attractive to those companies, 
and especially to some of the bigger advertising 
agencies, who do not want to leave the responsibility for 
attracting audiences to the transmitting station, and 
who want to integrate their advertising message with 
the programme—and perhaps the product with the 
television personality—in a way that may not be 
possible when they neither provide nor control the pro- 
gramme. Believing that the power of television as an 
advertising medium would be greatly weakened by such 
a “half way” system, these bodies constitute potential 
support for any commercial television company pre- 
pared to set up-a station on the American—or 
Australian—pattern. 

The capital cost of setting up a transmission network, 
and the heavy annual expense of running programmes 
good enough to attract a sufficient audience to make 
advertising pay, may together discourage many of those 
who have applied for commercial licences. The British 
advertising agencies, in their memorandum to the Post- 
master-General, mentioned that the BBC spent more 
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than {2 million in 1952 on its television services, half 
of it on the programmes themselves. This year, accord- 
ing to the report, BBC television licence revenue is likely 
to reach £3 million, and if the present 2,202,000 
licences in existence have risen to 3 million by the end 
of the year, the BBC will have a potential television 
licence revenue of £5 million. This, of course, 
overlooks the fact that the BBC is free to divide its 
combined licence revenue (now {£13 million) as it 
chooses. It now spends probably a fifth of its revenue 
on television. The advertising agencies hazarded the 
guess that a commercial station, to attract audiences 
away from the BBC, would have to spend more than 
this on its programmes, and suggested a figure of 
between £6 and £8 million a yeat. Press advertising is 
at present running at more than {50 million a year. 
The agencies estimated that the amount of money that 
might be diverted to commercial television services, as 
the audiences were built up, would be between {5 and 
{10 million a year. This sum—on their showing— 
might provide barely’ sufficient income for one large- 
scale commercial network. 


* 


These estimates may at once underestimate the 
revenue that might be available, and over-estimate the 
costs of programmes. Certain types of television pro- 
grammes are extremely costly to put on, and the 
existence of alternative employers may push up salaries 
and fees. But other types of programme are not costly, 
whilst the rapid development of films specially tailored 
for television and of the international distribution of 
recorded programmes, of which the Coronation broad- 
casts were a most successful example, suggest that 
annual programme costs could be pegged at a reason- 
able levy. A commercial station may also be able to 
avoid the heavy overheads that beset the BBC. Nor 
does it seem likely that newspaper and magazine groups 
would have taken serious steps to enter upon com- 
mercial television if they, too, expect a sum no higher 
than {5 to £10 million to be liable to go to the new 
television stations from the total advertising budget. 

There is likewise great uncertainty about the number 
of families who will be prepared to adapt their receivers 
so that they can tune into the new transmitters and 
provide the potential audience to attract advertisers. All 
of the two million or so receivers sold in Britain since 
the war are one-channel sets; the cost of adapting them 
ought not to exceed £5-£10 each. This is small com- 
pared with the initial cost of the receiver, but 
nevertheless high to the many working-class television 
Owners who find difficulty in paying for the cost of 
valve and cathode tube replacements. If the commercial 
programmes are of high enough quality at the outset, 
this extra outlay is likely to be made. Some such vicious 
circle often exists at the beginning of a commercial 


Mine but ways to break it are nearly always 
ound, 


‘ Broadcasting Development group. 
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If the government can offer ‘each licence applicant 
only an incomplete and regional network, the next move 
May seem to be towards some form of collaboration 
among them. The liabilities incurred in financing a 
service and its programme resources may be so high as 
to deter at least some of the newspapers from pressing 
ahead with applications to set up their own separate 
stations—if, indeed, all these applications were serious 
ones. The difficulty is, however} for so competitive an 
industry, with its national and regional rivalries, to find 
some way of working together. One or more of the 
newspapers may eventually join up with Associated 
Certain of the 
London papers are likely to maintain their traditional 
independence in this new medium, while a number of 
regional groupings may emerge from the fevered nego- 
tiations now in progress. 


* 


The delay in publishing the Television Advisory 
Committee’s report, the early appearance of which was 
intended to give the receiver manufacturers advance 
notice of the number of channels for which they would 
need to design their sets, may have upset the govern- 
ment’s time-table and shortened the time left for discus- 
sion. A statement crystallising the government’s views 
on commercial television, and outlining the type of 
control it favours, seems now likely to be produced in 
a few days’ time, and will be followed by a White 
Paper laying down the conditions under which 
licences will be granted. These are likely to be 
stringent ; and if they include a proviso that a minimum 
number of programme hours must be provided by the 
licensee, the stimulus to amalgamate among applicants 
unwilling to take large risks alone may become even 
greater. 

If the scheme is approved by the summer or early 
autumn, transmitters working on very high frequencies 
could be operating within six months of the granting 
of licences; those for ultra-high frequencies might 
take six months longer to complete. It is therefore 
reasonable to reckon that the first of the new trans- 
mitters might be working within twelve to eighteen 
months from now. The first company in the field will 
have the unenviable task of building up an audience out 
of nothing and of selling that audience to advertisers 
even before its exists ; presumably this may mean at first 
a large outlay upon unsponsored “ sustaining” pro- 
grammes. It is by no means clear. whether, on an 
economic basis, there is room in this country for several 
small, and probably local, rivals for the BBC. Events 
may prove that what emerges from the present traffic 
behind the scenes is not a number of independent 
regional groups, but one, or at the most a handful, of 
commercial networks offering only a few alternative 
programmes at any one time. Without some means of 
offering national coverage to its advertisers, a com- 
mercial station in the restricted area of Britain may 
simply not be an economic proposition. 
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Shell Cornucopia 


W ITH a gross income of £1,616 million and net 
assets worth £1,018 million, the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group towers head and shoulders over all other 
business concerns domiciled in Europe. The broad 
trading results of this group in 1952—a small fall in 
gross profits, but a small increase in net profits and 
in the dividends paid by its two constituents—were 
discussed in these columns on May 16th, when the 
preliminary profits statement was published. The 
publication of the group’s full report now makes 
it possible to look at its complicated accounts, and 
their import for the international oil industry, in 
more detail. 

The main complication about the group’s annual 
accounts springs from the fact that it is the Gog and 
Magog, not the Goliath, of the oil industry. In fact, 
as a legal entity, the “group” does not exist. What 
does exist is a close partnership between two separate 
companies—Shell Transport and Trading, and Royal 
Dutch Petroleum—that have invested jointly in a wide 
number of oil producing or marketing ventures all over 
the world, in each case in such a way that the capital 
put up by Royal Dutch has been one and a half times 
as large as the capital put up by Shell Transport. 

These two companies (henceforward called the 
“group ”) participate in this ratio of 60 to 40 in the 
whole of the capital and income of three major operating 
companies—Shell Petroleum, Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
and Bataafsche Petroleum—which, in their turn, control 
subsidiary companies engaged in all branches of activity 
in the oil industry. In addition, the group has a con- 
trolling interest in the Shell Oil Company in the United 
States, in Shell Francaise SA and in the United British 
Oilfields of Trinidad Company ; the remainder of the 
shares in these companies are held by private and 
institutional investors, but this year—and for the first 
time—the group has included the assets, liabilities and 
income of these companies in its own consolidated 
accounts (with an offsetting entry in these accounts 
against minority imterests). Among the other important 
companies in which the group has made an investment 
(but has not secured a controlling interest) are the Iraq 
Petroleum Company, the Shell-Mex and BP marketing 
organisation in this country, and joint marketing com- 
panies in Africa, Asia and South America. In all, the 
group controlled the production (and, in the main, 
probably also the distribution) of some 597 million 
barrels of crude oil last year, or about one-eighth of 
the world’s total production. 

This colossus, then, straddles the world ; but it is 
a colossus in the giants’ homeland of Brobdingnag. 
In his report to shareholders for 1952, Sir Frederick 
Godber, the chairman of Shell, estimates the cost of 
capital outlays in the whole of the international oil 


industry since the end of the war and in the foreseeable 
future at £6,500 million ; it is sobering to recal! that 
this is not much less than the whole of Britain’s 
domestic outlay on fixed investment in the last four and 
a half years. 

Indeed, one of the major questions at the moment 
must be whether this pace of development in oi! pro- 
duction has not been too hot. Oil consumption through- 
gut the world is still rising, but the curve of expansion 
is flattening out. Last year consumption of oil products 
(at 635 million tons) was 7 per cent higher than con- 
sumption in 1951, but this compared with an increase 
of 10 per cent in 1951 and of 12 per cent in 1950. 
This slackening of the rate of increase in consumption 
has been particularly marked in the consumption of fuel 
oils, of which, Sir Frederick reports, “a surplus .. . 
(has) emerged, with a depressing effect on the returns 
for this product and, although there has been a slight 
improvement in the basic price since the end of the 
year, it is still below that ruling a year ago.” To some 
extent high petrol taxes have contributed to this result ; 
in Britain, for example, in response to Mr Butler’s 
budget of 1952, there was no increase in total consump- 
tion of petrol last year and average consumption per 
vehicle fell. An exception to the general trend is the 
steadily rising demand for aviation petrol ; although the 
throughput of aviation petrol in the Royal Dutch-Shell 
refineries was stepped up by 60 per cent last year, this 
type of fuel remained in short supply. 


* 


Yet Sir Frederick’s outlook on the future is by no 
means a gloomy one. After a year of “ uncertainty and 
consequent hesitation,” he appears to be willing to 
accept the reappearance of freer supplies and stronger 
competition as a “return to normal conditions” ; 
and he regards the recent weakening in tanker freight 
rates as nothing more than “a healthy readjustment 
of a position which had got out of hand.” Much of 
his confidence, however, may spring from the fact that 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group more than held its own 
in world markets last year ; while world consumption 
of oil products rose by 7 per cent, the volume of the 
group’s own sales rose by 11 per cent. This increase 
was pritnarily responsible for the rise in the group’s sale 
proceeds and other income by {192 million to £1,616 
million. In normal circumstances this would have been 
a very satisfactory increase, but last year it was more 
than offset by a rise of £206 million (to £1,383 million) 
in total costs. As a result, the group’s gross trading 
profits fell from £247 million to £234 million ; the 
increase in its met trading profits, by £5 million to 
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esponsible advice 


AS A SOLICITOR 


AS AN ACCOUNTANT 


Professional men, business men, even private in- 
dividuals are often asked for advice on the safe invest- 
ment of substantial sums of money, whether arising 
from a will, a maturing policy, the sale of property or 
other sources. 

The investments offered by the Co-operative 
Permanent provide an ideal answer to such problems. 
Money so invested enjoys the security assured by a 
large financial institution with interests throughout the 
country. Moreover, capital is free from fluctuation. 
Interest at 2}% is paid with unfailing regularity and 
income tax is paid by the Society making the return 
equivalent to more than 44% where there is liability 
to income tax at 9/- in the £. Invested money is 
always at call on short notice and can be realised 
without loss or expense. 

Full details of the complete financial service made 
available by the Society will be forwarded on request. 
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‘advantages of investment 
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PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


EFORE the advent of television as a home entertainment 

for the millions, an electronic device known as a cathode 
ray tube found limited applications in scientific measuring 
instruments. Today, this device is the heart of every tele 
vision receiver, and it is being mass-produced to remarkably 
high standards of performance and reliability. 

In the operation of the cathode ray tube in a television 
receiver, a beam of electrons, modulated by the signals 
received from the transmitter, impinges on a luminescent 
screen. The scanning action of the electron beam recon- 
structs the transmitted picture, while the varying intensity 
of the beam provides the light and shade. 

In direct-viewing receivers the picture is seen on the 
actual face of the tube. In projection receivers a picture of 
high brilliance, produced on the face of a tiny cathode ray 
tube, is magnified, and is then projected on to a viewing 
screen. 

The manufacture of cathode ray tubes is a major activity 
of the Mullard organisation, and hundreds of thousands are 


produced annually for the British radio and television 
industry. 


-Mullar 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON W.C.2, 
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country’s transport problems. 
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fi 126 million, can therefore be attributed directly to’ 


|| in the provision for taxation from £112 million 
P {gq million. 

rom these profits slightly bigger dividends were 
pid ‘o the two partners and, in turn, both Shell and 
pes | Dutch effectively increased payments to their 

-y shareholders (Shell repeated its dividend of 15 
og ent tax-free despite last year’s one for four bonus 
issue, and Royal Dutch paid a cash dividend of 16 per 
cen! against a cash dividend of 13 per cent and a stock 

ividend of 2 per cent in 1951). Inevitably, however, 
these heel dividends meant that less was ploughed 
back into the business ; although it is a sign of economic 
health that the latest appropriations (at £106 million) 
are shown as available for all purposes in contrast to 
the decision in 1951 to reserve £1234 million against 
specific contingencies. Largely because of this, the 
group’s liquid resources have been strengthened despite 
siseatill increases in its material stocks (from {92 
million to £103 million) and in oil stocks (from £188 
million to £206 million). 

The group’s basic problem, however, is that it needs 
large ploughed-back profits if it is to continue with 
its huge programme of development and exploration. 
Last year, for instance, the group spent about £188 
million on capital account and added another {9 million 
to its portfolio investments; as the sums available 
through + depreciation and amortisation provisions 
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amounted to only £136 million, a further £61 million 
had to be drawn from ploughed back profits to support 
this programme. About one half of this total sum of 


SK tania keie-aie eae eae: Sit Frederick 
dvoe pardl th cites a beamukaie ene: 
problem, and draws the obvious—and for shareholders 
ominous—conclusion that “ international industry must 


To sum up. The massive march of development 
in the oil industry, having already stepped in almost 
derisory style across the gap hacked into world supplies 


could soon come to a halt. Even if this does not happen 
the need of finance for development purposes may tend 
to prevent dividends from rising much further ; while 
if the world’s consumption of oil ever turns down, prices 
and profits could be quickly affected—and it remains to 
be seen what the various foreign governments that draw 
their oil royalties on a profit-sharing basis would say 
to that. 





ROYAL DUTCH-SHELL GROUP 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 
({ million) 


Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1951 1952 


proceeds and other income .... 


s and expenses 
Ope rating costs, royalties, oil pur- 
. hases, ebfigise scan a eek ke 817-7 943-9 
Sales taxes, excise duties, ete...... 252-3 302-6 
D epreciation, etc. (including explora- 
n costs capitalised) ....<...4 106-9 136-3 
1,176-9 1,382-8 
g profit... ect va ode eee 233-8 
ends and interest vicnibied eras 9-6 
l INCOMO . <odcscesbl eve warenue 243-4 
‘s and provisions ~ 
est on long-term borrowings .. 5:7 
laxation ..s 9 i vapabeeewe uae: oe 99-4 
rity interest? . sik. escceeueel ‘12-7 
ME Lecce cid shen eee ee bee 125-6 
x onal credite., -sposeri koi oes 3-0 
NEl INCOME o:5-6-uvs vb ek wan ae Got 128-6 
ids to Royal Dutch and Shell 22-2 
retentions .. acre ceca eka 106-4 
ippropriggijns | ooo ose nke ye oe 428-6 





ASSETS AND. LIABILITIES 
(£ million) 


Fixed assets 


Property, plant and equipment.... 
Less depreciation, etc. .........++. 


AOMIURTAGOS og ok snk on p40 hb ob Sa 


Current assets 
Stocks of materials.............+. 
Stocks of oil and goods for resale . 
Accounts receivable and prepayments 
ih and securities........¢.+++.- 


Cyrrent liabilities 
Accounts payable, etc............. 
RE oink one 40'e nF AU ew <eine tA 808 


Dividends payable .............-+: 
Bank conta iti ic da gnswh seat 


Net current assets .............-- 
Less deferred liabilities ........... 


Balance sheet total 04. ... 000s -eeees 
Provided by 
Long-term borrowings ..........-. 
Minority interests .............-+: 
Invested capital. 0.6... 5 06. eee 
Retain 


Wee ee sry MS 898-4 | 1018-4 
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Business Notes 





Commonwealth Contradictions 


oBoDY expected this weck’s Commonwealth confer- 

ence to do more in the economic field than to shake 
its head sadly over the plight that has befallen the highest 
hopes of last December, and to clear up some of the patient 
bewilderment with which most of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers are looking out on their countries’ trade 
policies today. But it is perhaps a little unfortunate, for 
clarity’s sake, that the draftsmen of the eventual com- 
munique, while striving for the traditional platitudes, 
should have proclaimed the sterling area’s firm intention 
to run in two diametrically opposite directions at the same 
time. The principal economic passage of the communique 
declared that : 

Particular attention was given to the need for stimulating 
economic development, for expanding exports and, con- 
sistently with the maintenance of adequate reserves, for 
removing progressively restrictions on trade over as wide 
an area as possible and especially within the Commonwealth 
and the sterling area. 

Since the extent to which the sterling area will have 
resources to spare for the expansion of exports to the 
outside world will depend, at least partly, on the extent 
to which they are not using those resources for the pro- 
duction of goods for sale to one another, the last nine words 
of this declaration are completely incompatible with the 
precepts that precedes them. The policy enunciated in 
this communique is that of striking out against restric- 
tionism and discrimination in the whole wide world, but at 
the same time paying especial attention to whipping up trade 
within one particular restrictive and discriminatory bloc. In 
the tradition of Animal Farm, the doctrine is that all pay- 
ments should be multilateral, but some should be more 
multilateral than others. 

It is, however, unfair to blame the sterling area govern- 
ments for this peculiar state of affairs. The object of their 
trade policy now is to move towards something that is 
rather vaguely called “freer trade,” when and how they 
can ; steps towards this freedom in one direction will make 
steps towards it in another direction impossible, but the 
policy mow is not-to bear in mind any clear order of 
priorities about which steps would eventually be the most 
desirable but simply to take those that are immediately 
most practical. This certainly seems to be in contradiction 
to the policy that the Prime Ministers enunciated last 
December ; although there are some who allege that it is 
not contradictory to the policy that they actually always 
had in mind. 

In terms of hard policy, the most likely outcome of last 
week’s conference is that some pressure has been put upon 
Australia and certain other dominions to ease their import 
restrictions, especially against sterling area goods and 


perhaps against European goods as well. One other policy 
decision towards which Britain was believed to be moving 
must now, however, be contradicted. It was reporied in 
The Economist last week that the British Government was 
believed to have veered in favour of a higher proportion of 
gold payments, and a lower proportion of credit, in the 
monthly settlements at EPU ; since the plan for a “ harder 
EPU ” that the Belgians are now trying (unsuccessfully) to 
foist upon OEEC would apparently call for large once-for- 
all gold settlements by those in debt to the union from 
past transactions, however, anybody in the British Govern- 
ment who was veering in this direction has now veered 
smartly away again. Of course, opposition to a scheme 
for elevating payments within EPU towards the same system 
as that now used for payments with the dollar area is flatly 
inconsistent with propositions for convertibility, for less dis- 
crimination and all that. But practicability, not consist- 
ency, is the touchstone by which decisions on trade are now 
being, and should be, judged. 


Markets and Peace 


rr week-end news of the Korean negotiations, and the 
subsequent spreading of hopes of an early peace, have 
been a dominant influence upon world markets this week, 
but except on Wall Street—which took a hard knock to the 
lowest levels of the year—it has not been a heavily oppres- 
sive one. In London, as was perhaps to be expected, the 
effects were more pronounced on the metal exchanges than 
upon Stock Exchange. The general tone in the stock 
markets, indeed, remain refreshingly bright (though not 
unduly optimistic) until the opening dealings on Wednes- 
day. Then, industrial equities were marked down, bring- 
ing to an end the steady advance achieved since May 
20th, when the Financial Times ordinary share index 
touched its lowest point for the year, at 113.9. Between 
this date. and Tuesday last the index had climbed to 
118.1, but Wednesday’s dealings brought it down to 117.6 
—which was still 0.7 above its level of a week earlier. 
The mood of uncertainty has, however, ensured a sus- 
tained focus upon the gilt-edged market. The advance 
in prices there continued apace, with War Loan rising 
from 81 9/16 to 82 3/16 and 4 per cent Consols 
making the biggest gain of all—from 92 1/16 to 923. This 
strength of the funds carried the new Tanganyika issue 
home on a tide of success ; when dealings began in the new 
loan on Wednesday it was immediately quoted at a premium 
of 3/16, which widened by the close to 9/16. Indeed, the 
only sector of the market that was really depressed by the 
news from Korea was that dealing in. base-metal shares— 
and here, of course, dealers were following the lead of the 
metal exchange. 
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‘Metal prices took their first sharp tumble on the Friday 
before the weekend, Spot price tin then slumped {21 5s. 
tc (711 §s. a ton, lead dropped £1 7s. 6d. to £86 15s. a 
ron and zinc £1 8s. gd. to £71 6s. 3d- a ton. These 
markets remained weak on Monday—as did the rubber 
market, where the price fell from 20 7/16d. to 203d. a lb ; 
this compares with the year’s highest price of 264d. 
recorded in January and the year’s lowest of 198d. recorded 
in April. Tin lost a further £20, lead £2, and zinc 
fy 4s. 3d. At these points the markets paused for breath, 
and prices hardened slightly, with tin recovering to 
£693 15s. a ton, lead to £8§ 15s. a ton and zinc to 
{70 7s. 6d. a ton by Wednesday’s close. 


Very Full Employment 


HE number of people unemployed in Britain in mid- 
Zz May was down to 340,300, the lowest since December 
1951. This represents only 1.6 per cent of the estimated 
number of employees in the country, and may be compared 
with the percentage of 2.2 per cent in May last year—about 
the nadir of the depression in textile manufacture. The 
continued and steady recovery in textiles is indeed the main 
factor in the return to very full employment. ‘Civil employ- 
ment in textiles in July, 1952, was down to 878,000 ; at the 
end of April it had recovered to 978,000—still, however, 
nearly 60,000 less than it was two years ago. Recovery was 
more marked in the woollen and worsted industries than in 
Lancashire ; employment in the wool textile industries was 
up tO 219,000, against 190,000 a year ago and 214,000 in 
June, their lowest point. But employment in cotton, 282,000 
at the end of April, was still $2,000 lower than in June, 
1951, though 17,000 highér than in August last year. In 
textiles as a whole, employment rose by 15,000 during April 
this year. 

Employment rises seasonally in the spring: during April 
$2,000 extra people entered civil employment, including a 
substantial number of young people leaving school. The 
seasonal activity in agriculture and fishing took in 15,000 
extra workers, and employment in services rose consider- 
ably—with 13,000 extra in the distributive trades and 
10,000 extra in catering and hotels. The manufacturing 
labour force rose by 29,000, the main increase being that 
in textiles noted above. The clothing industry, too, gained 
9.000 people on the month. The main movement of labour 
in recent months, even discounting seasonal influences, thus 
appears to have been firmly back into the consumer goods 


industries. 


Labour in Engineering 


ee 1951, during which the labour force of the metals 
J and engineering industries grew by nearly 120,000 
re or 3 per cent, there has been little change in 
zs total. During 1952, the labour force in metal manu- 
acture grew by 1,000, and the vehicle industries gained 
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28,000 workers ; but other “ engineering, metal goods and 
precision instrument” industries lost 29,000, so the total 
remained stable. Clearly, the large-scale move of workers 
into the engineering industries from outside was replaced 
during the winter by a flow into consumer goods manuv- 
facture, But there have been significant -shifts between 
some of the heterogeneous industries that make up this 
broad category of “engineering.” The. following table, 
comparing the changes in numbers employed recorded for 
certain industries in 1951 and 1952 (without reconciling the 
totals for “ end-1951” that were revised during the year) 
gives some indications of the main changes during each year. 
It records those industries within which a change, up or 
down, of more than 5 per cent in numbers employed (which 


‘are not comparable with the broad figures of “ civil employ- 


ment ”) took place in 1951 or 19§2. 





MAJOR SHIFTS WITHIN ENGINEERING EMPLOYMENT 
1951 anp 1952 
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Increase or 
decrease 
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More detailed analysis, therefore, emphasises the limita- 
tions of the monthly figures of civil employment in broad 
groups of industries as a guide to significant movements 
of manpower in the economy. With this reservatien, it is 
worth noting that in the first quarter of 1953 the total 
engineering labour force tended to shrink more sharply: 
by the end of April metal manufacture had f2,000 fewer 
workers than at the end of December, employment in the 
vehicle industries was almost unchanged, and the “ engin- 
eering, metal goods and precision instruments ” industries 
had lost another 19,000 people. Sections of engineering 
still recording increases in numbers employed were aircraft, 
wireless and gramophones, shipbuilding and marine engin- 
eering, and railway rolling stock—plus carts and peram- 
bulators. and hollow-ware. All other industries in the 
group had stable employment or showed declines. 
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Salesmen for Steel Shares 


HE cast is now fully assembled for the opening scenes 
E of steel denationalisation. This week the Treasury 
announced thé membership of the new Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency, which, as was already 
known, will be headed by Sir John Morison, who has been 
advising on the question of resale for some time. His 
colleagues include Sir John Green, chairman of the mori- 
bund Iron and Steel Corporation of Great Britain. This 
organisation seems likely to present its second and last 
report, for the year ending in September last year, very 
shortly ; this will have some general interest if only because 
it may give more indications of the broad course of profita- 
bility of the industry than have yet appeared in individual 
steel company reports. The corporation, having dutifully 
presented this report to the Minister of Supply, will then 
presumably commit hara-kiri amid much politeness ; there 
does not seem to be any intention to produce any further 
report or accounts for the period since September. But 
indications of commercial experience to date will presum- 
ably appear in the prospectuses that are presumably already 
in preparation. The agency’s intention seems to be to float 
off a number of the larger companies before the holidays, 
Stewarts and Lloyds having been rumoured as perhaps the 
first. This selection might be a good one, and would 
probably be well received ; but the City is saying nothing 
until it sees the first prospectus—and some surprise has 
been expressed at the silence of the steelmasters themselves 
upon the virtues of the operation. 

The agency will have the duty of acting as a passive con- 
trolling shareholder as well as of selling its shares, and Sir 
John Green’s experience at the head of the corporation will 
obviously be of value here. It will share some of its respon- 
sibilities with the recently appointed Steel Board—particu- 
larly if any questions should arise of regrouping some of 
the now nationalised companies, 


No Concessions on Purchase Tax 


N the Finance Bill debate the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has this year presented a firmer front to the renewed 
pressure for concessions on purchase tax. Last year, it will 
be recalled, he felt obliged to concede relief to the textile 
industry, and during the debate introduced two new tax 
rates for textiles only, of 25 and §0 per cent (instead of 
334 and 664 per cent). This year, having given concessions 
in the budget itseli—mainly by extending these changes to 
all the other products still attracting tax at the relevant 
rates, as well as by reducing the 100 per cent category to 
75 per cent—he has refused any concessions for textiles 
at all. In this he was certainly justified, for, as he pointed 
out, the textile recovery has gone far enough to 
make any such measures unnecessary. In spite of the 
constant criticisms levelled against them, the special “ D” 
schemes for textiles constitute a tax advantage that other 
industries subject to purchase tax, with the exception of 
furniture, do not enjoy. During Wednesday’s debate, Mr 
Maudling estimated that the amount of tax paid on textiles 
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was equivalent to § per cent of the wholesale turnover, 
compared with 34 per cent for other industries. 

On the question of the future of purchase tax as whole, 
Mr Butler made it plain that he hoped to continue the policy 
of general reduction that he started last April. The 2 udget 
changes, he recalled, reduced each of the old rates by one- 
quarter and will cost £45 million this year and {60 million 
in a full year, with the previous year’s purchase 
tax yield of around £300 million. The Government's 
answer to those who would have liked to see an even larger 
reduction is that a bigger drop in revenue could not be 
afforded. Moreover, any sharper reduction would aggravate 
the burden thrown upon retail traders in the form o! om 
on tax-paid stocks. The Chancellor put this year’s loss by 
retailers at about £13 million, which roughly at 1S Bs 
estimate of £15 million made in these columns at the 
of the budget. 


Textiles in April 


HE trend of textile production this spring certainly bears 

out the Chancellor’s confidence in the industry's 
recovery. Production and sales now seem to have reverted 
to their normal seasonal pattern—with Easter marking 
the customary decline. Rayon output, though still running 
at a very high level, dropped in April by 3.6 million pounds 
to 32.7 million ; similarly, production of cotton cloth fell 
from an average of 35 to 33 million linear yards a week 
and rayon and mixture cloth production from 15 to 14 
million yards over the same period, In Bradford, consump- 
tion of wool declined from 46 million pounds to 42 million. 
In the wholesale trade, the index of textile sales (1950 = 100) 
dropped from 115 in March to 9§ in April. In each of these 
cases, however, the figures were above their level at the 
corresponding date last year. ‘Textile sales by value are 
nearly 9 per cent up on the year, in spite of the sharp fall 
that has occurred in textile prices, while the value of 
stocks on the wholesalers’ shelves, which was one point 
lower in April than in March, was 28 per cent lower than 
it was a year ago—at 86, compared with 121. Combined 
cotton and rayon cloth production im Lancashire was on 


BRITISH BANKING 
1952 


A series of articles surveying develop- 
ments in British banking in 1952 will 
appear in The Economist next week 
and an associated selection of banking 
statistics will appear simultaneously in 
the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
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The People Cheer i 

y Probably there were few customers of the Westminster ‘ 

: Bank among the crowds who, in 1838, watched the 

C Coronation Procession of Queen Victoria; the Bank ff 

had then been in existence only two years. In this B& 

present Coronation year the position is very different. 

For now the Westminster Bank looks back upon 117 BY 

years of continuous growth and service. Its branches 

+]  areafamiliarsight inthetownsandvillagesofEngland. Bg 

b]  Itscustomers are found in all occupationsandall walks 

4 of life. For all of them the Bank provides an efficient 

and friendly service which combines modern practice 

with all that is best from the past. And,inthushonour- 

3 ‘ing its own traditions, it has created another—the 

8 b{ = family tradition of “banking with the Westminster’ 

d BY 

g WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED ¢ 

9 

: * More than 1,000 branches in the towns and iS 

: | : villages of England ‘ 
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production increases are 

in Australia’s primary 
industries during the next five 
years. 


"a 


Our Information Department 
will be glad to help if you are 
interested in the opportunity 
Australia offers. 





The NATIONAL ~ ; 
BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(ncorporated in Victoria) 


London Office: 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 


Other London Offices: Australia Mouse. Strand, W.C.2 


and lla A 
0 Officas te Ames a Albermarle Street, W.1 i 
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PLASTICS © 


inspire new ideas — 





It can hardly have escaped your notice that a great 
number of out-of-the-ordinary problems are being 
solved to-day by the use of Plastics. For Plastics possess 
combinations of qualities not to be found in other 
materials. This bottle-filling machine illustrates the 
bil point. 


come in contact with the 


Metal must not 





liquid directly or indirectly 
because it will produce a 
chemical change, and for 
this reason it must also be 
possible to inspect during 
the filling operation All 
the major parts of the = 
machine are made from 


SHRENAASHAEAANORALETEAL EYE 


plastics materials Trans- 


vue 


parent BX Acrylic rods 
have been machined to make non-return vaives, and 
filler heads resiliently mounted. These are connected 
up by flexible BX P.V.C. tubing which is also trans- 
parent, allowing constant inspection throughout 


A visitor from the States recently told our customer he 


iMeninnguvutt 


if 
ih 


had been unable to find an American or Continental 


manufacturer producing a machine for this purpose 
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{| 


It pays to think in Plastics 


" 
} 


And our Technical Service 
Department excel at co- 
operation. Write to Dept 
E.H.3 for fyll range of 
literature. 


BX PLASTICS LTD. 
CHINGFORD, LONDON, E.4 


LARkKswood 5511 
Manufacturers of Plastics 
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Hlustration by 
courtesy of 
Grovfil Machines Lad. 





BX PLASTICS 


inspire confidence 


Visit BX PLASTICS STAND, No. B.10, at the 
British Plastics Exhibition, Olympia, June 8-18 
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throughout the world. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCI 
| 4 
Subscribers: s 
THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BANKS 
In the eight years since it was established by the Joint Stock Banks, the Corporation has become one of the 
principal sources of long-term finance for the private company. In this period it has invested in over 5() 
concerns, of which 450 are private companies. It has invested some £34 million since its formation, of whic! 
| £26,286,355 was outstanding at March 3ist, 1953. 
The growth of the Corporation during the eight years of its existence is shown by the following table of nei 
advances and investments. 
Total 
5 Share Net Advances 
Loans Investments and Investments 
£ £ £ 
| 1946 178,380 —_ 378,380 
a f 1947 1,836,646 1,233,399 3,070,045 
1948 4,701,959 3,058,180 7,760,139 
; 1949 7,976,449 4,422,044 12,398,493 
1950 9,922,907 5,745,172 15,668,079 
1951 11,755,666 8,496,735 20,252,401 
1952 14,561,192 9,127,807 23,688,999 
1953 16,475,558 9,810,797 26,286,355 
LONDON 
BIRMINGHAM) 7 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C.2 MANCHESTER 
214 Hagley Road, Edgbaston India House, Whitworth Street 
EDINBURGH 
3 Charlotte Square 
Established in 1845. , 
All classes of Insurance SAFETY-FIRST 
mt a transacted including 
Ry Fire, Life, Accident, NVESTMENT 
e\. 4 Motor, Marine and 1LO/ per 
Fi e Aviation. Represented Q annem 
cP : 





Income Tax paid by the Society 
Equal to £4.10.11 per cent to investors 

subject to income tax at the standard rate 
The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
amd on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 

' Society's investment Booklet, 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


INSURANCES 
. COMPANY 





% 


For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


Head Offices 


North John St. 
LIVERPOOL 


Lombard St} 
LONDON 





HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.) 
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average 6 million yards a week above last year’s level ; wool 
consumption was up from 28 to 42 million pounds, but 
the most striking evidence of recovery 1s that afforded by 
the figures for rayon yarn. Here the total has doubled— 
fom 16.6 million pounds in April, 1952, to 32.7 million 
in April this year. 

[he accompanying chart shows that the general level of 


production, in both continuous filament and rayon staple, is 
back to the high levels reached at the end of 1951, with the 
disastrous summer of 1952 representing a trough between 


the two peaks. Production of rayon staple is, indeed, now 
running at an even higher rate than in 1951. In several 
months of that year. it exceeded 15.5 million pounds ; 
whereas both in January and March this year it exceeded 
17 million, dropping to 14.8 million in April because of the 


million ib 


| 4o| -——— UK_ RAYON PRODUCTION 
(Monthly figures) 
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Easter holiday. This section of the industry was the most 
severely hit by last year’s slump, when staple production at 
one point declined to little more than 2 million pounds a 
month. The recovery in rayon seems, however, to be largely 
supported by the home market. Deliveries of continuous 
filament yarn to home consumers averaged 16 million pounds 
a month in the first quarter of the year, compared with a 
monthly average of only 11.5 million in 1952. The total 
value of rayon exports has declined ; during the first four 
months of this year, it amounted to only £13 million, com- 
pared with more than £17 million in 1952. As the figures 
show only a slight rise in volume, the decline cannot have 
been wholly due to a more competitive price policy. 


New Funds for the Comet 


T™ £6,100,000 that de Havilland hopes to raise from 
its two new issues is expected to satisfy about half of 
the additional finance that the group will need in the next 
three or four years. The other £6 million odd, which will 
be needed as additional working capital to finance the build- 
ing and development programme of the Comet and other 
arcraft and engines, will come partly from ploughed back 
profits but also partly (and probably largely) from borrow- 
ings from the banks. The new issues announced this week 
are designed to satisfy all tastes, for de Havilland 

to raise £1,200,000 from an issue of 5} per cent redeemable 
cumulative £4 preference shares at par and about 
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£4;900,000 from an issue of 4,385,459 £1 ordinary shares 
at 22s. 6d. each. These new ordinary shares are offered by 
way of renounceable letters of rights to the company’s 
existing equity shareholders, in the ratio of one new share 
for every share now in issue. At a price of 22s. 6d. the new 
shares offer a yield of 6% on the assumption that the com- 
pany will do nothing more than to maintain the equity 
dividend at the current rate of 7} per cent; these terms 
offer a sufficient turn on the current price of the ordinary 
shares of 27s. to ensure full subscription lists. But although 
the new shares are an attractive investment, and although 
the directors expect that profits in the year to September 
30th next will exceed the gross profits of {1,575,989 in 
1951-52, shareholders should not nurse extravagant hopes 


‘that, in conditions of possibly cooler war, the company’s 


earnings will necessarily soar as high as the Comet itself. _ 


Equilibrium in Rubber 


ORLD production and consumption of natural rubber 

during April were the same, 132,500 tons. 
From the producers’ point of view this was not as satisfac- 
tory as the balance in the two previous months, when 
consumption exceeded production (by 17,500 tons in 
February and by §,000 tons in March). But it was still a 
great deal better than the monthly surplus of rubber pro- 
duction throughout 1952 and in January this year, when it 
amounted to 27,500 tons. This recent approach to a 
balance of production and consumption, however, has only 
slightly relieved the gloomy outlook for natural rubber, and 
the new situation is maintained precariously. 

According to the figures published by the Rubber Study 
Group Secretariat, production in April was 2,500 tons lower 
than in March, but consumption was 7,500 tons lower. For 
the first four months of this year production of natural 
rubber amounted to about 545,000 tons and consumption 
to $37,500 tons, an excess of production of only about 7,500 
tons ; for the corresponding period last year production was 
§87,500 tons and consumption 502,500 tons, resulting in an 
excess production of 85,000 tons. Production has thus been 
42,500 tons less and consumption 35,000 tons more than 
up to the end of April last year. Production of synthetic 
rubber for the first four months of the year amounted to 
329,500 tons, about 6,000 tons less than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago and Consumption, at 327,500 tons, 
was about 3,000 tons down. The excess production of 
synthetic rybber up to the end of April was about 35,000 
tons last year, but it was only about 2,000 tons this year. 

It is too early to say whether this approach to equilibrium 
in the production of rubber will continue ; but it has forti- 
fied those who hold the view that a buffer stock for natural 
rubber is unnecessary as an answer to the planters’ difficul- 
ties. At this week’s meeting of shareholders of United Sua 
Betong, Sir John Hay came out very strongly against a 
buffer stock scheme. Sir John and many other -rubber 
experts believe that a reduction in the production, or a 
rise in the price, of synthetic rubber would be the most 
helpful single thing for the natural rubber industry. Any 
important change in synthetic prices is, however, unlikely 
béfore next year, when it is expected that the government- 


“owned United States synthetic plants will pass into private 


ownership. Meanwhile the remainder of this year must 
remain a crucial period for rubber planters. 
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Branded Margarine Again ? 


ECENT statements from two leading manufacturers of 
Ie seeccee Unilevers Limited, and Van den Berghs 
and Jurgens Limited, lifted the veil only very slightly 
on the question of when the British housewife will be 
offered a choice between different brands of margarine, 
instead of being restricted to the single “ national ” variety. 
As long ago as last October,:the Ministry of Food pro- 
pounded a plan to make this choice possible. Some of the 
private manufacturing companies are believed to have been 
willing to accept this plan after only minor amendment ; 
but, despite this, negotiations are still proceeding between 
the Ministry and a committee representative of the whole 
ttade, and it now appears that branded qualities may not 
come on the market until next January. 

The main difficulty is that the manufacturers—and pre- 
sumably especially the high quality manufacturers—are 
reluctant to accept any scheme that does not guarantee 
adequate and regular supplies of good quality raw material. 
At the moment practically all the raw material that the 
sterling area has to offer is being taken up ; and, to achieve 
complete freedom, the industry would like additional 
supplies that would cost about £22 million a year, of which 
{£10 million would be in dollars. The government, for its 
part, is inclined to try a return to branded qualities while 
still retaining rationing ; although this would be administra- 
tively irksome many producers would be willing to give this 
a trial. Finally, however, the government wants to remove 
the present subsidy of about 2d. a Ib on margarine (which 
costs it £13 million a year), but at the same time to make 
reasonably certain that retail prices would not rise by more 
than that amount. The introduction of branded qualities 
would no doubt stimulate competition, which might be very 
keen at the start, but the government cannot overlook the 
fact that about §0 per cent of production is in the hands of 
one group of makers. 


Coal Budgeting 


HE Coronation holiday cost the coal industry about a 

million tons of coal, and may have had some effect 
upon output during the days before and after. Output last 
week amounted to 3,058,000 tons from the mines and 
131,200 tons from the opencast sites ; this compares with 
33360,000 tons and 231,400 tons respectively the week 
before (which was Whit week) and with 4,339,400 tons and 
247,200 toms respectively in the week ended May 23rd. 
It was only slightly lower than the corresponding week 
last year, which was again Whit week. So comparisons 
are necessarily blurred ; and the industry is looking at 
the picture of cumulative production this year and last, 
from which it can draw a certain amount more comfort. 
The loss of production during the extra day in 19§2, 
which was a leap year, and during the Coronation are 
past; and the industry has still produced more than last 
year—about 5,000 tons more. It may already be beginning 
to experience the more important of the handicaps with 
which the coal mines have to cope in 19§3—the miners’ 
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second week’s holiday. At the present moment, it may be 
losing perhaps 40,000 tons a week through the longer holj- 
days miners are beginning to take; by the end of the 
months the weekly loss of coal may be five or six times as 
much as that, to be continued throughout the summer. 
The eventual loss of coal through this extra holiday has 
always been put at about 34 million tons—a summer 
week’s output ; to offset it, miners at work will have to 
continue to increase production. 

During the last two months, they have indeed achieve 
a certain increase ; the National Coal Board estimates that 
the extra million tons of coal that has offset the losses ip 
working time so far was obtainéd during this period, a sub- 
stantial amount of it coming from the newcomers who have 
now been upgraded into productive work. Inland con- 
sumption, it is however worth noting, is already 1,600,000 
tons higher than it was by this time last year, and the 
board has managed to send so far about 1,300,000 tons more 
overseas. Distributed stocks ten days ago were 13,857,000 
tons, which is more than a million tons lower than a vear 
before ; and in their own stocks at collieries and opencast 
sites or stocking grounds the board has now only about 
700,000 tons more saleable coal than it had then. The 
building of stocks continues, though the loss of coal 
through holidays may slow it down ; those responsible for 
the board’s coal budgeting must still be fairly anxious 
about the winter. 


Select Committee in the Clouds 


HE latest report on rearmament from the Select Com- 
mittee on Estimates devotes particular attention to the 
difficulties of aircraft production. Two points caused the 
Committee most concern. These were the disconcertingly 
long time-lag that seemed to exist between. the design and 
the delivery of military aircraft, and the apparent multi- 
plicity of designs in production. In consequence, the 
recommendations attached to the report were somewhat 
critical of the size of initial orders placed by the Ministry 
of Supply and of the timing of those placed by the 
Admiralty for naval aircraft. The Committee also sug- 
gested that the services and the Ministries “ should examine 
the possibility of greater co-operation between the Western 
Allies so that each country can produce at a reduced cost 
per aircraft a more limited range but greater number of 
specialised aircraft for the benefit of all the Allies.” 
These suggestions overlook one vital point: no country 
can afford in peacetime to keep all branches of its services 
equipped with the most modern weapons all the time. 
Weapons are under continuous development ; and aircrait 
design, in particular, is in the throes of a technical revolu- 
tion brought about by the sudden opportunities for supet- 
sonic and near-sonic flight. When an aircraft goes ito 
service it has to remain standard equipment for several 
years, towards the end of which it will certainly be tech- 
nically inferior to newer designs in service here or elsewhere. 
It is therefore important—and this is a prime test of judg- 
ment—to order a design that holds out the prospect of having 
the longest effective service life. When the Select Com 
mittee contrasted the Ministry of Supply’s recent practice 
of ordering designs from the drawing board with the Admir- 
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alty’s practice of testing prototypes before ordering, it was 
not in fact comparing like with like. The Swift and Hunter 
fighters have been both evolved from a long succession of 
prototypes dating back to the early postwar years. Four- 
engined jet bombers have been ordered off the drawing 
board—in very limited numbers—because the alternative 
was to leave the Air Force without any such machines in its 
armoury, and nobody wanted that. In the case of the Navy, 
it is fair to say that no really satisfactory designs were put 
up to it until the arrival of the twin-engined Vickers fighter 
which, although it has been ordered off the drawing board, 
is itself an evolution from an earlier prototype. Those air- 
craft that the Navy has ordered have had to be modified 
again and again to bring their performance and that of their 
equipment closer to service specifications. 

rhis constant evolution of design also justifies the placing 
of initial orders that appear small and expensive to the air- 
craft manufacturer, but that are in fact an insurance against 
the danger of burdening the Air Force with large numbers 
of obsolescent machines. The cutting of the very big orders 
placed in 1950 and 1951 for Meteors, Vampires and Can- 
berras was a Clear illustration of this danger that the Govern- 
ment has rightly taken to heart. For much the same reasons, 
it is unrealistic to suggest that in a time of technical evolu- 
tion, the industries and the air forces of different countries 
should all standardise on one design of one type. British 
and American designers have approached the problem of 
jet bomber design in totally different ways, and, until the 
aircraft concerned have had several years of testing in 
squadron service, no one can say which approach has been 
the correct one. The requirements of aircraft production 
in cold war are very different from those in hot war. 
Of course they do give some scope for waste, against which 
the Parliamentary watchdog must always be on guard ; but 
it should also have a clearer definition of what waste is. 


Cost of Defence Tools 


T HE Government’s decision nearly two years ago to obtain 
the machine tools they required for the rearmament 
programme partly from overseas, in order to moderate the 
load on the British machine tool manufacturers, seemed then 
and since, on balance, the right one. But it was also, neces- 
sarily, expensive ; and in a memorandum that the Select 
Committee on Estimates has reproduced in its latest report, 
the Ministry of Supply has now set down some of the cost. 

Broadly, the Government in 1951 decided it would 
require about 35,000 machine tools, and to get about 18,000 
of these from overseas. It ordered in fact about 20,000 tools 
from abroad, but later cut these orders to 18,500, to cost 
about £104 million. At the end of February this year, some 
14,000 tools had been delivered, costing {76.5 million. 
The orders on the British machine tool industry, for about 
16,500 machines, were later slightly increased ; the bulk 
of these have been delivered, and except for certain 
specialised producers the industry is now becoming less 
heavily engaged upon defence work. A small number of 
the tools delivered from both sources, as a result of changes 
in the programme, are now surplus. 

The machines ordered abroad were partly of types that 
Britain does not produce or of which production here, based 
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upon normal demand, was small. About 8,000 of the total 
ordered from overseas—costing roughly £70 million, since 
these are generally more complex and specialised machine 
tools—fell into this category. Half of them had to be 
bought :from the United States, and half were available 
from European tool manufacturers. The remaining 10,000 
were of types that British makers do produce in substan- 
tial quantities, but had largely earmarked for the home and 
domestic markets. The extra cost was thus {15 million 
for these tools :— 


Cost of foreign machines UK Cost 
obtainable in Britain 





USA £11 million £4 million 
Continental £23 million £15 million 
£34 million £19 million 


The American tools cost on the average 145 per cent more 
than equivalent British types, and in some cases as much 
as 191 per cent more ; Italian machines cost on average $7 
per cent more, French 25 per cent more, and German and 
Belgian 17 per cent more. During last year, when the 
British industry was left partly free to serve its home and 
export markets, it increased its output to some 60,000 tools, 
worth about {60 million ; of these, it exported about £22 
million worth. Inevitably, the experience has led the Select 
Committee, like many earlier investigators, to ask why 
Britain fails to produce types of tool obtainable from other 
countries ; and this question has some force by comparison 
with European manufacturers, though America is the only 
country with a steady market large enough to justify pro- 
duction of certain of the more specialised equipment. The 
extra price paid for foreign tools, again, may seem an expen- 
sive way of maintaining the power to export and re-equip 
British civil industries. It may, too, have assisted European 
manufacture to expand and generated future competition 
for engineering exports. But that competition was already 
increasing markedly. To have pulled the British industry 
out of its export markets to equip British rearmament might 
have pulled it out for good. 


Ceylon’s Deficit 


AST year saw an abrupt change for the worse in Ceylon’s 
balance of payments, which had for several years past 
been in a more consistently healthy condition than that of 
any other independent sterling country. In the four years to 
the end of 1951, Ceylon’s external assets rose from Rs. 947 
million to Rs. 1,185 million, and throughout this period 
Ceylon was unique among the independent members of the 
sterling area dollar pool in consistently running a dollar 
surplus. But during 1952 the fall in the prices (though not 
the volume) of Ceylon’s exports, coupled with a rise of 38 
per cent in the price of imported rice and with a continued 
high level of total imports, led to a serious deficit. External 
assets dropped during 1952 by nearly a third, to Rs. 837 
million—the equivalent of about six months’ imports at the 
1951/52 rate—and by March, 1953, they were down to 
only Rs. 750 million. Moreover, the dollar account is now 
only precariously in balance—and the long-term agreement 
to sell rubber to China (in return for badly needed rice) 
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To what extent 
Western machines and methods 


influence India’s ancient, interwoven cultures can 

only be judged by those directly involved. That is 

why the experience of the National Bank of India can 

be so helpful to British businessmen. The Bank’s 
intimate knowledge of life in the areas which it serves 
is always at hand to guide those wishing to trade 
there. Enquiries are welcomed at the Head Office 
or at any branch. 

| 

| 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
Branches in: 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGANYIKA, ZANZIBAR 
UGANDA, ADEN AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE. 


Bankers to the Government in: 
ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR AND UGANDA, 


Head Office: 
26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


CAN YOU TELL A HAYFIELD 


FROM AN OILFIELD? 


TT" HAYFIELD is an oilfield—one of those in 
4% the north of England from which Anglo- 
Iranian has, since 1939, produced 700,000 
tons of good quality oil. 

{ts annual yield is 55,000 tons, small 
compared with the twenty-six million tons 
-that the Company draws from oilfields in the 
Middle East, but nevertheless valuable. 

The search for oil in England goes on. 
This year Anglo-Iranian’s world-wide activi- 
ties include the drilling of two new wells in 
the Midlands. 





THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDE 
ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-franian Oil Company 


whose products include BP SUPER —- to Banish Pinking 
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Like most Australians she has a high standard of living. But what 
kind of products does she buy’? What price does she expect to pay? 
Such information is essential to United Kingdom firms betore they 
can successfully enter Australian or New Zealand markets, yet only 
first-hand knowledge will provide it. That knowledge, however, may 
be easily acquired through the Australia and New Zealand Bank. 
Enquiries will be welcomed at the Overseas Department of the Head 
Office in London. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


in which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


eene: Cee NY: 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. + 8] 
Telephone: AVEnue 1281 
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“| certainly reduce Ceylon’s dollar earnings in future. 
“ie ‘eylon is believed to have a flexible and informal agree- 
ment with the United Kingdom whereby it retains part of its 
own dollar earnings, the possibility of its swinging into 
dollar deficit raises the question of how far it should be 
allowed to draw upon the sterling atea’s dollar pool without 
‘acurring the full obligations accepted by other members. : 

Thy1s dramatic reversal in Ceylon’s external finances is 
fully documented in the third annual report of its central 
bank —the youngest in the Commonwealth. This document, 
which has recently become available in London, maintains 
its refreshingly independent view of government policy. It 
points out, in particular, that the large-scale extension of 
bank credit to finance the government’s budget deficit— 
occasioned largely by the continued high level of food sub- 
sidics (amounting to Rs. 245 million)—has been the main 
reason why the drastic fall in export receipts has not been 
accompanied by contractionary influences that would have 
tended to buttress the balance of payments. In this and 
other outspoken comments, Ceylon’s central Sank sets a 
eood example for some of its older sisters. It is to be 
hoped that the government will show no less decisiveness in 
putting the advice into effect in the difficult situation facing 
the country. And perhaps the bank, too, should suit deeds 
to words in the matter of disinflationary policy—by exercis- 
ing rather more influence towards the raising of interest 
rates, which are generally lower in Ceylon than elsewhere 
in the sterling area. 


Soap and Synthetics 


Ik GEOFFREY HE¥YWorRTH’S address at the annual general 

meeting of Unilever was devoted almost wholly to an 
appraisal of the role of synthetic detergents in the soap 
market. The group has shown itself reluctant to back 
synthetic detergents up to the hilt with the vigour shown by 
its major rival, Proctor and.Gamble (who control Thomas 
Hedley in this country); and this reluctance cost it a portion. 
of its American and British markets in the early days. 
Although, in the past year or so, the company has devoted 
more energy to the production and marketing of Surf and 
other synthetics, Sir Geoffrey’s speech shows that the 
change has been one of expediency rather than choice. 
He emphasises that the synthetic detergents are less 
versatile than seap, except for dishwashing and surface 
cleaning. This is a verdict that-would be confirmed 
by most detergent chemists ; for, of themselves, synthetics 
have not the ability to hold dirt in suspension in the 
Way that soap can do. Even after blending with various 


compounds to improve this property, the synthetic still. 
‘uffers from the handicap that some people find it hard on 





the hands. Finally, the costs. of n (and so. the 
price are higher than for the equivalent weight of soap 
powcer. When all these factors are combined, they appear 
‘© sc up to a formidable case against the detergent. 

_ [2 spite of this, Sit Geoffrey admits that the synthetic 
“ccrgent powders sell. Last year they accounted for 43 
Pe : —_— ieee sold in the United 
“tics (where they have been on the market longest), for 
22 per cent of the household sold in ear 
“23 per cent of these in Holland. The bulk of these 
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sales have been made at the expense of soap, and the 
synthetics are still gaining ground. This suggests that the 
detergents must have some stronger appeal over soap, other 
than their efficiency in hard water, than the Unilever 
chemists are yet prepared to concede to them. Unilever 
is expecting the drop in the price of soap-making oils and 
fats, due to lower soap production, to make soap powders 
even more competitive with synthetic detergents than they 
are today. But evidence so far would seem to suggest 
that prices are not the whole answer. Sir Geoffrey 
admits that the “tempo of marketing the new blended 
synthetic detergents is faster than it used to be with soap,” 
because the market must be captured with the minimum 
delay if the chemical plants producing the basic materials 
are to operate on an economic scale. Unilever’s share in 
this capital cost in Europe and North America has amounted 
to date to nearly £8 million, to which must presumably be 
added some underemployed soap plant. 

But whether or not the company’s more vigorous selling 
policy enables it to capture the share of the detergent market 
that its size suggests it should command, Unilever’s first 
love—and main interest—may still lie in oils and fats. The 
company is now negotiating to buy a shareholding in East 
Africa Industries Limited from the Colonial Development 
Corporation and to assume technical and managerial respon- 
sibility for the production of oils and fats there. From the 
tenor of Sir Geoffrey’s speech, which was a remarkably com- 
prehensive analysis of detergent economics, it seems plain 
that Unilever is by no means convinced that the market for 
oils for soap will go on shrinking ; it is therefore still 
adopting the cautious attitude of backing detergents both 
ways. 


Finance for Gold Mining 


GAINST the expected background of cuts in many 
~\ Kaffir dividends for June (but also of some hopes 
among investors in London, though apparently not yet in 


~ the Cape, that gold mining would be one of the few indus- 


tries that’should gain if disinflation gathers pace after a truce 
in Korea), three chairmen of major mining finance houses 
have delivered their annual addresses to shareholders this 
week. Lord Baillieu, at the meeting of the Central Mining 
and Investment Corporation, spoke for a corporation that is 
interested in deeper—and therefore at the moment less 
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profitable—mines than those of most of its competitors ; but 
as the Blyvooruitsicht and Harmony mines are in the group, 
he was able to wax reasonably, though necessarily guardedly, 
optimistic about the “ important milestone ” represented by 
the. new emphasis on uranium production. Sir George Albu, 
at.the meeting of the General Mining and Finance Corpora- 
tion, was largely concerned with explaining the group’s 
somewhat finely drawn offer for the absorption of two 
smaller investment houses, “ Crits ” and “ Trams ” (neither 
of which has paid any dividend for some years) ; but as 
General Mining administers West Rand, he too was able to 
derive encouragement from the uranium prospect (and to 
make the important point, which can be misunderstood by 
those who read West Rand’s operating results, that the mine 
is now able to send to the mill ore with a much lower gold 
content because the uranium makes it profitable). 

The third address, and in many ways the most interesting, 
was that by Sir Ernest Oppenheimer at the general meeting 
of the Anglo-American Corporation in South Africa. Sir 
Ernest devoted much of his speech to the familiar problem 
of the shortage of risk capital. The task of finding the torrent 
of new money needed to finance the development of the 
gold mines in the Orange Free State and of uranium pro- 
duction throughout the Union has been exacerbated by the 
fact that the “ state of the financial and share markets ” has 
made new issues by the mining finance houses to the public 
virtually impossible. The Anglo-American Corporation has 
found a short run solution by providing loans out of its own 
resources to a large number of developing mines under its 
patronage ; last year, loans by the corporation to affiliated 
and other companies more than doubled—from £7,411,891 
to £15,436,208. These loans will be repayable when the 
developing companies have reached the stage when an issue 
can be made to the public or when they are earning big 
enough profits to pay off the loans from their own resources. 

' Further relief has come from another—and a rather un- 
expected—direction. Recently, the National Finance Cor- 
poration of South Africa has agreed to take up short-term 
debentures from two companies in the Anglo-American 
group. .Although the Act under which the National Finance 
Corporation was set up expressly empowered it to make 
such loans, this is the first time that such arrangements 
have been made. Naturally enough Sir Ernest gives 
these pioneering loans a warm welcome and hopes that they 
will become more common in South Africa. But it is a 
frightening comment on the decline of the capital market 
that the risks of development in such speculative. ventures 
as mining on the Rand should have to be borne in part by 
a quasi-governmental institution. 


Gas from the Coal Seam 


'XPERIMENTS in the underground gasification of coal have 
been going on, since the war, in Britain, the United 
States, France, Belgium and Italy. A conference in Alabama 
last year pooled their results ; and a report recently issued by 
a technical mission from the European countries concerned 
shows that the results are encouraging, though the economic 
possibilities. of underground gasification are not yet estab- 
lished. Russia, the best-publicised pioneer of the technique, 
is presumably operating underground gasification plants on 
an industrial scale; but the West knows nothing of 
experience there since 1942. 
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Various methods have’ been tried, mainly in the United 
States and this country. A coal face extending between 
parallel galleries, across 4 seam, may be ignited and a stream 
of air passed across it ; boreholes of small diameter may be 
driven along a coal seam and gas produced by combustion 
in them as air is passed through ; or in suitable rock forma. 
tions separate vertical boreholes may be joined by a 
horizontal tunnel in the coal seam driven to join the bottoms 
of both. But the method that requires least underground 
work, and on which most. hopes are being pinned, is “ per. 
colation.” Holes are bored down to the coal seam at some 
distance from one another, and the gas is circulated between 
them by the natural porosity of the coal or through cracks 
produced by the injection of air or liquid under high pres- 
sure (or by the passing of an electric current through the 
seam). Hot gas is produced, of a calorific value suitable for 
use in local power plant but not worth transport over long 
distances, when the combustion is carried out with air ; but 
a richer “ synthesis gas” might be produced using oxygen 
and steam or by blowing alternative blasts of air and steam. 
It should, the European team conclude, be possible to 
extract 60-90 per cent of the latent heat in the underground 
coal, in the form of the warmth and the combustible quality 
of the gas. Oxygen would increase the cost of gasification, 
but the richer gas obtained could be distributed as a fuel 
as widely as coal and perhaps more cheaply, apart from its 
possible use in chemical processes. 


Rhodesian Tobacco Prospects 


or the first time since the war the area under tobacco 
for the current season in Southern Rhodesia shows a 
reduction, being 179,000 acres, or 14,000 acres less than 
in 1951-52. But the estimate of a good yield this season, 
giving a total crop of 108 million lb, 11 million |b more 
than was sold at auction last season, may yet be fulfilled. 
The target crop of 125 million Ib, which means a yield of 
700 lb per acre, will not be reached, but the present 
estimated yield of about 603 Ib is nevertheless already about 
20 per cent better than last year. 

Sales so far on the auction floor at Salisbury have 
amounted to about 40 million Ib, realising approximately 
£7.6 million, an average price of about 45.5d per |b, which 
is a fraction higher than for the same period last year. 
Buyers for the United Kingdom have bought about 57 per 
cent of this year’s crop of Southern Rhodesian tobacco and 
Australia has bought about 7 per cent. It seems doubtful, 
however, if the proposed purchase of 80 million |b by 
Britain will be fully carried out.. Southern Rhodesia remains 
an important source of sterling tobacco for Britain. In 
the calendar year 1952, of total tobacco imports into Britain, 
which amounted to 223.7 million lb, valued at £51 million, 
no less than 58.3 million Ib, to the value of £14.8 million, 
came from there. 


SHORTER NOTE 


In last week’s issue of The Economist it was stated that 
Brazil’s commercial arrears “ to the major New York banks 
alone stood at $208.3 million at the end of April.” Actually, 
of course, although this was the figure of arrears reported 
by fifteen leading banks, the debt was owed not to the banks 
but to their customers, the United States exporters. It 18 
believed that total’ commercial arrears owed by Brazil © 
all American exporters are about twice as large as (1s. 
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(1 ‘A’ ordinary shave at 95s. Od. yields £4 15s. per cont. 


that the company is clearly one that has been 
hit hard by EPL—although, of course, its 
business has nothing to do with rearmament. 
In the accounts the specific charge for 
EPL is not shown but the total provision 
for taxation has risen from £906,548 to 
£1,676,674 ; and this, together with a higher 
has limited the 
advance in net profits to a mere £88,685. It 
is, perhaps, because of this stickiness in net 
profits that the directors have again been 
to recommend the same rate of 
dividend—22} per cent—that has been paid 
in each year since the end of the war. 
Although the £1 ordinary shares are recog- 
nised as “ blue-chip” equities, the patience 
of shareholders will be severely tested if the 
directors fail to break away from this ultra 
conservative policy when EPL is removed. 


depreciation, 


METAL BOX. 


total income from sales and inve 
to March 3lst last rose from 
£36,423,000 to £40,165,000, its trading 
fell from £3,720,000 to £3,300,000. 
this total, profits at home declined 
£2,545,000 to £2,255,000 and profits earned 
from £1,175,000 
These lower margins 


|, but, even 


creased by t 
Ordinary sha 
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The published re 
is a disappointingly colourles 
for a company whose mame is 
1] and whose record in recent 
been one of remarkable develop- 
The directors issued 
iry statement and, as in the past, 
intent to let the published figures 
‘hemselves in the full accounts for 
March 31st last. Yet the accounts, 
ord another advance in trading 
. from £3,512,812 
provide no reason for canny 
: seems probable that the company, 
, spent a lot.of money on brighten- 
‘s restaurants recently, is still effi- 
nd successfully taking some of the 
way from competing caterers. 2 
rate of advance has been so rapid 
Years to Mar. 31, 


1952 


£ 
3,512,812 


577,990 
895,918 


ets, less depreciation .. 14,794,372 
Current ASSETS... csceseeses 
oy 3 osu Racnueeieol ies 10,654,979 
1,313,829 


7,931,812 


9,746,390 
2,326,273 


Although Metal Box’s 


to £1,045,000. 
of profits suggest that, , 
group’s production benefited from 
_ Supplies of tinplate, keen competi- 
the industry forced it to keep prices 
le costs were rising. 
‘<!| in profits has been balanced by 
> in taxation preg ycrnia to 
: SO, group’s net 
are £202,000 lower at 11,113,000. 
is cecline in earnings, however 
i the directors from reco 
¢ rate of dividend (15 per cent 
ary capital of £4,51 
he “ rights” 


stments in _ 


» has not 


1,515,962, as in- 
issue of 902,192 
tes at £2 each last June. 
ger cash distribution to 

has, of course, 





panied by a reduction in the amounts 

ughed back into the business. The whole 

den of this has fallen on the companies 
trading at home; the holding company’s 
appropriations have been reduced from 
£752,000 to £576,000, while those 6f the 
overseas subsidiaries have actually been 
increased slightly, from £212,000 to £226,000. 
As the immediate well-being of the company 
depends in some measure on a reasonable 
stability in tin and other raw material prices, 
the yield of 5} per cent on the £1 ordinary 
stock units (at the current price of 58s. 6d.) 
does not appear to be am over-generous one. 


* 


J. AND P. COATS. The full accounts 
of J. and P. Coats do nothing to dissipate 
the gloom engendered by the group’s prelimi- 
nary profits statement (which was discussed in 
these columns a fortnight ago). The accounts 
confirm that it was the heavy fall in the price 
of Egyptian cotton and other raw materials 
that forced the group to write £5,652,289 off 
its stocks, and that this, in turn, was largely 
responsible for the slump in trading profits 
from £16,172,694 to £5,631,544. Ar the 
same time the group was able to reduce the 
volume of its stocks ; as a result of this, and 
of the fall in prices, the book value of the 
oe stocks is down from £53,496,310 
to £45,907,132. Nevertheless, as the directors 
point out, cotton prices are still falling; if 
this goes on further stock losses must be 
expected at the end of this year. Gloomy fore- 
bodings do not end there, for the directors 
also reveal that. recent depreciations in rates 
of exchange in certain overseas countries may 
involve the group in an exchange loss of 
£3,400,000 by the end of the year. 

Some shareholders had hoped that, as a 
single ray of light through these clouds, the 
fall in stock values would be accompanied 
by a strengthening of the group’s liquid 
resources. Unfortunately, this hope has been 
disappointed. The group’s cash balances 

Years to Dec. 31, 


1951 1952 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 

Trading profit... ...ssscscesess 16,172,694 5,631,544 
yy ge ee ye een 16,456,123 *6,371,299 
DOROOCIAAIND isco 4 cos ee cues ies 932,850 941,418 
Taxation <..... sa eweeabawaee 8,462,281 1,529,964 
FEE OO oe aie cae buh 5 ane 6,529,820 2,624,868 
Ordinary dividends ............ 967 968 995,625 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 12} 123 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,871,762 2,136,732 
General reserve. ...........600. 3,500,000 a 

Added to carry forward....,... 16,840 Dr 180,739 

Consolidated balance sheet :— 

Pixed assets, less depreciation .. 10,991,492 13,340,157 
Net current assets............. 47,456,833 43,598,884 
Maden tuto licccketecisne 53,496,310 45,907,132 
RE Sc bet ah do WAR e ae 4 0 wide 4,247,450 6,444,037 
ee eo ee 5,196,006 6,088,979 
PR ia hb whe Ce ads ods G4 o's 36,036,745 37,486,626 
Ordinary capital............... 14,750,000 14,750,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 44s. 6d. xd yields {5 12s. per cent. 
* Including £500,000 written back from general reserve. 


have, indeed, risen from £4,247,450 to 
£6,444,037, but these additions to cash 

ces were accompanied by a rise in bank 
overdrafts from £5,196,006 to £6,088,979 
and by the ap ce of an acceptance 
credit of £1 million. Shareholders will also 
note that the maintained ordinary dividend 
of 12} per cent was effectively made pos- 
sible only by the writing back of £500,000 
from the general reserve ; in this context the 
directors emphasise that the undistributed 
profits of certain overseas subsidiaries 
cannot be assumed to be available for distri- 
bution by the percent company, ll that 
shareholders can hope is that the directors 
will stick to their conservative dividend policy 
in times of adversity as well as in times of 


equity 
had to be accom- boom. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 








’ 
t 








| 


| Priee, | Price, | Net Gross 
a June | Juse Yield, | Yield 
, | June 10, | June 10, 
ee | ae 1953 | 1953 |” 1953 

Reese te Ree Re a eee ee ee 
War Bonds 2% '52-54' 9993; 9943 { ® 4/ li ‘8! 

Exchequer 23% 1955.| 998 | 9941 7 8/212 0 

Exchequer 5% 1960..| 1002 | 1014 111 1/219 2 

Ser. Funding 13% '53.| 99%] 994 1 9 5/2 8 0 

Ser, Funding 17% °64.| 98) | 98% 113111210 7 

Ser. Funding 3% °55. .| 1008 | 0O# 1 6 31/214 0 
War Bor ds 23% "54-56 9948; 998 1 5 7/210 51 
Funding 23% '52-57..| 1004/| 1004 1 9 4/214 O1 
Nat. Det. 3% °54-58.:} 1019|100H* 1 9 11215 51 
War Loan 3% '55-59.| 100#| 101} 1 9 9/217 3: 
Savings 3% ‘55-65 ad %6 x al 214 310 01 

| ' 

Funding 24% '56-61..| 97%! 9A\ 115 6 | 2 18 10 

Funding 3% '59-69...; 90% | 9 27 31316 3 

Funding 3% 66-68...) 93%) 93%) 2 4 2)313 3 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 995 |10084)> $ O14 9 8 
Savings 3% 60-70...| 88%, 894 2 8 {3 7 51 
Savings 2)% "64-67 ..| 88§ | 88% |2 6 7/310 112 
Victory 4% (20-76 ...| 101} | 1018) 2 112} 318 8s 
Savings 3% ‘65-75... 87% 874|2 8 71348 8&1 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)) 92%} 924} 2 7120/4 7 Tf 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961); 82%; 824'2 6 8) 4 5 3f 
Treas. 25% (aft. 1975); 6] 61 \ 2 § 314 2 7f 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966). 714 | 73¢}2 6 1/4 4 2f 
Treas. 34% '77-80...| 90% 914° 2 7 6/4 012! 
Redemption 3% 86-96 814 | 81h |2 7 1/318 8! 
WarLoan3$% aft.1952; 81%; 828 | 2 611/4 5 4f 
Consols 24% ........ 6li*| 61g*, 2 4 6/4 0 9f 
Br. Elec. 3% '68-73..| 87| 88h'2 8 8 | 318 32 
Br. Elec. 3% '74-77..) $64; 86§|2 8 4/318 4! 
Br. Elec. 44% "74-79 .|101%*)10184 | 3 § $19 § 84 
Br Elee.43% A’ "74-79, 1004/1002 { 3 § $19 $ 4; 
Br, Elec. 34% "76-79 .| 91h} 92,2 6 8/4 0 OJ 
Br. Trans. 3% ’78-88., 803° 813% 2 811/319 9/ 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.| 874) 84/2 8 8| 318 31 
Br. Trans. 4% "72-77.| onpeionge | 2 eS ie.S @ 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95...| 908 | 84 |2 7 5/3128 10! 
Br. Gas 34% "69-71 .| 95, | 954/2 5 2/318 41 
Br. I. &S. 34% "79-81; 913 | 92412 6 8/4 0 8/ 

) 


(e) To earliest date. {f) Flat yield. “@ To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend: 


Last Two 


Price, | Price | Yield, 














; 

Dividends | Ssinary june 3, [June 10,| June 16, 
“ew ta | | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 
kek Me a ee Ae a is a 

20 a} 40 d|Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 6 6% | 41811 

5a) 30 diAnglo-Iran. £1. 58% 58% 517 1 
Tha| 12}b\Assoc. Elec. {1.| 75/- | 73/9 | 5 8 6 
74a}, 22h | |Assoc. P.Cem.£1/111/3* |111/3* | 5 7 10 
33 , * | Sass avis |120/~ 8/9 7-411 
10a \Boots 5/-......| 20/3 /s }418 9 
3a| 7 +\Brad. Dyers £1.) 26/6 | 26/6 | 710 ll 
44a} 6}6\Br. Celanese 10/-| 24/- | 24/6 14 9 10 
174 |» 4 ajBr. MotorCp.5/-| 6/3 6/3 18 6 5g 
6a| 9 OBr. Oxygen £1 | 4/9 | 54/9 15 9 7 
36} 3.alCan. Pac. $25..\ $48) | $463 | 515° 5 
5al diCoats{1....... | 44/6" | 44/6" | 5 12 4 
64>} 5 a\Courtaulds {1..| 38/6 | 39/9 | 513 2 

16 c} 2$eiCunard £1..... 36/6 | 3/6 | 3 15.4 

15 6} ‘helDistillers 4/- ...\ 16/6 | 16/6 |5 9 1 

17%c| ¥1}clDunlop £1.....| 44/4 | 46/3 | 721 4 

15 ¢ 15 Ford {1....... | 28/3 | 28/3 | 5 6 2 

15 b| SgaiGen, Elect. {1..| 40/73 | 40/74 | 5.10 9% 

5 a| 10 biGuest Keen £1.| 47/- | 47/6 |6 6 4 
1 @| 10 bjGuinness 10/-..| 28/3 | 28/3 }6 04 
4ia|  5$6/Hawker Sid. f1.| 38/6 | 38/6 15 311 
5a| 8 djlmp. Chem. 41.) 43/- | 43/6 | 519 6 

l3ia biimp. Tobacco {1} 53/- | 62/6 | 712 50 
$2-6 cl $1 alint. Nick. n.p,..| $715 | $702 | 612 4 

17hc} 17$¢\J"burg Con. my 53/9 | 54/ | 6 710 

5a 10 bi\Lancs.Cotton{]| 42/- | 41/3 |7 5 6 
7ja\ 10 b\Len. Brick £1. .| 62/6 | 62/6 | 512 0 
15 a} 35 6 Marks &Sp.A5/-| 53/3 | 53/9 /413 0 
63a; 113+\Monsanto 5/-...; 20/6 |.20/6 |4 9 5 
6 a\ 14 bIP. & O. Det f1.| 55/6 “| 56/- | 7 210 

1746| ‘TalP. Johnson 10/-.| 30/- | 30/- | 8 6 8 
1100 ¢\t 105 (aay ‘A’ fi) 3k | Sb 15 4 4 

175 6| 50 a\Rhokanafl....| I} 1% (12 17 2 

5 a| 10 d\Rolls Royce a. pa os : » : 

15 a| +110 b/*Shell "Reg. £1.) 8 j 

84d 74a\Tube Invest. £1} 55/3 | 86/- |5 7 2A 
20 b|  2ha'Tur. Newall £1.) 51/-* | 53/-* | 4 14 4m 
5a 840|Unilever £1....| 47/9 | 48/4 1512 3 
t 
Wc} A7}cUnion Castle £1| 23/6 | 23/6 |6 7 8 
5 a| 5 biUnion Disc, {1.| 42/- | 42/- [415 3 
f44a|  $690|Utd. Molass. 10/-| 29/3 | 28/9 | 619 6¢ 
jai 1240{U. Sua Betong{1) 35/- | 35/- jl 8 7 
4 al 12 pickers Ba: 48/6 | 49/- |6 2 5 
15 a} 40 b/Woolworth 5/- .| 54/- 54/6 § 0h 


nS eee ee acinar tiara p naan 


2 
: 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. 4 Div. whole yr. (g) Div. 17} 


iv. 
months. oe . A) Yield basis 15%. (&) On 
doubled capital. (m) Yield basis 123%. (0) Yield basis 
20%. (p) Yield basis 113%. (¢) Yield basis 20-06% 
gross. (y) Yield basis 74%. ° Ex div. { Free of tax. 
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CHANGES IN DEBT (f trHovsann) 


i 

; * * 

Statistical Summary smansny EE ala wp pe" 
——_—__——— Nat. Savings Certs.. 200 | 3% Def. Bonds . 


3% Def. Bonds.... 1,090 








S Tax Reserve Certs.. 5,584 Other debt _ 

FE I U OTNAL 22s teens 

EXCHEQUER R RN j Rekernal , Seas awe 12 
For the week ended June 6, 1953, total -_ ee a76 

ordinary revenue was £42,882,000, agajnst wages 

ordinary expenditure of £81,104,000 and issues 55,786 14,362 








to sinking funds £760,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £4,852,000 the 
deficit accened since Apel 1; 3033: we oe eee 
{84,853,000 compared with a _ deficit ot 


{128,775,000 for the corresponding period of| eLQATING DEBT ({ wnsz08) 
the previous financial year. 





Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. 
Bills Total 

















ee Advances De- | pinat- 
April 1, | April 1, [Week | Week Date oo RK — | ing 
mee _— | = June June - Tender Tap Public | | “Eag- | Banks | Debt 


1953-54 ons & | June 6,17, | 6, 



















1952} ° 1953 | 1952 
£°000 June 7 | 2,750-0| 1,503-4 | 4.560-7 
es | | 
Receipts into the F xchequer ‘Mar. 7 | 2,840-0) 1,491-4] 277-8 es 4,609-3 
REVENUE (f thousand) |. 14 | 2'820-0 | 1.540-5] 275-2 4635-6 
, », 22 | 2810-0} 1569-5] 332-2) ... 4,711-7 
ee » Sl| 4406-6 303-5 | 3-8 4,713-9 
a tue ce 07,618| 194,772] 9,604 11 seo | | 
Income Tas +i2¢+% Pisa. 2005 690 | April 11 | 2,880-0 | 1,585-3} 243-7 4,709-0 
Suridiae ia. 53 cab | 127,0004 17,800; 16,900} 1,300) 900 | e 18 | 2,950-0 | 1,542-3] 298-6 4,791-0 
oes ath Duties ..... 160,000 29,800 34,700 1,900) 1,700 25 | 2.990-0 | 1,514-81 288-2 4,793-0 
es orcas kes 52,000] 9,800 10,500 om 300 | ” | | * , 
Proats Tax & EPT| 214,000} 49,200] 31. ,000; 2,000 | al 
Excess Profits Levy, 99,500] ... | 7,550] ... | 1400| May : pe 84 ae —s iis oa 
Special Contribu-, | | 16'| 5,050-0 | 1484-21 236-0}  ... 4.770-2 
tion 5 and other y 1,000 450 | 220 30; «re se 23 | 3,080-0 1,467-5 247-1 4,794-6 
liuJand Revenue. es cee De ate » 30 /| 3,100-0 1,440-9} 255-1 4,796 -0 
Toial Inland Rev.. 12435, 750{ 314,648 "295, 842 18,334 18,590 June 6 | 3,130-0 j 1461-91 244-6 0-7 4837-2 
—— ee pmenn | Bec , eo ’ 


191,331! 191,822] 16,250) 16,660 
143,884 | 242,415] 5,220) 3,145 


Total Customs and) 

Redness sb wees 11724,780 
Motor Duties ..... 69,000 ~ 6.232 | 
PO (Net receipts). . 2,685 2. ios] 
Broadcast Licences) 16,000 900 | 
Sundry Loans..... 25,000 z 157 
Miscell............| 95,000 16.568 










Total Ord, Revenue|4368,215 676,820| 661,910 





































: n | 240-0 
SEL¥-BALANCING | i [ } . . 
Post Office... | 294,615] 36,000) 37, ! chee 31. sone | ee | eee S 
Income Tax on EPT| | } i : ; ‘ 
Refunds ........ | $3,300 ast) 11 85 fA on ae ace os = 
Cas i ceeancioae 
April _2| 230-0 | 322-8 | 230-0} 48 3-93 | 60 
» 10| 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0] 48 4-20 62 
» it | 230-0 | 360-8 | 230-0 3-51 45 
Issues out of the Exchequer mn 24) 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0 8-04 28 
to t payments (f thousand i } 
mont poyments { howeew®) | oy 1| 216-0| 361-11 3106 731 | 3% 
ORD. EXPENDITURE | i | » 8} 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0 7-83 56 
iat. & Man. of Nat. | 4 15) 250-0 | 345-8 | 250-0 8-01 62 
Dedt . . 615,000} 129,359) 138,039 33,443 33,640| > 22 | 250-0 | 343-3 | 250-0 1-94 62 
Payments to N. Ire- » 29 | 260-0 | 346-9 | 260-0 4-01 70 
eed ...| 48,000} 7,202) 7,346} 1,360 1,469 | 
Other Cons. Funds.| 10,000} 778) "790 95 | June 5 270-0 | 339-3 | 270-0 4-52 14 
' 


a — 





T tal Ls Les eee-| 673,000F 137,339 | 146,175 es 
Supply Services . : -|3586,286] 663/925) 595,735] 50,500 45,900 | », 0% Fens oie nae cee en “<'s 
85,303: 81.104 Saturday as to about 74 per cent at £99 8s. 2d., and tions 
¥ > 


at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a 
maximum of £270 million Were offered on June 12th. For 
Ses OOe 13th the hone vets mek nohat See Resmeey 


Total Ord. Expend. 4259 286| 801,264| 743,910 
Sinking Funds .... 4,331; 4,852 





Jotal. excl. 


Self- | 
Bi alancing E xpd. ) ats, ad 805,595 746,765185,655 81,864 





SELF-BALANCING | = 


| 
Post Offic 224,615} 36,000; 700: 
Income Tain BP, eee 29 NATIONAL SAVINGS (£ rHousann) 
Refunds ........ | 3,300 1337, 1,139 85; 1 








a 4487, 201 #42,952| "785,302 188,418 84,765 
i 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£373.425 to’ £2,976,928, the other operations 
for the’ week increased the National Debt by 


Receipts ......5 5.45% 
¥41,423,691 to £26,200 million. Repayments .......... 
NET RECEIPTS (£ trHovsanp) Net Savings ........-. 
Tithe: Abt: SOSA: BBs i a as Ae sas s caweacis a DEFENCE BONDS 
Cotton (Cent. Buying) Act, 1947, ©, BRED < ci wes woos 4250 Ge ie vaounwe ‘ 
—_—~-— Repayments ........., 
4,470 
* ae oes aes a Pate 4A ae Net Savings .......... 
iM E T ss U Es ( THOUSAND) PO AND TRUSTEE SAVINGS 
BANKS 
PO and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1952.............. 1400; Receipts ........5..4. 
EPT Rate. oie ss 5 occ denen eee cad oe cee Cae 2 Repayments .......... 
Loc: ee poo Se © ND oi cei cise 4,000 
New Towns Acts. 6 WOR avi cancawentokce 560 Net Savings. ......... } 
Dev elopment of Inventions Act, 1948, s. 11(1)...... 55 rena eee ee tee 
own and Country Plannin Acts, SOE eo S5 is ues - 200 | Total Net Savings ...... D 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits..... 369 | Interest on cute vapid aie Pe gee : ‘in 


——— | Interest accrued | 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETUR)g 


992 / 188UE DEPARTMENT 


Ao eR cl 
£ 


NOTES ISSUED Govt. Deb: Lok 
In Circulation 1542,621,397 | Other , le 
.* Banking Securit 1585, 76) 995 

partment 57,735,426 Other Securities 704 
Coin (othe n a 
gold) a6 
Amount i “S16 0% 
% Issue 500.000 fan 
Gold Coin “ang Ome 
Bullion 
248s. pei 
fine) .. 356,83 
1600,356,823 1600, 356.ay3 


EN 
es 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





= £ 

— Jeunes 14,555,000 | Govt. Se s 335,62943 
Ret. cts ces 3,517,105 | Other Sec 5 23004 

Public 61,249,035 Dascount ud : 
Public Tcets * 16,783,762 Advanc 8 88) Sop 
H.M. Treas. Securities 14,148,599 

Special Acct. 44,465,273 ™ 

Other Depts. .. 338,965,063 

Bankers. .... 267,388,383 | Notes.........  51,7354% 
Other Acets... 71,576,780 |} Coin... 1,889,648 
418,284,205 418,284 20 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, © imumissioners ¢ 
National Debt sat Dividend Accounts. ! 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (/ witty) 


June 11] May 27 


ISSUE DEPT. -— 
Notes in circulation. | 1,425-6 | 1,532-4  1,543-6 | 15424 
Notes in banking de- 


partment ........ 24-7} 17-9 1) of 
Government debt and 
securities® ....... abe |1,546-7 | 1,596-8 | 1594 
Other securities oo] 0-8 0:7 01 
Gold and coin... ... 9 | 2:9 2-9 2 
Valued at s. per fine ox 2468/0 | 248/0 248/0' Mi" 
BANKING DEPT. :— 
its :-— | 
blic Accounts 4-3 15-7 ie er 
Treas. Acct. 17-0 | 45°7 4 
B. sr te ce 291-0 | 260-3 267-1) 24 
Others ...... paces 68-8} 71-0 70-5) 4 
Total ..... sexeens a 392-7 | 395-6) od 
Government ....... | 342-1 | 364-0 335-0| 34 
Discounts, etc. ‘ 20-9 6-0 6:5 69 
SSE eres 19-9 20-9 11-8} Ml 
TOE. css sscs, 382-9 | 390-9 355-3) SH 
Banking dept. reserve. 26-2 | 19-8 58-6 sh 
% ‘ xy "0 0 
“ ” é -0 14:8 44 
Proportion ” ....... 6-7 5 





t is £11,025,100, capital £14,555,0i 
Fiduciary issue rhieed from £1,550 million to £1,500 mili 
on 


GOLD AND SILVER 


Bank Er og official buying price for gol 8 
raised frou 1728." . to 248s. Od. per fine 0: - on Sepieals 


14, and the selling price to authors! dealers irs 
7 fine ounce. Spot «sh prices duriig 


eae 


ne 


GOLD 







: Bombay 
Bon b | per tla 


1953 





London iNew Yor 
ounce’ 


2Sawnwwe” 








RNS 


» 1054 


f 
1,015,409 


5, 761,99 
708, 139 


2,514,439 


356, hy 


0,356,823 


5,629,439 
3,029, 49) 


5580, 507 
41850 
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YAL- DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


N.V. KONINKLIJKE NEDERLANDSCHE PETROLEUM MAATSCHAPPI} 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, JUNE 30, 1953 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1952 


LIABILITIES 


(Founded in 1890) 


Jf 1,998,500,000.— Shareholding in :— 
» 1,039,112,000.— N.V. De 
f{  959,388,000.— 
oe 1,500,000.— 


ASSETS 


Bataafsche 
Petroleum Mij.. 
The Anglo-Saxon Pet- 
roleum Co., Ltd.... 
Petroleum 


Saas > as 2 ee 


-.». nom. f 330,000,000 


»  - £15,768,597 


fotal f 1,310,933,484.34 


»  131,165,884.19 The Shell 
os 27,500,000.— Ca LAGss faced. 
and other Group Com- 
»  151,967,700.— panies 
Less: Reserve ... 


o 21,265,661.02 


de 24, 838,245.48 
»  165,612,349.80 


Dividends due from Group Companies 


Loans to Group Companies 


101,218,089.86 


f 1,209,715,394.48 

Te celeeck bee 12,584,971.92 
f 1,222,300,366.40 
140,448,000.— 


Shares obtained by Forfeiture of Stock Divi- 


aes De LCI oo a Sac e i 1,434,000 
Securities and Cash Invested........... 53,165,961.72 
EOE oe ncscw wk 35,130,629.23 


Cash at Bankers.... 


f 1,483,237,84049 | 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 1952 





Sh ( tal... a tbe eee REAR ee eee 
Of which unissued os se2 cee terctcecercres 
Iss ind fully paid. ....+cseeeecercecee 

4°. Preference Share Capital... ....--++.++ 

Reserve as per Article 4 of the Statutes ..... 

General ReES€TVE.. cece ee nee ewer werenereeese 

34°, Convertible Debenture Loan 1951...... 

34°, Debenture Loan 1947. ....6+--e-eeeeee 

Cre ou aM so eee bes bee be ee ae 

Pr i Loss Account :— 

e Undistributed Profit Previous Year 

Profit for the Year... 2... ose wiee eswelis ese 
EXPENDITURE 

Int t: 34% Convertible Deb. Loan 1951.. 

34% Debenture Loan 1947........ 

34°% Private Loans 1949 ......... 

Service of the 3% Convertible Debenture 
Loan JOST 2 i. erase ae ea aes see 

Differences in Exchange. ......csevwseccvece 

General Expenses. 2). seis ce vg urnseteveaseacné 

Profit for the: Vea?) iis ois ada ce e kewarie esas 


The Hague, May, 1953 


| 


50,758,883.14 
f 1,483,237,840.49 


a aa EE rane ae — —_ ae een 


INCOME 
f 6,578,293.34 Dividends and Interest, less Taxes.......... J 171,146,767.— 
o 9,272.08 Dividends forfeited by Limitation and Divi- 
ts —-.— dends on Shares obtained by Forfeiture of 
Stock Dividends by Limitation.......... ps 2,608,603.55 
$s 195,377.46 


” 1,360,077.87 
»  165,612,349.80 | 
} 


f 173,755,370.55 





The Board of Directors: 


J. B. AUG 
]. KLOPPER, 
COLLOT D’ESCURY, F. 
A. S. OPPENHEIM, 
HASSEL1 


KESSLER, Chairman. 


A 
1 


— ee 


W. H. VAN LEEUWEN, 

E. J. IJZERMAN, W. H. DE MONCHY, C. J 
Q. DEN HOLLANDER, 

M. P. L. STEENBERGHE, B. 


. LUYTEN, 
u. W. VAN 


f 173,755,370.55 


The Managing Directors: 


J. H. LOUDON, General Managing Director 
H. BLOEMGARTEN 

F. A. C. GUEPIN 

L. SCHEPERS 


an LL + 





PRINCIPAL POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE ANNUAL REPORT ON 1952 


During 1952 activities im the different 
phases of operations of the Royal Dutch-Shell 
Group and associated companies again were 
higher than before. 


lhe production of crude oil and natural 
gasoline, including amounts received under 
long-term contracts, amounted to 597 million 


barrels as against 549 million barrels in 1951. 

The average rate of throughput in its re- 
finezies of 1.6 million barrels daily (595 
munon barrels per annum) was more than 
6 per cent higher than the year before. The 


Procuction of aviation gasoline showed an 
increase of about 60 per cent as compared 
with the previous year. 

+ gd ‘otal tanker tonnage owned by group 
— Associated companies amounted to 2.5 
coomad tons deadweight, while the total 


‘2¢ controlled, including period-chartered 
dooce amounted t6 6.8 million tone These 
ures include 29 vessels with carrying 


Capacities y 
— ‘€s varying betwen 23,000 and 30,000 
The total Jen ipelines, incl 
€ to gth of trunk pipel 
8 pipelines partly owned, ommuened to om 
7 


14,500 miles, more than half the circum- 
ference of the earth. 

Group and associated companies achieved 
an increase in total sales during 1952 of some 
1l per cent, and well maintained their posi- 
tion in the markets of the world. 


The net profit of the Royal Dutch Petro- 
leum Company for 1952 of fis. 165,612,349.80 
(as against fils. 127,034,126.61 for 1951) makes 
it possible to pay a dividend of 4 per cent on 
the preference share capital of fis. 1,500,000 
and of 16 cent on the ordinary share 
capital of fis. 959,388,000 outstanding on 
December 31, 1952, 4 per cent of which was 
made payable as an interim dividend on 
February 5, 1953. 

The annual report of the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company will include as pre- 
viously financial statements of companies 
comprising the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of 
oil ies, compiled on the new basis of 

The net income for the was £125 
million (£120 million in 1951). 


Sales proceeds and other income in 1952 
amounted to some- £1,616 million as com- 
pared with some £1,424 million in 1951. 
Most of the increased revenue, however, 
was absorbed by higher operating costs, 
depreciation and taxes. 


otal taxes, both on products and income, — 


charged against the year’s operations were 
£402 million (£364 million in 1951). .- 

Capital expenditure amounted to {£188 
million (£164 million in 1951). 

From the net income of £125 million 
dividends have been or will be paid te the 
arent companies, viz., Royal Dutch Petro- 
eum. Company and The “ Shell” Transport 
and Trading Company, Limited, of 
£22,168,883 (for 1951 £19,057,327). The 
balance of nearly £103 million has been 
retained in the business. 
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UNILEVER LIMITED 


IMPACT OF SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


EASEMENT OF OIL AND FATS PROBLEM 


DEMAND: CREATED FOR IMPORTANT NEW CHEMICALS 


SIR GEOFFREY HEYWORTH ON A MAJOR TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of the 
members of Unilever Limited was held on 
June 10th at the Hall of the Chartered Insur- 
ance Institute, 20 Aldermanbury, London, 


EC2. Sir Geoffrey Heyworth presided. 
Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said : 


My lords, ladies and gentlemen: 


On former occasions I have spoken to you 
about subjects which were related to our own 
business and at the same time had a certain 
public interest. Today I shall deal with 
synthetic detergents. Whilst there are some 
wider aspects tf the recent technical changes 
im the soap industry, my main reason for 
dealing with synthetic detergents here is the 
impact they have on the operations of Uni- 
lever—a subject about which the share- 
holders are entitled to get information now 
that we can make an interim evaluation of 
the position. 


VARIATION OF SOAP CONSUMPTION 


The use of soap is universal. It is manu- 
factured in every country where the market 
is large enough. In those places where there 
is no local manufacture, soap invariably 
figures in the list of imports. 


The per capita consumption of soap does, 
however, vary considerably from place to 
place. There are a number of reasons for 
this variation—the climate, the availability of 
water for washing or local customs as to the 
kind and quantity of clothes worn. Above 

@ the consumption of soap is bound up 
ith the general standard of living. Clearly 
then, the consumption per head of - 
tion and therefore the size of the in 
any locality, depends primarily on the 
economic circumstances of the people. 

To illystrate the extent of the variation I 
have analysed soap consumption in 28 of 
the principal countries of the world and the 
result is broadly as follows: 

(1) Four countries with a total population 
of 533 million and a national income of 
under $100 per capita have a soap consump- 
tion averaging 1 Ib per head per annum. 

(2) Four countries with a tion of 67 
million whose income per lies between 
$100-200 have a soap consumption averaging 
around 5 lb per head per annum. 

(3) Five countries with a population-of 142 
million with an income between § 
per capita have a soap consumption averag- 
ing around 10 Ib per head per annum. 

(4) Finally, fifteen countries, with a popu- 
lation of 382 million, and with a per capita 
income of over $400, have an average soap 
consumption around 25 lb per head per 
annum ; a variation in consumption from 1 Ib 
to 25 Ib over a range of income from $100 
and under to $400 and over. 


may permit a substantial expansion in that 
market. In the wealthier markets, too, any 
increase in the standard of living has gener- 
ally led to an increased use of soap. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS 


A world which is universally seeking to 
improve its standard of living provides an 
expanding market for the soap trade, and 
the discovery of mew types of detergents 
which appear to compete with soap for the 
consumer’s favour should be viewed in this 
light. The point is that they are not com- 
peting for a share of a static market. I 
believe that both soap and synthetic deter- 
gents will each have their place in this ex- 
panding market, although as I will show, 
synthetics may tend to replace soap in some 
parts of the world, while soap is likely to 
continue as the principal washing medium 
in other parts. 


Until the turn of the present century most 
soap was produced in the form of hard soap, 
soft soap or toilet soap. 


At that time, hard or soft soap accounted 
for most of the trade, hard predominating in 
some countries, soft in others. Toilet soap 
was somewhat of a luxury in those days. 


Hard and soft soaps were used everywhere 
for nearly all domestic washing, much per- 


sonal washing and for a number of industrial 
processes as well. 


They give good results, but when used for 
domestic laundry purposes a certain amount 
of physical effort is required from the house- 
wife. The scrubbing board, which used to 
be a familiar feature in the home laundry, is 
still remembered by many people. 


During the last fifty years, in North 
America and Europe, hard and soft soaps 
have been largely superseded by soap 
powders which are a blend of soap and 


various chemical substances, generally of an ° 


alkaline nature. 


_ These powders which have become so 
important in the last fifty years are more 
efficient than hard or soft soap, and their 
ready solubility goes a long way to eliminate 
the physical effort of wash day. By the 
beginning of the last war, these soap powders 
had already captured a substantial propor- 
tion of the soap market in North America 
and Europe. 


In the less highly developed countries of 
Asia and Africa, soap powders have made 
little or no headway and hard soaps still 
account for the bulk of the trade. The reason 
is obvious. Soap powders need to be dis- 
solved in a utensil such ’as a kitchen 
or bowl, whereas hard soap can be 
directly on the clothes. In these countries 
most housewives do not possess the 
washing equipment. They do their washing 
in“rivers, and hence soap has to be rubbed 
on to the clothes. 

This, then, was the general picture of the 
soap trade against which we can consider the 


development of 


SYNTHETIC SUBSTANCES LESS VERSATILE 
THAN SOAP 


Within limits, the new synthetic ; 


3 uDstances 
resemble soap in that they wil! do 


i washing 
job, but they are, however, less versatile 2 
dirt removers than straight soap. They are 
excellent for washing woollens and fine 
fabrics. They are also efficient for washing 
dishes and for cleaning surfaces. Speaking 


more generally, they are good em 
agents and therefore are good for removing 
grease. For all these purposes they need 
only to be diluted to become saleable 
hold products. 


All synthetic substances are, however, 
relatively ineffective when used for the more, 
heavily soiled fabrics in the domestic weekly 
wash. Their performance in removing dirt 
from fabrics is poor. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to blend them with certain types of 
phosphates and other chemicals to produce 


isifving 


house- 


a detergent suitable for genera! household 
use, and today it is in this blended form that 
most of the synthetic detergents for house- 


hold purposes are sold. In other words, 
synthetic substances are best understood as 


. ingredients in the make-up of domestic wash- 
ing products rather than as complete, 
universal washers in themselves. Their 
commonest form is the blended synthetic 


powder. 


For washing clothes the performance of 
these blended synthetic powders is compar- 
able with that of the blended soap powders, 
and they are somewhat better than soaps for 
dish washing and for cleaning surfaces. The 


housewife therefore tends to regard them 4s 
general household cleaners ; with soap she 


is more likely to buy a different specialised 
product for each washing or houschold task. 


BENEFICIAL PROPERTIES 


The main reason for their popularity is the 
fact that they do not form insoluble precip!- 
tates with the salts responsible for the hard- 

, im Contrast to soap which forms 
an insoluble scum tending to adhere to the 
washing utensils and make a lot o! rinsing 
necessary. Moreover, this very reaction uses 
up soap. In other words, when wishing 
hard water an extra amount of soup 1s Te 
quired to tee over — re 
what is required i ‘or purposes of was 
Although modern soap powders have gone 4 
long way to suppress this nuisance o/ scum, 
the ee. im favour of blended synthetics 
remains to all who cannot escape the use 

of the blended synthetic 

is that they are somewhat more 
expensive produce than a corresponding 
soap washing product and this means that 4 
of synthetic product 1s ‘etal 

at a higher price. The fact that the synthetic 
product goes further when used in hard water 
may compensate for this higher p''-°, but 
1¢ consu s the initial outlay 1s 

¢ im determining a purchase. 
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In soapmaking, the principal item of cost 
‘s the price of oils and fats. Blended 
synthetic products, on the _ hand, are 
made {rom materials. derived from oo 
branches of the chemical industry W 
cost of manufacturing may be as a 
as the cost of the initial raw material whi 
‘¢ put into the process. 

Costs of the blended synthetics are, there- 
ikely than soap to be affected by 
falls in material prices. The rela- 
rionship between soap and synthetic prices 
varie m country to country, but im all 
countries soap costs less and may continue to 


Ir United States a packet of a blended 
synt product now retails for some 7 per 
cent more than a soap product. Elsewhere 
the differential is a litthe higher: from 12 per 


cent to 15 per cent im anada and some 
European countries including the United 
Kingdom and Holland, and up to as much as 
20 | ‘nt in others. 

Although the synthetic products are seen 


ivantage when compared w:th soap 
n hard water, they are extensively used in 
soft water areas as well, The fact that many 
con rs are prepared to pay a higher price 
for the new products for use in soft water is 
indicative of their beneficial properties. 


POSITION IN LOW PURCHASING POWER 
COUNTRIES 


he position is quite different in countries 
where mass purchasing power is low such as 


India and West Africa and where, as I 
have explained, washing habits are so 
different. Powders, either soap or synthetic, 
are of little use here, and we have yet to 
discover how to make an effective and cheap 
synthetic tablet. 

While I have already shown that the con- 
sumption of detergents in these countries 
can be expected to imerease as the standard 
of living improves, it appears to me that even 
with a somewhat higher living standard, 


blended synthetic products are still unlikely 
to participate in these markets to any great 
extent. It may be rash to prophesy because 
new discoveries may alter the picture at any 
time, but for the time being I think they will 
be confined in the main to the more highly 
developed countries. 


Apart from the question of price and cost 
there is a further factor which may have a 
limiting effect on the acceptance of blended 
syniheuc products, even in markets with a 
high purchasing power ; and that is the pre- 
vailing impression that they are hard on the 


hands, 


There is no question but that a number of 
housewives have found their hands affected 
by blended synthetic detergents, but it is 
also true that blended soap products tend to 
irritate skins which have been softened by 
prolonged soaking. I imagine that most 
reputable manufacturers will have satisfied 
themselves by practical tests as we have done 
that the synthetic products do not involve 
greater risks than are incurred with blended 
Soap products. - Nevertheless more clinical 
Tesearcn as to the effect of detergents on the 
-_ ‘S necessary, and this has been planned 

r Ou 


‘selves and other manufacturers on a 
substantial scale. 


WIDE RANGE OF FORMULATIONS 


As a factor in the soa industry usable 
Synthetic materials first ane available 
rommercially in Germany about 1930: 
Chemic al industries in other countries which, 
rom the beginning, had shown great interest. 
in the new developmen produced compar- 
able products very y afterwards. 
Up-to-date a ve 3 
: ty large number of different 
Materials have evoly which broadly 
Possess the same acktanae characteristics, 


but which differ in chemical composition and 
in behaviour in use. Many of these have 
never gone beyond the research laboratory, 
but there are several hundred different formu- 
lations ncw in commercial production either 
in North America or a A particularly 
wide range is available in North America. In 
Europe the selection is more limited. Some 
these synthetic materials are produced 
om natural vegetable or animal oils and fats. 
Others are derived from a petroleum base. 
Thus, they are manufactured wherever the 
chemical and petroleum industries have as- 
sumed important dimensions. 


UNILEVER PROMINENT IN EARLY 
PIONEERING 


Equally with the chemical and petroleum 
industries, the soap trade showed a practical 
interest in the new form of detergency from 
the outset, and while the earliest application 
of the new products was in industry—par- 
ticularly the woollen trades—they were 
quickly tried out for household and personal 
uses. Soapless shampoos were on sale both 
in Europe and North America in the early 
1930's, and the first domestic washing pro- 
duct appeared in the United States in 1933. 


Along with others, Unilever played a pro- 
minent part in the early pioneering. We first 
marketed synthetic shampoos in Germany in 
1934 and in Great Britain and Holland in 
1935. We followed with light-duty house- 
hold washing products in Germany and Great 
Britain in 1936. 


The first blended synthetic product suitable 
for the heavy domestic laundry appeared on 
the market in the United States in 1946. 
That the United States manufacturers took 
the lead in applying the discovery of combin- 
ing phosphates with synthetic materials was 
due principally to the war, which, besides 
leading to the suspension of most research 
work of this kind in Europe, also delayed the 
establishment of production facilities both 
for the manufacture of the chemical ingre- 
dients and of the blended washing product. 
It was three or four years before Europe could 
follow the American lead. 


The domestic use of blended synthetics in 
the United States and Canada has therefore 
developed far beyond the point now reached 
in Great Britain and Europe. 


In 1952 they accounted for as much as 43 
per cent of the sales by weight of all domestic 
detergents in the United States compared 
with 22 cent in Great Britain and 23 per 
cent in Folland. (Toilet soaps are excluded 
from the calculation, and allowance has been 
made for the low synthetic content of some 
products.) 


PROCESS OF CHANGE 


The blended synthetic detergents have, to 
a limited extent, increased the total domestic 
consumption of washing products, but in the 
main they have replaced soap.-It is, more- 
over, clear that the process of change is not 
yet completed. Even in the United States 
the share of the market held by the synthetic 
products continues to increase. 


It is at present impossible to say when, or 
at what point, equilibrium will be reached. 


_ It is felt by some authorities, a in 


North America, that the sale of soap will be 
reduced to a small residual figure. Others 
consider that soap will continue to hold a 
significant share of the market, although 
smaller than y. It is pointed out that a 
reduction in soap output is likely to lead to 


lower prices of oils and fats from which soap. 
's dude. This 


would make soap still more 
sa eer oe eee one 
sett ppened in some countries, par- 
ticular seks iad cot States. Certainly 
ts preferences, as as 

lic circiimstances, differ sufficiently to 
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make it inadvisable to suggest that Europe 
will follow the American trend all the way. 


In any case, new discoveries in the labora- 
tories may change the position yet again. 
They may swing the balance back in favour 
of soap or still more in favour of synthetics. 
In the meantime, the fact that some con- 
sumers prefer blended synthetic products 
and others soap makes it clear that the soap 
industry must continue to back both. It is 
the consumer who will have the final say. 


SOAP ADVERTISING A LIVELY AFFAIR 


Although the housewife’s acceptance of 
blended synthetic detergents is based on her 
appreciation of the advantages they offer her 
when she uses them, her acceptance has cer- 
tainly been accelerated in all countries by the 
heavy advertising by which their merits have 
been made known. 


The soap trade is by nature a highly com- 
petitive business, in which advertising has 
long played an important part. This is due 
mainly to the very individual nature of the 
housewife’s home washing problems, There 
are sO many factors which make each person’s 
weekly wash different from next door—the 
presence or absence of children, the size of 
the family and, of course, differing tastes in 
clothes. Each housewife, in consequence, 
views her washing from a highly individual 
standpoint and likes to suit herself in what 
she buys. It is difficult to convince her that a 
change to a new brand would be to her 
advantage. 


As a result, soap advertising has always 
been a lively affair. The advertising of a 
new product caused as much furore fifty 
years ago as it does today. 


The tempo of marketing the new blended 
synthetic detergents is, however, faster than 
it used to be with soap. This is partly due 
to the normal forces of competition and 
partly to the fact that manufacturers can see 
there is much to be gained by establishing 
the new trade as quickly as possible. A con- 
siderable capital investment is required in 
the chemical industry to produce the 
synthetic and chemical ingredients which go 
to make the new domestic detergents and the 
full advantage of low production costs is not 
achieved until the new equipment is fully 
utilised. 

Moreover, the. new products call for con- 
siderable readjustment in the soap factories 
and it is desirable, in order to prevent waste, 
to determine the extent of the new market 
as quickly as possible. 


Introductory advertising, the cost of which 
is undoubtedly heavy, has to be regarded as 
a kind of capital investment which will have 
a beneficial effect on manufacturing costs in 
the long run, because the blenders and sup- 
pliers of ingredients can plan with greater 
certainty the required outputs. 


The effect on the soap factories has not 
been so much a matter of building completely 
new plants as adapting and partially recon- 
structing existing ones. Some parts of a soap 
factory, however, cannot be used for blended 
synthetic products. Completely new equip- 
ment is generally required for mixing the 
ingredients and drying the finished powder. 
On the other hand, the very expensive pack- 
ing machinery requires little or no adapta- 
tion, 


SUBSTANTIAL CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Unilever’s capital expenditure for making 
the new products has been substantial. It 
has amounted to nearly £8 million by the 
end of 1952, in Europe and North America. 
It would, however, be quite unreal to regard 
this figure as an additional capital cost to the 
business which would not have been incurred 
had the new products never been discovered. 
In such a case, the normal development of 
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the soap trade would obviously have required 
additional capital expenditure—although not 
quite on the same scale. 


In the long run, the capital cost of 
establishing. and maintaming factories for 
producing blended synthetic detergents 
should be no greater than for soap factories 
of comparable output. 


In the long run, too, I do not expect the 
return on investment in our industry to be 
affected either favourably or adversely by the 
development of synthetic detergents, although 
for the time being advertising expenditures 
involved in pioneering the new products will 
continue to be heavy. 


STIMULATION OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


To turn now to the technical side, the new 
detergents, as might be expected, have stimu- 
lated scientific thought on detergency and the 
washing process. ‘There has been a marked 
re-emphasis of the more fundamental 
chemical aspects of the industry. The work 
involved in determining new analytical pro- 
cedures is considerable. Soap analysis has 
been a subject for the text book for many 
years; now each new synthetic substance 
presents a fresh problem that has to be dealt 
with on its own merits. 


The change in emphasis in the laboratory 
is of special importance to the industry. The 
chemistry of washing products seemed to 
have been so thoroughly explored that the 
scientist appeared to have relatively little 
future scope. It was the salesmen and the 
advertising experts who seemed to play the 
decisive roles. While the marketing people 
are no less important today, the new products 
have introduced a more balanced perspective 
to the industry and the scientist can look 
forward to a future as absorbing and exciting 


_as can be found anywhere in the chemical 


trade. 


It will be clear from what I have said that 
the pioneering of the new developments is 
being undertaken by a number of separate 
industries working in parallel. Various 
chemical manufacturers have discovered a 
whole series of synthetic detergent substances 
and are engaged in solving the intricate 
problems connected with producing them at 
a cost which will make them saleable. The 
soap industry has applied its knowledge of 
washing problems, and more particularly of 
the requirements of the housewife, to putting 
the new synthetic substances to practical use 
in the preparation of domestic and other 
washing products that meet the user’s needs. 


But in making this distinction between the 
chemical and soap industries, I would empha- 
sise that no hard’and fast line can be drawn 
between them. 


The manufacture of synthetic substances is 
not confined to the chemical industries, nor 
is the creation of blended synthetic detergents 
a matter only for the soap industry. There 
are chemical manufacturers who produce 
blended synthetic products for retail sale and 
some soap manufacturers now produce part 
of their own requirements of the synthetic 
substances. 


This means that a new competitive element 
has been introduced into the detergent indus- 
try. If the soap manufacturer loses efficiency, 
the chemical manufacturer can and will step 
into the breach and vice versa. 


Both in the chemical and soap industries 
the pioneering has, in the main, been in the 
hands of the larger manufacturers, primarily 
because the expenses of pioneering have 
tended to be beyond the means of the smaller 
firms. This is particularly true in the case 
of the soap industry, because of the heavy 
cost of persuading the housewife to change 
her habits. 


This may tend to create the impression that 
synthetic detergents involve a larger scale of 
operation than was the case with soap and 


will lead in time to the disa ce of the 
small soapmaker. This will not necessarily 
be so ; in fact a number of smaller companies 
have already successfully taken up the manu- 
facture of blended synthetic detergents both 
in America and Europe. While pioneering 
may be expensive, the cost of introduci 

new brands need be no higher than that o 
soap, once the housewife’s taste for the new 
products is established. Moreover, some 
household synthetic products can be pro- 
duced with modest expenditure on plant. 


The supply of skilled technical paystle 
is, however, still relatively scarce. It is diffi- 
cult for a manufacturer to engage manage- 
ment with experience and knowledge of the 
production of blended synthetic detergents. 
But the supply of this knowledge will grow, 
and, as it does, the demand on the part of the 
housewife for variety of choice will offer a 
market for the enterprising new manufac- 
turer, large or small. 


EFFECT UPON WORLD DEMAND FOR 
FATS AND OILS . 


One of the wider implications which the 
development in the synthetic detergent field 
has is its effect upon the world demand and 
market for oils and fats. I estimate that the 
total world sales (excluding Russia) of 
blended synthetic products in 1952 was rather 
more than 1 million tons—about 800,000 tons 
in North America and 300,000 in Europe. 
Sales elsewhere were of relatively minor 
proportions. 


I estimate that in the same year sales of 
soap were: rather more than $ million tons. 


It might be assumed that, had synthetic 
detergents never been discovered, the world 
consumption of soap would have been com- 
mensurately greater. Whether this would 
have been so cannot be proved. All that 
can be said is that most of the consumption 
of blended synthetic products has been for 
purposes for which soap would previously 
have been used. But if this demand had 
had to be met entirely by soap, it would 
have required an additional world produc- 
tion of oils and fats of about half a million 
tons. 


World production of oils and fats other 
than butter reached a figure of about 194 
million tons in 1952. An extra half million 
tons, or 24 per cent, could possibly have 
been achieved, but probably a somewhat 
higher level of world prices would have 
been necessary to bring it into being. 


_ Without blended synthetic detergents it 
is probable that the prices of both soap and 
margarine might have been rather higher 
than they are now. It is also probable that 
some of the additional oils and fats could 
only have been obtained from the United 
States—at the expense of a wider dollar gap 
or a reduced expenditure of dollars on other 
commodities. 


It is possible that the de-rationing of 
margarine—which is now complete every- 
where except in Britain, Finland, Israel and 
Austria—might have taken longer and so 
might the de-rationing of soap. 


Whatever might have happened we can 
certainly say that blended synthetic products 
have eased the postwar problem of meeting 
the world demand for oils and fats at a 
more reasonable level of prices, 


FUTURE DEMAND 


I do not know whether the future demand 
for oils and fats for soap-making purposes 
will increase or decrease. One would expect 
a further decrease in North America and 
Europe but, as I suggested earlier, the in- 
crease in the tropical countries might be very 
great if the standard of living there were 
to rise by even a small amount. 


If demand for soap contracts it will, of 
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course, have an important effect on the 
production of glycerine, a by-product oe 

Between 1950 and 1952, world olycor; 
production (again excluding Rus...) 1 
already been reduced from about 230.0) tons 
to 210,000 tons, although not all th); 


' : reduc- 
tion can ‘be attributed to a lower soap oe 
duction. This has not so far led to a glycerine 
shortage, as the demand has not been main. 


tained at the high level which prevailed ig 
1950. But it is clear that there is now little 
margin of safety. A further reduc: 


A ; ion in 
supply, coupled with an increase in demand, 
could easily result in quite a serious shortage, 

A shortage might, in fact, have de\ eloped 


by now but for the fact that a new plant was 
established a few years ago in the United 
States for synthesising glycerine from a petro- 
leum base. This plant has recently contri- 
buted some 10 per cent towards total world 
production. 

So far I have dealt with the oils and fats 
position in general and have shown that the 
growth of blended synthetic detergents has 
eased the postwar shortage of oils and fats. 
It has, however, resulted in special local 
difficulties. 


The soapmaker can use a wide variety of 
materials, some of which, like technical 
tallow, are not suitable for edible purposes, 
while others, like palm oil, coconut oi! and 
palm kernel oil, are equally suitable for edible 
use. 


In the United States, where there is a 
very large indigenous production of technical 
tallow which depended largely on the local 
soap trade to absorb it, the reduced demand 
has led to a serious decline in market prices, 
7 today are, in fact, below the prewar 
evel. 


In Europe something similar is happening 
to the fatty acids which arise as residues from 
the refining of oils for edible purposes. These 
residues are inedible, but they make admirable 
soap-making material, provided they do not 
exceed a certain percentage of the total. The 
rapid rise in margarine production has led to 
an increasing supply of these fatty acids, at 
a time when soap-making demand is con- 
tracting. The result has been a super- 
abundance of refinery fatty acids in Europe 
and a fall in their market prices. 


SUMMARY OF POSITION 


I have now outlined the more important 
aspects of what is a major technological 
change in the peters industry. They can 
be summarised as follows: 


(1) The new blended synthetic detergents 
have achieved a wide acceptance in North 
America and Europe. 


The new products have not, however, be- 
come a serious factor in those countries 
where standards of living are still low. 

(2) The growth of blended synthetics tends 
to lessen the conteheetek dependence of the 
—— on oils and fats and this has 
undoubtedly helped to ease the scarcity of 
oils and fats which prevailed for some years 
after the war. 


(3) The new products have created a 
demand for important new chemicais. 

(4) With. their new interest in the pfo- 
duction of materials for the manufacture of 
blended washing products the chemic al in- 
dustries have become potential competitors 
to the original soap industry, and soap manu- 
facturers have the opportunity to extend mito 
chemical manufacture. 

(5) Above all, blended synthetic detergen!s 
have made the soap industry as 4 whole 
more dynamic. They have created n<w and 
fundamental problems which require the 
industry to re-examine its methods. This 
may well lead to greater possibilities of 
pansion. 
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rhe chairman concluded by moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, 
Herbert Davis, CBE, vice-chairman, 

the resolution and it was carried 
nani’ usly. 
rhe proposed final dividend of 84 per cent 
che. ordinary stock and a dividend of 
6 per cent on the deferred stock pore on 
June 22, 1953, were approved, the retiring 
except Dr C. H. Clarke who had 
retiring age and did not seek re- 


appointment) were re-appointed and the 
remuneration of the auditors, Messrs Cooper 
Brothers and Company and Messrs Price 
Waterhouse and Company, who had been 
re-appointed under the provisions of the 
Companies Act, 1948, was fixed. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, directors and all the 
employees, 


UNILEVER NV 


The annual general meeting of the mem- 
bers of Unilever NV was held on June 10th 
at Museumpark, Rotterdam, Mr P. Rykens 
presided and made a speech in similar terms 
to that delivered by Sir Geoffrey Heyworth 
at the annual meeting of Unilever Limited, 
reported above. 


rhe report and accounts for the year 1952 


were adopted. The proposed final dividend 
of 7} per cent (being the equivalent of the 
final dividend for the same year to be paid 
by Unilever Limited to its ordinary stock- 
holders calculated in accordance with the 
provisions of the Equalisation Agreement) 
was approved, the retiring directors, except 
Dr C. H. Clarke, were re-appointed, Mr 
A. D. Bonham-Carter and Mr J. F. van 
Moorsel were appointed directors and the 
uditors, Messrs Price Waterhouse and Com- 
pany and Messrs Cooper Brothers and Com- 
pany, were re-appointed. 





THE LICENSES & GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


MR RONALD GILBEY’S ADDRESS 


The sixty-third ordinary general meeting 
of The Licenses & General Insurance Com- 


pan Limited, was held on June 10th in 
Andon 


Mr Ronald Gilbey (the chairman), who 
presided, said: 

It will be seen that 1952 closely follows 
Preceding years in showing a continuity of 
progress, with £190,652 increase in premium 
income to a figure of £2,325,116; with 
interest earnings higher at £90,180. 

The achievement of a new high level of 
total assets at over 5 million pounds must not 
pass unnoticed. 

In the Life department the year has added 
to the inherent strength of this section of our 
Dusiness, the funds improving ta a figure of 


$1,157,928. ® 
Un the general side of the business, the 
Fire department has benefited by an income 
increase Of £82,904. Claims cost has not 
varied much from the previous year with a 
percentage of 43.3. 
oc vill be appreciated that each successive 
‘Je in premium in every department 
requires an adjustment in the teserve for 
unexpired risk, so that in these present 
accounts the Fire revenue contributes with an 
aceaion of £33,161. This reserve, as well 
: ie sum required for outstanding claims, 
> ing been comfortably provided, enables a 
~~ <r to profit and loss of £60,128. This 
compares with £60,366 in the previous year, 
. “ Be nn was adopted and a final divi- 
. 0 25 per cent, making 40 per cent for 
year, was approved. 
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CONSTRUCTORS LIMITED 


PROFITS FORECAST EXCEEDED 


MR R. S. DYBALL ON THE CONTINUED DEMAND 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Constructors Limited was held on June 11th 
at Nickel Works, Tyburn Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. 

Mr R. S. Dyball, chairman and joint 
managing director, presided. 


The following is his statement, which had 
been circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1952: 


Ladies and gentlemen,—When permission 
to deal in the ordinary shares of the company 
was obtained in October of last year, the 
directors gave a forecast to the effect that in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances the 
group profits for 1952 would exceed the aver- 
age of the- group profits for the four years 
1948 to 1951 of £122,141 before taxation. I 
am pleased to report that the actual profit for 
1952, after all charges, including a further 
transfer of £6,000 to plant replacement re- 
serve, was £126,072, compared with £111,497 
in 1951. 


The charge for taxation is £75,465, and 
after sundry appropriations, which are shown 
clearly in the directors’ report, there is a dis- 
posable balance on the group profit and loss 
account of £146,296. 


The preference dividends were paid on the 
due dates and an interim dividend of 5 per 
cent, less income tax, was paid during the 
year on the ordinary shares. The board 
recommends a final dividend of 20 per cent, 
less income tax, which leaves a balance on the 
group profit and loss account to carry forward 
to mext year of £121,527, against £100,480 
brought in. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Before I leave the profit and loss account 
there are two unusual items to which I should 
refer. First, in the profit and loss appro- 
priation account of the parent company you 
will see credited an amount of £35,000, being 
net dividends from subsidiary companies 
declared out of profits of earlier years. This 
has no special significance and has been done 
simply to pass over to the parent company 
profits of some of the subsidiaries which have 
accumulated over previous years to an amount 
far in excess of the amount required to 
finance the companies concerned. 


To explain the second unusual item I shall 
have to refer back to the report of the audi- 
tors given with the particulars attached to the 
offer for sale of the ordinary shares. The 
auditors stated that the profits certified were 
after making adjustments for, inter alia, 
“overhead expenses relative to valuations of 
work-in-progress at accounting dates on the 
basis agreed subsequently for taxation 
purposes.” 


This adjustment was necessary as the com- 
pany had, in the past, always valued its work- 
in-progress at cost of materials and labour 
only although overhead expenses relative 
thereto had been included for taxation pur- 
poses. In preparing the accounts now sub- 
mitted the directors have followed the 
procedure adopted in the statement of par- 
ticulars and have included overheads in the 
valuation of work-in-progress at December 
31, 1952. In order that the profit for 1952 
is not distorted by this change in the basis 
of valuation the work-in-progress at the com- 
mencement of 1952 has been adjusted by 
the amount of overhead expenses attributable 
thereto, and you will see that the resultant 
surplus has been transferred on the balance 


sheet to general reserve—{21,528 im the 
balance sheet of the parent company and 
£25,228 in the consolidated balance sheet of 
the group. I should add that this adjust- 
ment was taken into account when making 
the forecast of the profits above referred to. 


Turning to the consolidated balance sheet 
you will see that the fixed assets have, after 
depreciation, risen from (£267,386 to 
£292,822, and the net current assets have 
increased from £216,019 to £276,098. 


. I must report that during the current year, 

owing to the increase in steel deliveries in 
stocks and work-in-progress, due largely to 
unbalanced supplies for certain government 
contracts, it has been necessary to increase 
the company’s bank facilities. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


You will have read from the statement cir- 
culated recently that your company has 
acquired the whole of the share capital of 
Pratt Brothers, Limited. For some time it has 
been the wish of your directors to- undertake 
the galvanising of certain of the company’s 
products instead of placing this work out, 
and the erection of a galvanising plant on 
the company’s premises had been considered. 
Fortunately, the opportunity arose for the 
purchase of Pratt Brothers, Limited, who 
have a modern galvanising plant, and your 
directors decided this was technically and 
financially a better proposition than the in- 
stallation of its own plant. 


The demand for the group’s products 
remains satisfactory, and the orders in hand 
at this date are in excess of last year, as is 
also the output, though I feel it right to 
mention that profit margins are somewhat 
keener. There has been some setback in A. 
W. Chapman, Limited, manufacturers of 
sliding seat mechanisms, owing to the defer- 
ment of deliveries to the motor trade. 


I am pleased to be able to report that in 
spite of the political upheavals which have 
occurred in the steel trade, deliveries have 
considerably improved, which position I sin- 
cerely hope will be assisted by the recent 
derationing of steel. 


The group is still obtaining a fair share of 
overseas trade, especially through Poles, 
Limited. 


TAXATION 


I referred last year to the various burdens 
placed on industry by taxation, and it is very 
pleasing to note that there has been a slight 
reduction in tax, and the termination of the 
excess profits levy will, I am sure, be wel- 
comed by all. The restoration of initial allow- 
ances will also help industry to insta] new 
and modern machinery which is so essential 
to compete with our foreign competitors. 


Before closing I should like to thank the 
directors, the staff, and employees for the 
excellent work they have done and the very 
special efforts made to keep the works run- 
ning at full capacity under the difficulties of 
supply to which I have already referfed. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
she final dividend of 20 per cent, rnaking 25 
per cent for the year, was approved. 


The retiring director, Mr J. A. Pinches, 
was re-elected, and, the other formal business 
having been duly transacted, the proceedings 
terminated. 
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UNION CORPORATION, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of Union Cor- 
poration, Limited, was held in Johannesburg 
on May 26, 1953, Mr P. M. Anderson pre- 
siding. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952, the chairman said : 

Our gross profit for the year was £2,045,254, 
or £253,446 less than for 1951. Dividends 
and interest received rose by £142,452 to 
£1,848,328, but net realised profit on share- 
holdings, fees and sundry receipts, after 
charging expenses, fell by £395,898 to 
£196,926. The amount provided for taxes 
on the profits for the year is £818,300, which 
is substantially less than the amount of 
£1,153,000 provided in the previous year. 
Even this reduced provision is likely to be 
somewhat in excess of requirements as a 
result of the favourable changes in the 
United Kingdom 1953 Budget which was in- 
troduced after the accounts were closed, The 
net profit after taxation increased by £75,431 
to £1,058,145. Out of this profit your direc- 
tors have considered it desigable to appro- 
priate £400,000 to Exploration Reserve 
which, after deducting £281,050 expended 
during the year, now stands at £597,888. 
This increase in the reserve is desirable in 
view of the Corporation’s heavy exploration 
programmes. 


In July, 1952, each of the Corporation’s 
Ordinary shares of 12s. 6d, was sub-divided 
into five Ordinary shares of 2s. 6d. each. 
Dividends . declared thereon for the year 
amounted to Is. 4d. per share, free of United 
Kingdom income-tax, compared with 
ls. 3.6d. per share (6s. 6d. per 12s. 6d. share) 
for 1951. These dividends absorbed 
£620,000, leaving £351,686 to be carried for- 
ward to the new account, against £313,541 
brought forward from 1951. 


As usual, before turning to the affairs of 
the companies under our administration, I 
would like to review briefly the results of 
operations during the past year by the South 
African gold-mining industry, in which the 
Corporation’s chief interests continue to be 
centred. 


The average price received by the industry 
for the output of gold during the year was 
255s. Sd. per ounce fine, or 5s. 6d. less than 
in 1951. Owing,.to fluctuations in the dollar/ 
sterling exchange rate, the standard price 
actually rose slightly, but the benefit from 
this was more than offset by the substantial 
reduction in the premium on gold sold for 
industrial and artistic purposes, 


The tonnage milled by the Witwatersrand 
and O.F.S. gold mines in 1952 increased by 
2.3 per cent to 60,000,500 tons, and the out- 
put by 2.5 per cent to 11,299,986 ounces fine, 
as compared with the previous year. The 
increase. in tonnage milled and in output is 
due to the production of four new mines, 
which more than offset the fall in production 
of the older mines of the Witwatersrand. 
Notwithstanding the lower price received for 
gold, the working revenue rose slightly as a 
result of the greater output to the record 
figure of £144,970,434. On the other hand, 
total working costs rose by more than 
£9 million to £102,525,003, so that the work- 
ing profit declined by more than £8 million 
to £42,445,431, which includes £3,646,865 
premium received on gold sold for industrial 
and artistic purposes, From this profit, a 
ttle over £7 million was appropriated for 
capital expenditure and miscellaneous items, 


which is about £3 million higher than in the - 


previous year. Provision for taxation and 
the government’s share of profits is estimated 
at £15,337,000. Net dividends distributed 


MR P. M. ANDERSON’S SPEECH 


to shareholders decreased by just under 
£3 million to £19,804,928. 


The industry has had to contend during 
the year under review with the problems of 
higher working costs, and of shortages of 
European and native labour and electric 
power. Working costs for the whole industry 
rose during 1952 by 2s. 4d. per ton milled to 
34s. 2d., the increase being primarily due to 
the higher costs of stores and materials and 
to a rise in the cost-of-living allowances paid 
to European employees. A small part of the 
increase results from the effect on the average 
figure for the industry of te present high 
working costs of the four new producing 
mines. The increase in costs rendered 
unpayable further large quantities of marginal 
ore previously included in ore reserves, so 
that although the total development footage 
accomplished by the industry in 1952 was 
almost 7 per cent higher than in 1951, this 
was insufficient to maintain the former level 
of ore reserves which decreased by approxi- 
mately 8 million tons to 176,205,355 tons. 
In keeping with the higher pay limit, the 
average grade of ore reserves was slightly 
higher at 4.96 dwt per ton. 


Although the number of natives in service 
during 1952 showed a small increase over the 
previous year, the native labour supply was 
still much below the requirements of the 
industry which is at present operating, in 
terms of tonnage milled, at only about 85 per 
cent of capacity. The shortage of native 
labour in the established producing mines is 
being accentuated by the increasing demands 
being made on the available supply by the 
new mines of the Orange Free State and the 
Far West Rand. The opening up of a 
number of new mining properties has now 
reached an advanced stage—at least five 
further mines are expected to commence 
milling during the course of this year—and 
their requirements of native labour, particu- 
larly for work underground, are now increas- 
ing rapidly. If this results in the existing 
producing mines milling a lower tonnage, 
the costs per ton on these mines must 
imtevitably increase, due to the incidence of 
standing charges. With the industry today 
milling only 85 per cent of its capacity, the 
cost per ton of standing charges is already 
inflated, and this factor, though frequently 
overlooked, is ome of the underlying causes 
of the present high level of unit costs in 
the industry. 


The shortage of native labour from which 
the industry has been suffering ever since 
the latter part of the war has been due in 
large measure to the rapid expansion of other 
activities in South Africa during these years, 


and the consequent increased demand on the . 


available native labour supply. The effect 
of this development can perhaps best be 
illustrated by a comparison of the position 
today and in 1941, which was a peak year for 
the gold mining industry. In 1941, when 
there were 45 producing and two developi 
mines, the average number of natives at wor 
was just over 356,000. In 1952, with 46 
producing mines and no less than 15 
developing mines, the average number was 
just over 293,000. The number of natives 
available for work underground, on which 
production depends, dropped even more 
sharply, from 279,000 to 209,000, or a 
decrease of just over 25 per cent. On the 
other hand, according to figures published by 
the Union of South Africa Bureau of Census 
and Statistics, the number of natives 
employed in the manufacturing and building 
industries, and by the South African Rail- 
ways and Harbours, in 1940-41 totalled only 
197,000, or about half the number 

in the gold mining industry. By 1949-50 this 


had more than doubled, and had reached 
= figure of 411,000, or nearly one es 
times the gold mining indus::y’s native 
labour force at the time. This rep: esents an 
increase in demand by these activities of over 
100 per cent, or an average of abour |? per 
cemt per annum. More recently the rate of 
increase, while still appreciable. jas been 
somewhat ‘reduced. Today, it appears that 


the manufacturing industries are no longer 
expanding at their former rapid rate, byt 
are entering @ quieter period and one of 
consolidation. 


Much of this industrial expansion took 
place during a period of inflation and sharply 
rising world commodity prices. During such 
a period many manufacturing industries were 
able, unlike the gold mining industry, to offer 
increasingly higher cash wages, since a large 
proportion of the cost could be passed on tp 
the consumer. There are signs that this 
period is now ending, and consey iently it 


‘18 possible that a greater proportion of the 
native labour available may gradually come 
into the gold mining industry. 1: is hoped, 
too, that measures being taken within the 


gold mining industry to increase its native 
labour supply, including certain increases in 
remuneration which took effect from the 
beginning of this month, will help to ease the 
problem in time. 

In passing, it is worth noting that, not- 
withstanding the drop of over 25 per cent in 
the underground native labour force which 
I have already mentioned, and the increased 
number of developing mines, the tonnage 
milled in 1952 was only about |! per cent 
less than in 1941. This speaks well for the 
work done to effect economies in the use of 
the available labour and to increase effi- 
ciencies all round. 


In my address last year I referred to the 
arrangements made by the industry to meet 
the shortage of electric power. These 
arrangements were continued in 1952, and 
enabled the industry to maintain production, 
but the disruption of normal operations has 
contributed in some small measure to th 
increase in working costs. 


I will now touch briefly on the affairs of 
the gold mining companies under our admin- 
istration and of some other companies in 
which we are interested. 


GOLD INTERESTS 


East Geduld Mines, Limited.—The ore 
milled in 1952 was 1,725,000 tons, and the 
net profit was £2,029,231. Dividends total- 
ling 4s. 1d. per unit of stock were declared, 


yand £573,494 was carried forward. 


Geduld Proprietary Mines, Limited.—The 
ore milled was 1,253,000 tons, and the work- 
ing profit therefrom £468,733. Income trom 
investments, aioggoed from holdings in 
East Geduld Mi and Grootvlei Proprie- 

was £726,005. The net profit 


oe £1,054,735. Dividends declared totalled 


12s. 6d. per share, and £376,948 was carried 
forward. 


The Grootviei Proprietary Mines, 
Limited.——The tonnage milled was 2,316,000 
tons, and the net profit was £ 1,621,425. 
Dividends totalling 2s. 6d. per unit ol stock 
were declared and £663,210 was ¢ 
forward. 

Marievale Consolidated Mines, | imited— 
The tonnage milled was 723,000 tons, 
the net profit was £506,819. Dividends de- 
totalled Is. 8d. per share, 


i 
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rage milled in 1952, the first full year of 


tonr 


Ww tons, an - 
ee eee eer I3 281. Working 
ng Fave been adversely affected by a 
Sas ¢ factors common to the industry 
a ; so by the continued need to carry out 
exten - cementation work in order.to seal 
off water-bearing fissures. In the light of 
thes ‘culties the gradual but steady 
improvernent im the mine’s position and in 
he ung results is encouraging for the 
futu oa 

Van Dyk Consolidated Mines, Limited.— 
The « nilled was 1,246,000 tons, and the 
wor! croft was £188,746, The amount 
carried forward was £162,268, In the No. 5 
shaft area development work done to date, 
whicl mall in relation to the area to be 
explored, has disclosed some payable ore, 
but s values have been sporadic with 
little the way of continuous payable 
stretche Until more is known about this 
area, which the. future of the mine 
depends, it is not possible to forecast to what 
extent it can contribute to the replacement 
of low-grade ore coming from the old mine. 
Owing to the slender ore reserve and the 
inadequate native labour supply the mine is 
passing through a difficult time. 


OTHER MINING INTERESTS 


San Francisco Mines of Mexico Limited, 
—During the year ended September 30, 
1952, this company milled 657,000 metric 
tons of ore—an increase of 60,000 tons over 
the previous year. This was achieved despite 


serious cuts in the supply of electric power 
during the first three months of the year, 
and a fire in the South shaft, which curtailed 
production during January, 1952. ‘The 
accounts for the year ended September 30, 


1952, have not yet been published. - On 
February 4, 1953, the sections of the Miners’ 
Union at the company’s mines in Mexico 
submitied a demand for a large incredse in 
pay and benefits. Similar demands were 
n ill other mining companies in 


1 
{ 


Mexico. After prolonged negotiations a sub- 
stantial increase was agreed with the dele- 
gates of the union, but the workmen refused 
to ratify the agreément and went on strike. 
All operations at this company’s mines, 
except essential services, ceased for a fort- 


night this month, after which the workmen 


agreed to resume work in return for a slight 


increase in the terms previously agreed by 


their delegates. 


OTHER INTERESTS 
Bay Hall Trust, Limited, declared a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent, free of United Kingdom 
income tax, in respect of the year 1952. At 


a end of the year the appreciation of its 
oldir over book t amqun 

£422.41? wo — e 
British 


Enka, Limited, in common with 
other rayon producers in the United King- 
dom, was forced to reduce its production in 
1952 as a result of a severe recession in trade. 
After providing approximately £269,000 for 
depreciation and £104,000 for writitig down 
stocks of raw materials to market value it 
made a net loss for the year of £95,494, com- 
~ with a net profit in 195] of £419,415. 
n view of the recovery of business which 
~ taken place in 1953, and the fact that in 

© previous two placed 
to general reserve ‘ae ie, chaeeaeeeee 


increased by approxima the. 
directors have Caan $0,000 ° from 
general reserve and recommended a dividend 
Of 6 per cent, with con: reduction 
. . a 

In th 


: sequent red 
£110,009," forward. of approximately 


South African Pul Industr ies, 
Limited, again inceguasd Se ae i and 
sales from its Enstra mill, net profit: 
~ £424,149, and dividends declared for the ° 
Car amounted to 2. 

mm Part of the large-scale exes a 


at the Enstra ‘mill is now virmally complete, 
and good progress has been made on the 
erection of the Tugela mill. It is expected 
that trial runs of the plant at this latter mill 
should take place early next year. 


EXPLORATION 


Exploration work in Tanganyika and in the 
Bethal and adjoining districts of the Trans- 
yaal is being continued, but there is nothing 
I can usefully add to the information con- 
tained in the directors’ report. 

In conclusion, I should like to take this 

ity of expressing our thanks to the 
staff of the Corporation, both in London and 
in Johannesburg, and to the managers, staff 
and employees of the companies under our 
administration, for their loyal and efficient 
services during the past year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the retiring directors re-elected. 


NATIONAL BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


BUSINESS WELL MAINTAINED 





The annual general meeting of the National 
Bank of New Zealand, Limited, will be held 
on July 2nd in London. 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Sir Sydney 
Parkes, CBE: Last year I explained that a 
number of special influences had swollen the 
totals of our balance-shect. It is satisfactory 
to be able to report that the effects of these 

jonal factors have largely disappeared 
and that the bank’s figures this year reflect a 
return to more normal conditions in the 
Dominion. It is a great tribute to the 
fundamental soundness of New Zealand’s 
economy that this change has been brought 
about so smoothly and so. quickly. At the 
same time it could not have been accom- 
plished without the co-operation of all con- 
cerned in carrying out the wise measures 
taken under the guidance of the Government 
to meet the situation. 


The net profit brought in after providing 
for taxation is £219,066, being a small in- 
crease on the comparable figure of £214,015 
last year. The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 5 per cent, less UK imcome tax 
at 9s. in the £, making.a total of 8 per cent, 
leaving an increased amount of £132,393 to 
be carried forward to next year’s accounts. 


The bank’s business has been well main- 
tained during the year, and there has been a 
satisfactory increase in the number of new 


of the banking system had been 
ected to a marked degree by the excep- 
tionally heavy flow of imports during the 
previous nine months. I am pleased to be 
able to say that the position now presents 
a much more satisfactory picture. The policy 
of the trading banks, which was supported by 
the Reserve Bank, of _ ene 
s surplus stocks to be liquidated in an 

s been fully justified by 


i 


retail trade, Sales for the calendar year 1952 
ee ee ae 
vious year, as retail prices rose during 

it is evident that the volume 
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UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF CANTON 


ASSETS EXCEED £14,300,000 


The annual meeting of the Union Insur- 
ance Society of Canton, Limited, was held 
on May 21st in Hong Kong, Mr J. D. 
Alexander, the chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from the report 
and accounts and his circulated statement: 


Marine.—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £3,398,309. After releasing 
£150,000 to profit and loss account, the 
marine fund stands at £4,447,225. 


Fire—The net premiums for the year 
amounted to £2,702,452; £195,310 has 
been transferred to profit and loss account, 
The fire fund stands at £1,483,665. 


Accident and General —The net premiums 
for the year amounted to £1,493,714 ; 
£147,819 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account. The additional reserve has been 
mereased by £25,000 by the transfer of 
£15,000 from the society’s profit and loss 
appropriation account and £10,000 from the 
profit and loss account of a subsidiary com- 
pany. The accident and general fund now 
stands at £722,485. 


Dividend.—The directors recommend the 
paymént of a dividend of £2 per share, free 
of Hong Kong Corporation profits tax. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Interest and 
dividends amounted to £329,345 and trans- 
fers from underwriting accounts to £493,129. 
After charging outgoings not brought into 
account elsewhere, making provision for 
taxation, and allowing for the minority 
interests of the outside shareholders of the 
subsidiary companies, the profit for the year 
appertaining to the society is £486,581. 

Consolidated Balance-sheet.—Total assets 
amount to { 14,394,535. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


In many parts of the world where we 
operate, economic conditions were more 
stable for our business during 1952, and I 
am happy to be able to report a satisfactory 
advance in our premium imcome, which ex- 
panded by £743,000 to £7,594,000. 


National production in Canada reached a 
peak level and the wheat crop was a record ; 
our Organisation in that progressive country 
is fully capable of taking advantage of the 
phenomenal growth which continues to 
manifest itself there. 


Our marine business has continued to 
expand, although the rate of progress has 
been retarded considerably, compared with 
the previous year. This: circumstance is 
attributed to a decline in commodity values, 
and in a lesser degree to a general recession 
of business in the world markets. 


The marine fund of nearly tn aa a half 
million pounds, representing .86 per cent 
of our 1952 premium, fs considered - fully 
adequate to meet all contingencies under our 
marine portfolios. 


The fire: department has again had a 
successful year. The account shows a not- 
able increase im the net premium income 
with a satisfactory profit, although not as 
high as for 1951. 


I should here mention that our interest in 
the storm and flood disaster which overtook 
the eastern counties of England in January 
was not heavy, but in any case the resulting 
losses will fall for inclusion in 1953 accounts. 
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THE UNITED SUA BETONG RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


SIR JOHN HAY ON THE BUFFER STOCK 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The United Sua Betong Rubber Estates, 
Limited, was held on June 10, 1953, at 
19, Fenchurch Street, London, E:C.3. The 
following are extracts from the address by 
the chairman, Sir John Hay: 


The accounts now presented show a fall 
of over one million pounds as compared with 
1951. The primary cause was, of course, a 
radical change in the price of rubber. For 
1951 the average realised price was over 
43 pence per lb; the 1952 crop averaged 
26.84 pence. No saving could offset such a 
loss in revenue. Despite many difficulties, 
however, we succeeded in effecting a reduc- 
tion of over £70,000 in estate expenditure, 
while at the same time increasing our rubber 
and tea crops. The secondary causes were 
a loss in tea of over £40,000 and the diffi- 
culties in operating on certain of our estates 
in continuing conditions of insecurity. 


TAXATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROFIT 


Dealing with taxation and distribution of 
profit Sir John Hay said: 


In the twelve months under review the 
Company has operated for 8} months to 
earn Government revenue. Two months 
earnings are ploughed back into the business, 
and only one and a half months’ profit goes 
to the stockholder in dividends. Thus is 
enterprise rewarded and encouraged, 
Although the rate of UK income tax has 
been reduced from 9s. 6d. to 9s., the pro- 
portion of our profits payable in tax and 
duty is higher than last year. This is due 
to the incidence of Malayan export duty 
which is a tax on output. It is not allowed 
as a payment on account of income tax. The 
intention underlying the provision for relief 
from double taxation is thus frustrated and 
the rubber industry singled out for discrim- 
inatory and oppressive treatment. The ascer- 
tainment of such facts need not wait an 
official enquiry. They are writ so large that 
he who runs may read, If, for its own 
reasons, the government of Malaya must 
retain an export tax, then some arrangement 
with the government of the United Kingdom 
should quickly be made, under which pay- 
ment of export tax is made allowable in the 
calculations for relief from double taxation. 
It is unrealistic to expect the rubber produc- 
ing industry to carry its present crushing 
burdens and at the same time. compete with 
USA synthetic which receives such ey 
contrasting treatment. Appeals to the USA 
for fair trading conditions have little moral 
sanction as long as our’ governments, by 
confiscatory taxation, seriously impair the 
competitive powers of the véry industry for 
which that appeal is specifically made. 


To the foregoing it may be objected that 
we succeed in paying a dividend at the rate 
of 20 per cent. That figure in this instance 
is particularly illusory. Much of our capital 
was issued at a time of prosperity at a pre- 
mium. On the real capital engaged in the 
business this 20 per cent dividend is equal 
to 54 per cent gross and less than 3 per cent 
net, 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 
AND OUTLOOK 


Rubber supplies have been in surplus over 
consumption for more than two years, but 
happily this surplus for the time being was 
readily absorbed by purchases for govern- 
ment stockpiles. 
now tailing off to termination and producers 
become dependent on consumption demand. 
According to the statistical forecast made by 


This abnormal buying is. 


the Rubber Study Group there is in prospect 
for 1953 an excess of supply over trade’s 
demand of 270,000 tons. It would appear, 
therefore, that the rubber producing indus- 
try is again faced with another of these 
recurring problems which have been such a 
disturbing feature of its chequered career. 
But the problem on this occasion is more 
complex. Formerly, we had to deal with a 
surplus of one product and natural rubber 
producers were free collectively to consider 
and, if deemed advisable, to adopt unilateral 
measures for the adjustment of supply to 
demand. In this instance the surplus con- 
sists of two products, natural and synthetic, 
each conducting its operations on totally dif- 
ferent systems. The natural rubber produ- 
cer operates under free enterprisé, paying his 
heavy taxes, accountable to his stockholders 
for a profit without which the source of 
capital would dry up. The synthetic product 
in its greater part is a USA Government 
monopoly, free from the taxation to which 
commercial enterprises are subject and not 
obliged to trade at a profit. It is worked as 
a fully integrated monopoly, selling its pro- 
duct at a price which covers the expenses of 
all, the profits of one unit being set off 
against the losses of another. The first con- 
sequence of competition under such con- 
trasting systems is to throw the weight of 
any surplus supplies on to the natural rubber 
producer, whereas under equally competitive 
conditions for each product supply would be 
adjusted to demand by a reduction in the 
ones of the marginal producer on either 
side, 


COSTS 


From the high level of 73 pence in March, 
1951, the price of natural rubber has fallen 
to 20 pence, a decline of over 70 per cent. 
Against this there has been a very insignifi- 
cant fall in the prices of items which enter 
into the cost of living of the worker on a 
rubber estate. Rice, still an important item 
in his diet, was in short supply in 1952 com- 
pared with 1951. Although the greater part 
of this supply was subsidised at considerable 
expense by the Government of the Malayan 
Federation, the cost to the worker was 
approximately five to six times. greater than 
what he had to pay in 1939. The removal 
of squatters from their cultivated patches to 
new villages, a necessary measure to combat 
banditry, interrupted the supply of vegetables 
and other foodstuffs. Although there has 
been some adjustment of wages from the 
levels prevailing in 1951, new rates must 
necessarily take account of the factors I have 
mentioned, as well as the legitimate desire 
for a better standard of living. The adjusted 
scale of cash wages is now at rates approxi- 
mately the equivalent of five times the rates 
prevailing in 1939. Cash wages are supple- 
mented by payment in kind in the form of 
housing, medical services, maternity benefits, 
educational and recreational facilities, etc., 
the cost of all of which has increased very 
substantially in the post-war period. Wages 
are further augmented by employers’ contri- 
butions to a provident’ fund. The cost of 
estate equipment shows some decline, but is 
still under inflationary influences, whilst 
overhead charges, never raised to the level 
of other items of cost, offer as yet no scope 
for reduction: Higher yields from improved 
stock and changes in the technique of culti- 
vation and production help in some degree 
to counter increased expenditure on labour 
and equipment, but only a limited number of 
producers enjoy the benefits of high yields. 
Replanting is a long-term policy and cannot 
minister to the present, except in its first 
incidental result of reducing production from 
areas in the process of replacement. From 


PROPOSALS 


this brief recital of salient facts, j: 
that the natural rubber producer js ; 
to undergo a crucial test. 


is evident 
1OW about 


PROPOSALS FOR A BUFFER STOCK 


In these circumstances, it is not unnatural 
that the Malayan Government should regard 
with concern the outlook for its main indus. 


try, which forms the backbone of the 
country’s ¢conomy and upon which jt has 
leant so heavily and, as some of us think, 


excessively and imprudently, for revenye 
Nor can the UK Government afford to be 
indifferent. Its dollar earnings from rubber 
in 1951 were over $300 million. This year 
they are not likely to exceed $100 million 
It is no doubt these considerations and the 
demand for Government to do “ something” 
that has led to the promotion of two 
expedients, the suitability and efficacy of 
which. there is reason to doubt. The two 
expedients are the establishment of a buffer 
stock and an officially sponsored enquiry 
into the Malayan rubber producing industry, 


The first is based on a simple faith in the 
long-term statistical forecast which predicates 
a period of excess supply to be followed by 
a shortage. Unlike the classic case of the first 
successful buffer stock, which was based on 
a forecast derived from an infallible source, 
the present statistical exercise is a fallible 
effort, subject to all the uncertainties of an 
uncertain future. The forecast of a surplus 
of 270,000 tons for 1953, to which I have 
referred, is no sooner made than it is highly 
qualified if not invalidated by a statement 
issued by US manufacturing industry repre- 
sentatives at the last Rubber Study Group 
meeting. That statement has been published, 
but since it may have escaped notice I quote 
the following sentences: 


“United States of America rubber pro- 
ducts manufacturers believe that there can 
be no surplus of natural rubber during the 
next twelve months. 


“The current competitive situation be- 
tween natural rubber and GRS in the United 
States is such that there is every reason to 
believe that, during the next twelve moms, 
the United States rubber-consuming indus- 
try will buy every pound of natural rubber 
available to them at prices competitive-wuh 
GRS. 


“Even a relatively slight decline from 
presently prevailing prices may be expected 
to provide an incentive to a substantial in- 
crease in the usage of natural rubber in the 
United States. 


“In summary, we believe that normal 
market forces will ensure a market during 
the next twelve months for all of the natural 
rubber which will be produced and at prices 
which will not be substantially lower than 
present prices.” 


This prediction of “no surplus” for the 
next twelve months is, of course, conditional 
on the price of natural being competitive 
with synthetic ; but that condition 1s inherent 
in any competitive trade and could not be 
evaded by the operations ofa builer stock 
without pursuing the disastrous course 
pricing natural rubber out of its major 000 
‘suming market. .Those of us who have 
entertained doubts regarding the advisability 
of a buffer stock have based our views 00 the 
belief that “normal market forces” mus 
bring natural and thetic into close price 
relationship. It is difficult to ag aie 
except on the assumption that «° 
wane elect to buy the higher priced product 
and refuse the cheaper, an assumption Ww 
is hardly in accord with business 2cumeo = 
manufacturers erigaged in a highly competi- 
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+ may be objected that the condition of 
oh ‘1< relates only to the next twelve 


santh . and the question may be posed : 
“What of subsequent years ? Before the 
‘ that period it is expected that the 


mpmse { . 
Saati ndustry in USA will have been 
rransferred to private enterprise. There is 
good reason for believing that the initial re- 
sult of this transfer will be a reduction in the 
volume of synthetic output and a consequent 
wider scope for the use of natural. In these 
circumstances, it is difficult to believe that 
the main producing and consuming countries 
can be brought to agree on the mecessity or 


desirability of a buffer stock involving a total 
financial commitment of something in 


region of one hundred million pounds and 
subject to the remote and rigid control of an 
international body with conflicting interests 
and widely varying views. 


RUBBER ENQUIRY 


With regard to the second expedient, since 
all the facts relating to the operations of the 
industry can easily be made available at any 
time to Government, it would seem that a 
formal enquiry is am unnecessary and un- 
timely diversion of energy. Nore the less, I 
am sure that producers will respect the deci- 
sion made and will co-operate and submit to 
a properly constituted authority for objective 
examination such information as may be re- 
quired. These two dissimilar proposals have 
this in common: they derive their main 
support from an attitude of mind which, in 
disregard of normal experience, looks for 
some dramatic intervention to provide a swift 
escape from harsh economic realities, or, 
alternatively, expects that an enquiry, i 
officially sponsored, must be productive of 
some startling diagnosis revealing a new and 
painless remedy. To minister to such illu- 
sions can only lead to disappointment and 
tend to weaken the will to greater endeavour 
along practical lines. 


GOVERNMENTAL OBLIGATIONS 


lhe chief beneficiaties from such transient 
prosperity as the rubber-producing industry 
may enjoy are the Governments of Mala 
and the UK, neither of which shares in its 
risks or its losses. On them rest correspond- 
ing obligations to all sections of that industry, 
not least to the part which, domiciled in the 
UK has to bear the burdensome €xactions 
of both Governments. The main function of 
Governments is to provide conditions favour- 
able to economic production. Earlier in this 
statement I have made suggestions for relief 
from excessive and unfair taxation. An in- 
crease in Malaya’s food production would do 
much to lessen the high cost of living in that 
country. T’he execution of plans for expand- 
ing the production of rice has suffered a set- 
back and domestic supplies in 1952 were 
100,000 tons less than in 1951. Here there 
's urgent need for improvement, otherwise 
Malaya will continue te be dependent on 
uncertain and costly imports. The assistance 
oe being given to the smallholder in the 
rocessing and marketin is produce i 
well-conceived rneasaie "iki eal ies 
approval, but it might be more widely and 
quickly applied if simple and readily avail- 
pre to 
In 


able equips ieee 
ole equipment was chosen in ference 
Waiting for more elaborate appliances. 


ithis instance there j 
stance there is a tendency to allow 
better to be to 


‘ome the enemy of the good. 


the 
- internat ‘onally, Governments should be 
gilant fair 


‘9 Win and to preserve free and 


trading conditions for the sale 

ading co of South- 
East Asia’s main product. It is in the 
energetic and intelligent discharge of such 


obligations that Governments can help to 


strengthen the j ; 
and thus industry 


the assurance of continued employmen 
Profitable and Productive work. 


Promote the workers’ weifare by. 
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RIO TINTO COMPANY, LIMITED 


TAXATION OFFSETS IMPROVED RESULTS 


PROGRAMME OF OVERSEAS EXPLORATION 


THE EARL OF BESSBOROUGH’S SPEECH 


The cighticth annual general meeting of 
Rio Tinto Company, Limited, was held on 


ee eee sa ee ee ee | 


Bessborough, GCMG (the chairman), 
presiding. 
ae ee 
said : 

Turning to the accounts for the year 1952, 
you will have observed that the profit carried 
tO appropriation account of £705,108 is a 
decrease over 1951 of £238,907. Briefly 
stated, the simple explanation for this is 
taxation. You company’s trading profit 
increased from £144,164 to £291,730, but the 
confiscatory scale of taxation imposed upon 
us reduced our trade investment income to 
£377,884, as compared with £758,170. 

This year’s Finance Bill contains some 
palliatives and temporary reliefs which are 
welcome. They do not, however, represent 
more than a first short step in the right 
direction, and I consider that early relief of 
a more fundamental nature is of imperative 
importance. Exhortations to private enter- 
prise to carry out large-scale mineral 
development in the Commonwealth cannot 
be implemented by mining companies, bereft 
by taxation of an overwhelming proportion of 
their revenue. Nor has any attempt yet been 
made to put us on a level footing with the 
mining industry elsewhere, as in Canada, for 
example, as regards treatment of capital out- 
lays and other taxation concessions necessary 
in an industry in which are involved such 
high risks as that of mining. Your company 
1S carrying out a modest programme of 
exploration overseas, but it cannot be 
expected that under present conditions this 
ee play age pores a as I Ata 
essential part in the development our 
Commonwealth resources. 


PROFIT REMITTANCES FROM SPAIN 


You will recall that in my speech last year 
I was able to indicate that arrangements had 
been concluded-for the resumption of sterling 
remittances of profits and that certain sums 


We continue to make representa- 
tions with a view to obtaining~a resumption 
of them. 
MINES IN SPAIN 
The mines in Spain maintained full pro- 
ion during the year and sales of pyrites 
were 943,731 tons as opposed to 951,173 tons 
for 1951. Once again production costs have 
risen and, notwithstanding frequent repre- 


by the Minister of Industry and by the 
Minister of Commerce. We also paid a visit 
to the mines where we found work proceed- 
ing satisfactorily under the direction of our 
general manager in Spain. 


BALANCE SHEET 


Turning for a moment to the balance sheet, 
your company’s investments in Rhokana and 
Nchanga, which as you know are our 
principal investments in Rhodesia, remain 
unchanged. In spite of a certain downward 
tendency in copper prices I am confident that 
these investments will continue to be, as in 
the past, one of the most valuable assets of 
the company. The market value of the com- 
pany’s quoted investments at the end of 1952 
stood at 411,607,524. 


EXPLORATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


As stated in the directors’ report, explora- 
tion of a long-term nature is being started 
in Africa, notably in. Northern Rhodesia. It 
is not expected that there will be anything 
of interest to report for some time to come. 


Your company has also formed a Canadian 
company with the object of carrying out 
exploration activities in that country as well. 

In Scotland work has been started, in 
association with Siamese Tin and Bangrin 
Tin, on dewatering the old lead workings at 
Wanlockhead and Leadhills. 


In addition, we have taken a small parti- 
cipation in the Commonwealth Development 
Finance Company, Ltd., and also in the 
British Newfoundland Corporation, Limited. 


ADMINISTRATION 


No changes in the board have occurred 
since our last meeting. 


You will have taken notice of the extra- 
ordinary general meeting which is to follow 
this meeting. The “ Objects” clauses of the 
Memorandum of Association have not been 
altered since the formation of the company 
80 years ago, and your directors consider that 
it would be advisable for the scope of these 
“ objects ” to be widened so as to bring them 
more into line with the present-day needs of 
this company, 


DIVIDENDS 


As stated in the report, the board recom- 
mend that the dividend on ordinary shares 
should be maintained as in 1951 at the rate 
of 15 per cent, free of tax. On account of 
the heavy load of taxation they have only 
been able to recommend a bonus, on this 
occasion of 5 per cent, making a total pay- 
ment of 20 per cent, free tax, on the 
ordinary shares. 

We have ever been fortunate in this com- 
pany in the service we have received from 
our staff at home and overseas. Once more 
l.express to them all on your behalf our 
appreciation of their loyalty and devotion to 
the company’s interest. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


At the subsequent dinary general 
meeting 


ea ir tice sa am 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


YEAR OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 
IMPROVEMENT IN LOCAL CONDITIONS 


SIR 


The fifty-first annual general meeting of 
The Burmah Oil Company, Limited, will be 
held on July 3rd in the Merchants Hall, 
30, George Square, Glasgow. 


The following statement to stockholders 
by the chairman, Sir Kenneth B. Harper, 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952: 


BALANCE SHEET AND PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


The consolidated Group trading profit for 
1952 was £5,464,672, which compares with 
the record figure of £7,480,551 in the pre- 
vious year. 1952 was a year of considerable 
économic adjustment in the areas where your 
company’s main trading interests lie. The 
sharp recession in commodity values which 
set in during May and, June had an adverse 
effect on trading conditions generally and 
was felt by our trading subsidiaries, especially 
in India, their largest market. This, together 
with a substantial decrease in world values 
of wax, extensive development operations in 
the Digboi Field area in Assam and a com- 
prehensive programme of. exploration in 
India and Pakistan, are the factors contribut- 
ing to the fall in trading profits of 
£2,015,879. 


The income from interest, dividends and 
transfer fees during the year amounted to 
£3,309,861 (£3,228,617 in 1951) ne a 
total income of £8,774,533, from which falls 
to be deducted £36,825 for directors’ emolu- 
ments and £1,081,815 for depreciation on 
the Group’s fixed assets. After making full 
provision of £4,741,422 for UK and overseas 
taxation, and writing off £42,633, the ex- 
penses in connection with the increase of 
capital, the consolidated net revenue of the 
Group becomes (£2,871,838, against 
£3,360,991 in 1951. 


To this net revenue is added £586,981 
brought forward from 1951 and out of this 
sum of £3,458,819 the board has appropriated 
£1,018,257 to general reserve, leaving for 
disposal £2,440,562. 

The board now recommend a final divi- 
dend on the ordinary stock of 124 per cent, 
which, with the interim dividend of 2} per 
cent paid on December 5, 1952, makes a 
total of 15 per cent for the year. 


After allowing for the amounts paid and 
now recommended for net dividends on 
preference and ordinary stocks the balance 
to be carried forward to 1953 is £596,047. 


No liability in respect of the excess profits 
levy is likely to arise-on the year’s results. 
Taxation in India has increased but the 
company has benefited from the increase 
from 75 to 100 per cent in unilateral relief 
now granted in the United Kingdom, under 
the 1953 Finance Bill, for overseas taxation 
on Indian and Pakistan profits. 


Turning to the parent company’s balance 
sheet, the main changes are the increase of_ 
£1,124,937, under the heading of Trade 
Investments, and the realisation of £6 million 
of Government securities, with a correspond- 
ing increase in advances to subsidiary com- 
panies to meet their financial requirements. 


The increase in trade investments repre- 


sents your company’s share of the increase in 


DIVIDEND 15 PER CENT 


KENNETH B, HARPER’S STATEMENT 


capital of the. Burmah-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Companies of India and Pakistan 
required to finance the programmes which 
these associated companies have in hand for 
the expansion of their storage, distributing 
and marketing facilities. As you are aware, 
your marketing interests in India and 
Pakistan are in the main taken care of by 
these associates. 


The employment of advances to subsidiary 
companies is reflected in the Group’s consoli- 
dated balance ‘sheet by increased investment 
in fixed assets and in oilfield and refinery 
stores and equipment, anda considerable re- 
duction in creditors, mainly in respect of out- 
standing liabilities for overseas taxation now 
agreed and settled. 

Additions to the tanker fleet and to the 
Assam Oil Company’s refinery in Assam are 
responsible for the increase under fixed 
assets, while the expansion and development 


operations referred to above have required 


the maintenance of. higher inventories. 


The increase in capital reserve is due to 
cértain capital receipts, of which the chief 
is your company’s share of the £700,000 
eventually agreed with Her Majesty’s 
Government in settlement of the guarantee, 
referred to in my statement on the 1949 
accounts, up to the date of its termination 
on January 31, 1950. 


The excess of the Group’s current assets 
over current liabilities at December 31, 1952, 
remains much the same as at the end of 
1951, just over £19 million. 


BURMA 


Last year I expressed the opinion that 
there was little evidence of progress in restor- 
ing stability in Burma, and I am glad to be 
able to record a noticeable improvement in 
the past twelve months. This has taken the 
form of consolidation of the parts of the 
country under the control of the Govern- 
ment and a slackening of organised attacks 
by insurgents elsewhere. Road and rail 
transport are still liable to frequent interrup- 
tion, and road travel is rous even in 
places quite close to the uk Oilfield, 
where our Burma concessions company is 
operating. 


EXPLORATION 


In these conditions, prospecting was still 
impossible in Burma, but in dia and 
Pakistan good progress was made. The test 
well at Sui, in Baluchistan, though finding 
no oil, was successful in di ing what 
promises to be a major natural gas fie To 
seek confirmation of this, a second well began 
drilling just before the end of the year, and 
has since been successfully completed. This 
gas seems likely to be of great importance to 
Pakistan’s economy and discussions with the 
Pakistan authorities on its utilisation have 
begun. 

A test well at Chak Naurang in the Punjab 
found oil but,’ unfortunately, of poor quality, 
and in emulsion with water. It is not 
possible to say yet whether this further dis- 
covery will be of value. 


At Nahorkatiya, a deep well, to test the 
sssibility of a big extension westwards. of the 
igboi Field, reached 7,357 feet by the 


end of the year. Sinoe then there h ive been 
some signs “> ed it is too early yet t 
say whether elopment will be of 

mercial value. ie 


Pakistan Petroleum Limited, the public 
a Company, which, as I eeperied to you 
wo years ago, was incorporated in Pakis 
to qualify for further concessions under the 
Pakistan Government’s Petroleum Rules, and 
in which we now have a 99 per cent share 
holding, took over, as from July 1, 1952, the 
assets and activities of our Pakistan conces- 
sions company. 


MARKETING 


Production from the Group’s oilfields ig 
Burma, Assam and the Punjab contributed 
26 per cent of the total requirements of our 
marketing companies, the balance being 
imported from the Persian Gulf (although no 
longer from Abadan), Indonesia, Curacao and 
other sources, Although our trading in- 
creased satisfactorily in Assam and East 
Pakistan, it fell short of expectations in the 
rest of India and Pakistan for the reason | 
have mentioned, the overall increase over the 
previous year being less than 2 per cent. This 
is a much smaller increase than we have 
experienced each since the war ended, 
Towards the end of 1952 there were signs 
that the recession earlier in the year was pass- 
ing. Trading conditions have been settling 
down and a steady if slight improvement in 
the volume of our trade during recent months 
has become apparent. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


A matter of constant concern to the man- 
agements of our operating companies is thei 
relations with their employees. In Burm 
and India, as I have mentioned in previous 
years, industrial relations are bedevilled by 
the existence of compulstory adjudication 
which the Governments almost automatically 
refer any dispute that arises. The inevitable 
result is a flow of claims on which no teal 
attempt is made to negotiate because there 
a better chance of getting something out of 
the Industrial Courts. In Pakistan it appears 
to be the policy to avoid adjudication and © 
encourage negotiation. Our experience m 
1952 has been that whereas our operating 
companies were hardly ever out of Industrial 
Courts either in Burma or India or both, m 
Pakistan the only dispute which arose was 
settled to both parties’ satisfaction by negota- 
tion, since when relations have been excellent 


JOINT VENTURE IN BURMA 


I told you last year that plans for a joint 
venture between the Government and 
oil industry in Burma had progressed to the 
point where a draft mt had beet 
initialled subject only to acceptance by ; 

nion Government of the valuation of £1 
million which was put on the undertakings 
_ After a of the assets by 
a Commission appointed for the purpose the 
Government accepted our valuation, but pro 
gress was then held up by a reference 10 the 
Supreme Court ig cl regarding a 
validity under the Constitution of Burma» 
the proposed joint venture procedure. wore 
Supreme Court’s ruling was favourable 
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‘formed that negotiations to finalise 


a Coint venture will soon be resumed. 
TANKERS 

The first of our new tankers, the Burmah 
Emerald, was launched in May last year ~~ 
has now been eight months in service and 1S 
provins fine ship. 

An order was placed in December, 1952, 
for 2 31,000-ton tanker which will. be 
employed in supplying the Bombay refinery 
with crude oil. 


A slackening in the world demand for 
products, coming at a time when 


troleum 
ine deadweight tonnage of the world’s tanker 
fleets was being increased by some 9 per cent, 


ited, towards the end of the year, in a 
eteaapestial fall in tanker freights, which has 
continued into the current year. After a 
period of adjustment, including the scrapping 
of old vessels, one would expect tanker 
freights to harden to something above today’s 


levels. 
STAFF 
Once again it is a pleasure to put on record 
the board’s appreciation of the good work of 


the managements and staffs of your companies 
both at home and overseas. 


UNITED DRAPERY 
STORES. = = 


A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT 


SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN ON GROUP’S 
PROGRESS 





The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of United Drapery Stores, Limited, was held 
on June 9th in London, Sir Brian E. S. 
Mountain, Bart. (the chairman), presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The accounts show a satisfactory picture of 
the continued growth in the affairs of your 
group of companies for the past year. 


Our turnover, after making appropriate 
adjustments for new acquisitions, showed a 
substantial increase and again constituted a 
new high record for the group. - 


The group profit before taxation exceeds 
two and a quarter million pounds, being an 
increase of more than half a million pounds 
in the year, and I am sure you will consider 
this to be a notable achievement, particularly 
having regard to the changing trading condi- 
tions in the year. Unfortunately, nearly 80 
per cent af any increased profit has to be 
paid away in taxation, and this year’s charge 
of over one and a half million pounds now 
exceeds our ordinary share capital. The effect 
of Excess Profits Levy has been particularly 
heavy, and this year costs £272,400. This 
tax was undoubtedly having a disheartening 
effect on progressive businesses, and we are 
very pleased that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has announced that it will be dis- 
Continued at the end of 1953, 


The net profit of the group is £667,814, 
and after very careful consideration, taking 
\ to account the outlook for the current year, 
your board decided to increase the ordinary 

are distribution by 10 cent ing a 
fotal of 40 per cent for dy oon: ee 


T am very pleased to report that our total 
aan now exceed three million pounds, 
a. more than double our ordinary share 


EIGHT YEARS’ REVIEW 
Your board decided this year to follow a 


‘nt trend in company reports, and include 
» Our accounts a summary of the results for: 


the past ¢ight years. The review shows. that 
year by year there has been a substantial in- 
crease both in profits and reserves. The group 
profits have increased almost tenfold, and in 
the last two years alone there has been an 
increase of over one million pounds, which is 
largely the result of plans laid down in earlier 
years. 


Even after extremely heavy taxation the 
net profits have risen from £98,889 to the 
present level of £667,814. The payments to 
the shareholders have steadily increased from 
10 per cent in the year 1945-46 to the present 
rate of 40 per cent. At the same time, the 
reserves have increased substantially and the 
sums set aside annually have in total 
exceeded the dividends paid. The asset 


. position has grown with the increased profits 


and it is particularly satisfactory to observe 
the increase in the net current assets from 
three-quarters of a million pounds to just 
under four million pounds. The fixed assets 
have increased by over two million pounds 
and stand in the books at a conservative 


As regards our prospects for the current 
» the retail sales of our present businesses 
or the first 12 weeks as compared with the 
same period last year show the satisfactory 
increase of 12 per cent and in total the group 
sales this year, excluding Heelas, are larger 
than last year’s sales including Heelas. 
Against this expenses tend to rise and, in the 
interests of increased efficiency, this cannot 
be altogether avoided but subject to this we 
are constantly watching our overhead 
expenses. 

I do not like making forecasts, but your 
business has always continued to prosper, 
and with a certain saving in taxation your 
board believes that the net profit attributable 
to the holding company in the current year 
should again’ prove satisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


LANADRON RUBBER 
ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MACFADYEN’S STATEMENT 





The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Lanadron Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on June 29th in London. - 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, 
wae with the report and accounts for 


Output last year amounted to 3,738,210 Ib. 
compared with 3,833,632 Ib for 1951, the re- 
duction being due to the adoption of lighter 
tapping in some of the younger areas. Gross 
profit was £123,596; taxation on balance 
£40,092 (additional to £46,559, practically 3d. 
per lb for e duty and cesses treated as 
a cost of uction). After taxation the re- 
maining profit is £83,504. The 74 per cent 
dividend will require £25,061, and we shall 
carry forward undistributed £29,871, or £181 
more than the balance brought in. 


In .1953. we can look forward to seeing 
some reduction in cost of production, and I 
hope at least to paying our way; but at 
current prices there is no prospect of being 
able to make allocations to reserves on the 
scale of those of the past few years. 


-We are suffering from the after effects of 
a period of excess prices. Now the world 
outlook is quieter and the scare buying has 
died down, we find we have lost half our 
American market. i 
by offering well-prepared and well-graded 
rubber at attractive prices. We have a better 
article to sell than the chemists, and we can 
turn out our product at a lower cost 

can theirs. In the long run the 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN 
CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South 
Africa) 


SUCCESSFUL YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The following is an extract from a state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, on the affairs of the Corporation for 
the year ended December 31, 1952: 


The profit for the year 1952, after pro- 
viding for taxation, was £3,015,426, which 
compares with {2,894,345 for the year 1951. 
Once again, as for some years past, the ‘divi- 
dend distribution for the year on the ordinary 
shares totalled 6s. per share. 


The general Teserve has been strengthened 
by an appropriation of £4,400,000, and now 
stands at the substantial figure of £17,900,000. 
The bulk of the appropriation for the year 
to the general reserve represents the premium 
on the share issue made during the year, 
which is, in effect, additional permanent capi- 
tal in the business. The. book value of the 
Corporation’s shareholdings and other in- 
terests once again increased substantially by 
£2,332,793 to £19,257,500. The market value 
of these investments at the end of the year 
was {£31,988,095. Current assets at 
£32,248,607. exceeded current liabilities by 
£3,658,306, and the holding of notes and 
debentures was increased to £4,134,083. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
amount of loans to affiliated companies and 
others ; at the end of 1952 this amount stood 
at £15,436,208, compared with £7,411,891 at 
the end of the previous year. This figure 
indicates the substantial part which the Cor- 
poration is playing in financing the operations 
of its affiliated companies. 


PRODUCTION OF URANIUM 


It is of interest to note that two of the 
Corporation’s producing gold mines are this 
year commencing the production of uranium. 
Production of uranium by these two mines 
will be not only of benefit to them by fur- 
nishing additional profits, but also of great 
assistance to the United States and British 
Governments by furnishing them with a 
supply of this valuable metal. 


The Corporation has acquired an interest 
in several new developing gold mines and the 
Corporation is gssisting materially in the pro- 
vision of finance for these companies. We 
have reason to expect that these interests will 
be of considerable profit to the Corporation in 
due course: In regard to our interests in the 
Orange Free State, we are looking forward 
- satisfactory results in the relatively near 
uture. 


The Rhodesian companies of our group 
have had a most succesful year. This year is 
the centenary of the birth of Cecil Rhodes 
and it is most fitting that the event should 
be celebrated by the establishment of the 
Federation of the two Rhodesias and Nyasa- 
land, which, I have no doubt, will inaugurate 
a great period of progress in the territories 
of our northern neighbours. 

You will have seen from a recent press 
announcement that Rhodesian Anglo Ameri- 
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DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
GROUP’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER ON INDUSTRY’S. DEVELOPMENT 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
was held on June 10th in Kimberley. 


Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman, 
who presided, in the course of his speech 
said: The consolidated profit and loss 
account shows that the group profit for the 
year, after providing £7,840,000 for taxation, 
was £19,076,000, to which has been added 
the sum of £6, 614,000 in respect of adjust- 
ments in diamond stocks from the nominal 
value of £1, at which they were previously 
shown in the respective companies’ accounts, 
to cost of production in the case of the pro- 
ducing companies and in the case of the 
Diamond Corporation, to cost of purchase, 
making a total net profit for the year of 
£25,690,000, in which the outside or minority 
shareholders have an interest to the extent of 
£2,368,000, including their proportion of 
dividends declared by subsidiary companies, 
the balance of £23,322,000 being attributable 
to your company. To this sum has been 
added an amount of £19,038,000, being the 
unappropriated balance at ‘December 31, 
1951, after deduction of the initial contribu- 
tion to De Beers pension fund and an adjust- 
ment in respect of minority interests, and 
this together with the credit in respect of 
the reserve for allowances to retired 
employees gives a total available for appro- 
priation and distribution applicable to the 
company of £42,632,000. Out of this amount 
£15,782,000 has been transferred to reserves, 
£750, 000 provided for depreciation of 
Government and local authority ‘securities, 
and £8,964,000 has been declared in divi- 
dends to the shareholders of your company, 
leaving an unappropriated balance of 
£17,136,000, of which £7,465,000 is in your 
company’s own accounts and £9,671,000 is 
your company’s interest in the unappropri- 
ated balances in the accounts of its subsidiary 
companies. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


The consolidated balance sheet shows total 
assets at £105,038,000, which includes the 
sum of £13, 832,000, bei the net excess of 
cost of investments in sidiary companies 
over their nominal value, less amounts 
written off, and after adjustments on consoli- 
dation: This sum is covered by capital re- 
serves on the liability side of the consolidated 
balance sheet, of which share premium 


account amounts to £10,053,000 and other 


capital reserves to £22,182,000. 


Current assets, loans to other companies 
and investments total £66,722,000 and exceed 
all liabilities to the public, including minority 
shareholders’ interests, by £34,927,000. 

I am sure shareholders will agree that 
our group is in a very strong financial posi- 
tion. The adjustment of diamond stocks in 
the accounts from’a nominal value of £1 to 
cost. of production in respect of our stocks 
and those of our associated producing com- 
panies and to cost of purchase in the case of 
the Diamond Corporation is a change in 
procedure which was decided on in the light 
of advice from our auditors. Your directors 
hope that the disclosure of this information 
will remove the erroneous impression that 
the diamond producers hold huge stocks of 
diamonds (whole bags full) _— could, at will, 
double or treble the supply, but do not do 
so in order to maintain an shortage 
and keep prices at an sansceane high level. 


It will be illuminating to shareholders to 
know that at the end of 1952 the total eae 


held by the De Beers company was ewer 


£311,947, at cost of production ; 

solidated Diamond Mines of ae West 
Africa, Limited, only £414,055 at cost of 
production ; while the Diamond Corporation 
stock amounted to £5,782,832, valued at cost 
of purchase. 


I would add that the stocks of all other 
producers have also been reduced to a bare 
minimum. 


CONTINUITY OF DIAMOND PRODUCTION 


Another erroneous impression that exists 
in some quarters is that even though we may 
not have large stocks we mine im such a 
way as to restrict production to a level calcu- 
lated to cause an artificial shortage and keep 
the price of diamonds at unreasonably high 
levels, This view is contradicted by two im- 

portant principles which operate in the 
Saietind trade. The first is that the selling 
arrangements in force contain provisions by 
which each producer is guaranteed, over a 
period of years, that, however bad the general 
trade conditions are, his sales will not fall 
below an agreed minimum, As-a result, 
there is always continuity of production, and 
diamond mines are kept in operation through 
bad times as well as good. The second is 
that the industry has always equipped its 
mines to operate at their optimum capacity. 
When the trend of prices and demand has 
warranted it, considerable sums have immedi- 
ately been spent in reopening old mines 
which previously could not be exploited 
economically, 


Finally, I can state that we have no agree- 
ment with any producer providing for a 
restriction of output. On the contrary, being 
represented on the boards of the most im- 
portant producers, I can say that their 
mining operations are conducted on a scale 
dictated by the nature of their deposits and 
the full capacity of their equipment. 


CECIL RHODES CENTENARY 


We celebrate this year, the centenary of 
the birth of the founder of our company, 
and it is therefore appropriate that today’s 
address should contain a fuller account of 
the development of the diamond trade and 
of your company than is customary on these 
occasions. The chairman, in a lengthy 
survey, then reviewed the period from the 
discovery of diamonds in the area until the 
death of Cecil John Rhodes, and the 
years thereafter. He continued : 


The momentous -events of the last 50 


$ 


ame the two World W: a aod the un- 
precedent severe and prolonged depres- 
sion of the combined with our special 


difficulties, had or he necessity important reper- 
cussions on the fortunes of your company. 
During the depression we had to cease opera~ 
tions intermittently and postpone the pay- 
ment of preference dividends, 


When times improved, your directors 
remaining ever conscious of these serious 
setbacks, followed a conservative dividend 
policy and built up substantial ae 

The accounts: presented toda mn ee 
pert ou that the De Beers y_ has 

ted LTRS in excess of liabili- 
ties, oe, dol the Consolidated Diamond Mines 
of South West Africa, Limited, in which De 
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Beers has a 96 per cent interes: 


7 milli 
The Premier Company will be .>/- to non 
its outstanding loans this year, and if the 
Government approves, we propose to 
accumulate reserve funds of {| million, be 


fore declaring any dividends. §)areh Id . 
will observe that we now Possess th funds 


necessary to assure continuity of operations 
However, we have achieved more as during 

recent years we have considerably 

strengthened and re-modelled the selling 

organisation, 

CO-OPERATIVE SELLING ARRANGEMENTS 


The marketing of the gem diamonds js now 
conducted by the Diamond Purchasing and 
Trading Company, Limited, and its asso. 
ciated company, The Diamond Trading 
Company, Limited. The marketing of in. | 
dustrial diamonds is done through oo 


Distributors (1946), Limited, and its 100 pe 
cent subsidiary, Industrial Distribtien 
(Sales), Limited. The great majority of sell- 


ing companies’ share capital is, however, held 
by the important diamond producing com- 
panies, not only those of this group, but also 
those operating outside the Union and South 
West a In effect we have, therefore, 
placed the selling of gem and industrial 
diamonds on a co-operative and, therefore, 
more permanent basis. The selling companies 
have cash resources of: 





Gem companies ................... £7 404,000 
Industrial companies ............... f 6,605,000 
Making a total of ............ 14,009,000 


They are thus amply financed for all co- 
tingencies. To my mind this is of special 
importance and /ance because in this 
manner the risk of being compelled to force 
diamonds on an unwilling market is removed 
and the maintenance of prices greatly 
facilitated. The surplus funds in the hands 
of producers, together with the resources of 
the trading companies, assurc continued 
mining operations in quiet times and wil 
enable us to face temporary trade depressions 
without financial worry. 


We ee the nan 7 o' 
separate organisation or indus 
diamonds so as to ensure that the maximum 

quantity of industrial diamonds should 
always be available, irrespective of the 
demand for gem diamonds. Continuity of 
—*, of which I have just spoken, is of 


eatest importance for the industrial section 
of our business and, of course, for industry 
generally. 












PRESENT PROSPECTS 


The chairman outlined the fictions of 
the company’s subsidiary, the Diamond Cor- 
poration, the hi of which he described 
Sa uninterrupt soe ga to ea 

cement co operation twee *n : 
oath and referred to the formation of De 
Beers Investment Trust, Limited He con- 
tinued : 

The becek these have come to an end, and 
both sections of the diamond trad, gem and 
roe! ey are oo themselves to normal 

Our customers af 
para Papaya a cautious policy, and regu- 


pny Box purchases with a view to reducing | 
their stocks to ordinary trade requirements 


5 gg circumstances, e reduction 
Under these cagumstancs was 10°08 
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-. gratifying to be able to tell you that 
- ait for es first five months of 1953 
‘ted to £21 million, which is approxi- 
mately the same as for the first five months 
- 105? We anticipate some reduction in 
mand for the remaining months of the 


ge 
amot i 


of 19° 


Sales of industrial diamonds for the first 
five months of 1953 amounted to £6,700,000, 
against £11,800,000 for the similar period last 
year, a reduction of £5 million. 

This drop in sales must not be attributed 
to a reduction in the actual consumption of 
industrial diamonds, but to other causes. 
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We estimate that total sales of industrial 
diamonds for 1953 will be approximately 
£13 million. Moreover, until there is a 
further expansion in the use of industrial 
diamonds, annual sales are likely to be within 
£2 million or £3 million of that figure for 
some years t6 come. 


‘The report and accounts were adopted, 





CENTRAL PROVINCES MANGANESE ORE 


RESULTS CONSTITUTE A NEW RECORD 


CONTINUED WORLD DEMAND 


MR H. R. HOLMES ON THE SATISFACTORY PROSPECTS 


on but all-in-all 1953 will be a satisfactory 
year for the gem section of our business. 
The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on June 8th in 


London, Mr H, R. Holmes, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 

Mr A. Linton, MC (director and secre- 
tary), read the notice convening the meeting 
and the report of the auditors. 


The chairman said: Ladies and gentle- 
men, the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1952, have been in your 
hands for some time and I propose, with 
your permission, to take them as read. 
(Agreed.) 

Before asking for your approval of the 
accounts, I would like to make a few com- 
ments on the figures which appear in the 
balance sheet and profit and loss account. 


Last year I expressed the opinion that the 
prospects for 1952 were satisfactory, subject 
to there being an improvement in railings 
during the second half of the year. I am 
glad to say that this opinion has been justi- 
fied, as the balance on trading account of 
{2,887,767 constitutes a new record for the 
company. 

This result has been possible owing to the 
continued demand for our ore in the world’s 


markets and to the prices at present prevail- 
ing. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


Of this balance, taxation takes the 
enormous sum of £2,041,000, and included 
in this figure is £425,000 excess profits levy. 
Taxation is a very serious matter for us, be- 
cause, as I said last year; our company is 
subject to the full rate of tax obtaining in 
India If the proposals contained in the 
Finance Bill, 1953, become law, the unilateral 
relief, which at present is limited to 75 per 
cent of United Kingdom taxes, will be in- 
creased to 100 per cent, but no substantial 
benefit from this can accrue to your company 
until the expiration of the incidence of excess 
profits levy, which, under the Bill, will con- 
tinue for the year 1953, 


Of the total taxation, Indian taxes amount 
to £1,512,000, and, in addition, we paid about 
4,800,000 in India by way of export duty on 
the ore we shipped during 1952, while royalty 
On the ore railed was over £200,000, making 
altogether a total of more than £2,500,000. 

urthermore, we give employment to many 
rousandds of Indians, whose wages and 
an the many amenities provided 
oo amount to a very large sum 

Income from investments is pom 
£44,001, as compared with £30,500 though 
the total holding of securities is the same. 
This is because some of the stock was bought 
to second half of 1951 and con uently 
ae attract the full year’s innctest for that 


On the debit side of the profit and loss 
account, ~* ciation of fixed assets at 
£38,996 ¢ a little higher than the pre- 
vious year » Lures at £37,896, in spite of the 
fact that the fixed assets in the balance sheet 
have risen from £444,046 to £641,936. This 
is because the depreciation on the buildings 
erected and machinery bought in 1952 is not 
charged until 1953. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Your directors recomend that, out of the 
nét profit available, the following appropria- 
tions should be made: To staff benefit 
fund, £30,000; to workers’ welfare fund, 
£10,000 ; to general reserve, £100,000; to 
contingencies reserve, £75,000. An interim 
dividend of 1s. 3d. per unit, free of tax, has 
already been paid, and it is proposed that a 
final dividend of 2s. 3d. per unit, free of tax, 
plus a bonus of 2s, 6d. per unit, free of tax, 
should be paid, together absorbing £600,000. 
This will leave £192,604 to be carried for- 
ward, as compared with £185,066 brought in. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


As regards the staff benefit fund, as I said 
last year, it is essential that this fund be 
built up whenever we can afford to do so, in 
order to provide something for both our Euro- 
pean and Indian staff when the time comes 
for them to retire. With taxation at its 
present level it is impossible for anyone to 
save sufficiently for retirement, as you no 
doubt well know, and I feel sure that this 
allocation will have your approval. 


As regards the workers’ welfare fund, 
you are probably aware that the Government 
of India are very keenly interested in the 
welfare of all workpeople employed in indus- 
try. As you will see from the balance sheet, 
we spent £9,984 during the year on this wel- 
fare work. The £10,000 which we propose 
to appropriate to this fund is to replace this 
expenditure. 


The health of our labour force in India 
continues to be good, and constant attention 
is being given to housing, sanitation, water 
supply, and the control of disease, particularly 
malaria. In the accounts we have again pro- 
vided for a sum sufficient to give those of our 
workpeople who qualify for it by service dur- 
ing the year a bonus on similar lines to that 
drawn by the staff. The contributory provi- 
dent Fund for our workpeople, which came 
into operation on January 1, 1952, is working 
satisfactorily. 

We have always had the welfare of our 
jJabour at heart, and have in the past, without 
pressure from the Government, done much 
to improve the conditions under which they 
work and live. We hope that, with the co- 
operation of the Government and the trade 
union, labour relations will remain on the 
same satisfactory footing as they have been 
for many years past. : 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Turning to the balance sheet, you will 
notice on the assets side that the value of 
the manganese ore stocks has risen from 
£530,828 to £617,003. This does not mean 
that the total tonnage is higher, because the 
contrary is the case; but there were more 
stocks at the ports awaiting shipment, and 
these stocks, having borne the cost of railway 
freight, are valued on a higher basis. 


Proceeds outstanding on ore sales were 
£913,784 as compared with £440,564 for the 
previous year, the increase being due to the 
larger number of shipments afloat on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, than in the previous year. 


There is no change in our holding of 
British Government securities, but during the 
current year the market value has appreciated 
by about £90,000. 

The cash at bank and in hand at Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, is approximately equal to the 
total of cash and tax reserve certificates 
shown in our previous accounts. The 
£200,000 tax reserve certificates were used 
during the year in payment of taxation. 


On the liabilities side of the balance sheet, 
the figure of £1,472,699 appearing under re- 
serve for future taxation represents Indian 
and United Kingdom income tax on the 
profits for the year under review less amounts 
already paid on account in India. The item 
£456,276 shown under current liabilities for 
accrued taxation comprises the balances of 
taxation for previous years. 


DIRECTORS’ VISIT TO MINES 


Earlier this year two of your directors— 
Mr Bartlett and myself—visited the mines in 
India when we made a thorough examination 
of our properties, and in consultation with 
your general manager, and the several mine 
managers, came to decisions about many out~- 
standing matters. We still cannot get al] the 
labour we require, though there has been an 
improvement ig this respect, and it is there- 
fore important that we proceed with our pro- 
gramme of mechanisation, which so far has 
proved to be very successful. 


Generally speaking, we found the mines 
in very good condition with development 
work ahead of ore extraction. This position 
will be still further improved when we get 
more machinery installed. 


Last year I referred to the heavy media 
separation plant which we are installing at 
our Dongri Buzurg Mine. This has taken 
longer to complete than I estimated, but the 
work is now well advanced and I hope that 
it will be started up later this year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


The demand for our ore in the world’s 
market continues and prices remain firm. 
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The usual improvement in our railings during 
the second half of the year took place as I 
anticipated in my speech last year, and we 
were able to implement all our contracts. I 
think I may say that the prospects for the 
current year’s trading are satisfactory. 

As no doubt you are aware, we have &ad 
for many years now excellent relations with 
the largest buyers of manganese ore in the 
world and it has taken many years to build 
up these very desirable connections. It is 
unfortunfte, therefore, that these large buyers 
have expressed dissatisfaction with the vary- 
ing methods adopted at the ports in India in 
assessing the export duty on manganese ore. 
We are doing what we can to minumise this 
irritation to-our buyers, with a view to retain- 
ing their good will. We feel that it is of 
primary importance to aim at maintaining 
a market of a lasting nature for Indian man- 
ganese ore in these important countries, par- 
ticularly as in course of time we may have to 
meet severe competition from other sources 
of supply which are in process of being 
developed. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND AGENTS 


Again I wish to emphasise the excellent 
work of the staff both in India and in 
London, and also of our shipping agents in 
India, Messrs James Finlay and Company, 


Limited. I am sure that they will a iate 
the thanks of the stockholders whic, with 
your approval, I propose to convey to them. 


I am glad to say that our relations with , 


the government authorities in Delhi and with 
the State Government of Madhya Pradesh 
continue on a satisfactory basis. 


I now beg to move: “That the report 
of the directors and statement of accounts 
as at December 31, 1952, be and are hereby 
approved and adopted, and that the profits 
be appropriated as recommended by ‘the 
directors.” I will ask Major Herring to 
second the motion, and before putting it to 
the meeting I shall be glad to deal with any 
question which stockholders may wish to ask. 


Major A. C. Herring, VC, ACA, seconded 
the resolution which was carried » unani- 
mously. 

The Board’s proposal of a final dividend 
of 2s. 3d. per unit, free of tax, and a bonus 
of 2s. 6d. per unit, free of tax, was also 
approved. 


The retiring director, Major A. C. Herring, 
VC, ACA, was re-elected, and the remunera- 
tion of the auditors, Messrs W. A. Browne 
and Company, having been fixed, the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the chairman, directors and the staff, both 
at home and abroad. 





GENERAL MINING AND FINANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


SIR GEORGE W. 


The ordinary general mecting of share- 
holders of the General Mining and Finance 
Corporation, Limited, was held on June 9th 
in Johannesburg. 


Sir George W. Albu presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


Since the last annual general —s of 
the Corporation, your directors decided to 
increase the capital of the Corporation in 
view of the many calls which were being 
made on its funds through its direct and 
indirect interests in the Orange Free State 
and on the Far West Rand. In September, 
1952, an invitation was made to shareholders 
and to the public to subscribe at. par for 
750,000 newly created 6 per cent cumulative 
convertible redeemable “A” preference 
shares of the nominal value of £1 each. The 
issue was heavily oversubscribed. 


This increase of capital has necessitated 
the appearance of two new items in the 
accounts for the year under review, viz. a 
provision for the first dividend on the “A” 
preference shares totalling £11,094, in 
respect of the period from the date of allot- 
ment to December 31, 1952, and an appro- 
priation out.of profits of £11,581 for the 
redemption, in due course, of the pro rata 
proportion up to December 31, 1952, of 
those shares. 


THE YEAR’S RESULTS 


Although your Corporation again earned 
additional revenue for technical services ren- 
dered in respect of abnormal capital expen- 
diture incurred by associated nies 
during the year, the profit of £611,400 was 
some £115,100 less than for the previous 
year, due partly to reduced dividend income 
but mainly to a small loss as compared with 
a substantial profit on share dealing in the 
previous year. Owing to adverse market con- 
diaions which characterised the greater 
portion of the year under review it was 


ALBU’S SPEECH 


necessary to write off an amount of £240,300 
from stocks and shares and other securities. 
This item was absorbed by an appropria- 
tion of £115,300 from profits and by taking 
£125,000 from investment reserve account, 
In addition, normal appropriations totalling 
£64,200 were made for the writing down of 
land, buildings and mining properties, for 
exploration provision, for directors’ remun- 
eration, and including £15,000 for taxation. 
Dividends totalling 5s. per share on the 
ordinary shares were declared in respect of 
the year under review arid absorbed 
£419,300, with the result that the unappro- 


priated balance carried forwafd to the. 


current year was £156,600, as compared with 
£166,700 at the end of the preceding year. 
In accordance with the provisions of the 
Union Companies Act of 1926, as amend 
a consolidated balance sheet and profit an 
loss account showing the position of the Cor- 
poration and its several subsidiary companies 
is attached to the directors’ report. In com- 
parison with the figures I have just quoted 
these accounts reflect a consolidated profit 
of £629,000 for the year ended December 31, 
1952, and an unappropriated balance of 
£188,200 carried forward to the current year. 


As shareholders are aware, the Corporation 
derives the major portion of its revenue from 
dividends from mining companies, so that its 
position has been affected by reason of 
declining dividends declared by those com- 
panies asthe result of the present adverse 
conditions through which thé industry is 
passing. The decrease in the industry’s 
profit in 1952 as compared with 1951 totalled 
£8,400,000 of which £2,994,000 was due to 
the lower average Pe received for gold 
sold for artistic and industrial 
enhanced prices. Working costs increased 
ee 10d. per ton milled in 


ton milled © in 
increases i 


t 


} the total dividends declared 


¢ eioae e 8 of the ind 
at tft 000 was £2,983, 000 less thea 
1 * 

URANIUM PRODUCTION 


The commencement of the pro 
uranium, to which I referred at the receg: 
meeting of West Rand Consolidated Mines 
Limited, is the beginning of a mos: importan; 
era for the gold mining industry in South 
Africa. . Some disappointment has been 
expressed in that in the case in which we ore 
particularly interested, ic. West Rind Con. 
solidated Mines, the advent of urijium pro. 
duction has caused a drop in the grade of 
gold mined. In certain cases, of which tha 
mine is one, the effect must be enhance 
the value of low-grade ore reefs <.:5 tantially 
above their level when mined for ¢old alone 
and om a long-term basis wil! have the 
immeasurably beneficial effect of counter. 
acting the increasing pay limit for ore 
reservés, thus reducing the tonnage of ore 
to be excluded from reserves by reason of 
its being rendered unpayable through in 


BROADENING OF INVESTMENT IIELD 


Shareholders will have noticed from the 
announcements in the Press yesterday morn- 
ing, that your directors have made an offer 
to absorb the undertakings of Consolidated 7 
Rand Investment and Trust Company 
Limited and Transvaal Mining and Finance 
Company Limited. You will remember that 
in February, 1950, the Corporation purchased 
a large shareholding in the former company, 
which carried with it a substantia! interest . 
in Transvaal Mining and Finance Company 
Limited. From the information published in 
the circulars by these two compuanics, it is 
apparent that there is little likelihood of the 
payment by them of ordinary dividends for 
some years, and it is considered that by 
merging the interests, with the consequent 
broadening in the field of investment, the 
amalgamation will be of benefit to share- 
holders of all three companies. 

It has been decided to place before share- 
holders of the two companies concerned pro- 
posals that your Corporation should absorb 
them in exchange, mainly, for the issue of 
ordinary and preference shares where respec- 
tively applicable, based on an issue price of 
£4 10s. for ordinary shares of your Corpor 
tion and at par for the 6 per cent cumulative 
“B” preference shares, which, unlike the 
“A” pkeference shares, carry no rights of 
redemption or conversion. Should share- 
holders of those two companies approve the 


duction of 


scheme, the Corporation will be under ao 
obligation to issue as fully paid, {rom it 


reserve capital, 274,440 ordinary shares of £1 
share and 250,000 6 pet 
*B” preference shares of {1 
each, and to pay in cash a total of / 153,486. 
As the Corporation cannot receive its own 
shares for the shares it holds in © »nsolidated 


Rand Investment and Trust Company 
Limited im the same way as proposed for 
other shareholders of that company, the Cor- 
poration will receive an equivalent value @ — 
cash, namely £126,000, in respect 0! 400,000 
of the shares held by it in Consoli (iced Rand 
and: will retain 161,466 shares in {hat com 
ed and also the 31,000 shares 1 holds 
Mining, which, after th< varius 
steps have been completed, will represent the 
entire issued capital of the two companics. 
These companies will then have : total of 


cash. available, from which will be 
paid the Consolidated Rand preference div 
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THE INSTITUTE OF COST 
AND WORKS 
ACCOUNTANTS 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The Institute of Cost and Works 
Accountants was held at the Royal Festival 
Hall, London, $.E.1, on May 30, 1953, when 
Mr S. C. Tyrrell, FCWA, FIIA, the 
President of the Institute; was m the chair. 


Mr Stanley J. D. Ber; a FCIS, the 
Director-Secretary, fea ¢ notice con- 
ening the meeting and also the auditors’ 


report. 

The annual report disclosed that at the 
end of the year there were nearly 4,000 mem- 
bers and over 11,000 registered students in 
various stages of qualifying. Nearly 6,000 
students presented themselves for the Insti- 
tute’s Examinations in 1952. The three 
regional conferences, the National Confer- 
ence at Buxton, the Third Summer School 
at St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and 
the Sixth International Congress on 
Accounting, in London, had been outstand- 
ing successes. During the year the Institute 
Library had issued 5,000 books on loan, 
and the monthly journal, The Cost 
Accountant, had a steadily increasing circula- 
tion. The Institute research work had con- 
tinued to flourish, and the publications of the 
Research Committee had been well received. 
The Appointments Bureau had successfully 
handled many hundreds of vacancies, and 
the Council had approved regulations for the 


guidance of members in practice as Consult- 
ing Cost Accountants. ¢ report recorded 
the grant of Letters Patent for Supporters 


to the 


Institute’s Armorial Bearings. * 


After the report and accounts had been 
adopted and the other business of the meet- 
ing transacted, the president invested Mr 
F. W. H. Saunders, FCWA, the new Presi- 
dent, with the Badge of Office. 


FELLOWSHIP IN MANAGEMENT 


ACCOUNTANCY 
At the 24th National. Cost Conference, 
held on the previous day, the- President, Mr 


5. C. Tyrrell, stated that the recent inaugura- 
uon of the Institute’s Fellowship in Manage- 
ment Accountancy had attracted the atten- 


tion of many accountants, industrialists, 
financiers, and Government officials, He 
felt that boards of directors of public com- 


panies would be vulnerable to criticism in 
the future if full advantage were not taken 
of the aids to efficiency and economical man- 
agement available to them through the ser- 


vices of trained, experienced and qualified 
accountants. 


INFLATION AND CAPITAL EROSION 


Speaking on inflation and capital erosion, 
Mr Tyrrell said that “am important duty of 
a board of directors is to ensure that the 
original capital assets of a company shall not 
be distributed to shareholders or to its cus- 
tomers unless and until the undertaking winds 
itself up or restricts its activities below those 
for which the capital was first subscribed. 
Directors, therefore, must look to som¢tone 
to provide them with the means to carry out 
this duty, and that service can only be ren- 
dered by the accountant who, by building up 
and operating an integrated accounting sys- 
tem, is able to ensure that the correct amount 
of ‘anti-capital erosion preventive’ is in- 
cluded in the cost of every production, selling 
or distribution process which makes use of 
assets which have to be replaced at any other 
than relatively short intervals. 

The management accountant and the cost 
accountant have as a daily tion the 
major task of indicating to i 


the proper basis for the fixing of selling prices 


tion the means for reducing the cost of pro- 
duction, distribution and selling operations. 


‘I am satisfied that members of this Institute 


will make a signal contribution to the well- 
being of their country by a conscientious and 
efficient pursuit of these two objectives.” 


BRITISH TIMKEN LIMITED 


MR JOHN PASCOE ON DEMAND 
AND CAPACITY 





FURTHER BONUS ISSUE 


Mr John Pascoe, chairman, at the annual 
general meeting of British Timken Limited, 
after referring to the death of Mr A. J. M. 
Duncan, a director since 1928, said: 


For the third year in succession we 
recommend an increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend. We propose 10 per cent on the 
increased capital, equivalent to 30 per cent 
on the capital at date of the last accounts. 


The ordinary shareholder who provides 
the capital to establish manufacturing facili- 
ties and who runs the greater part of the 
risk of loss and is therefore surely entitled 
to his reward, cannot do other than reflect 
ruefully on the fact that over the past five 
years we have paid out as net ordinary 
dividends £226,500, while the total set aside 
for taxation by the Group amounted to over 
£2,500,000. 


We are paying as ordinary dividend a small 
proportion of our profits, At the end of 
1951 our accounts showed capital commit- 
ments outstanding for the Group of £675,000, 
of which £630,000 became effective during 
1952. At the end of 1952 our capital com- 
mitments were still £410,000. We have 
entered into further commitments since the 
close of the year. 


This high rate of capital expenditure is 
likely to continue as, apart from certain 
directions in which we are undertaking 
further expansion, the replacement of 
obsolete equipment is still a heavy burden, 
and cannot be fully met from our deprecia- 
tion allowances. Obsolescence is a great 
problem. Equipment purchased during the 
last seven or eight years on which we used 
to reflect with pride as being as up-to-date 
as that in any bearing factory in the world 
is now, due to technical development, rapidly 
falling to be replaced. 


BONUS ISSUE 


As we believe the share capital of the 
company should represent more accurately 
its total net assets, we have obtained per- 
mission from the Capital Issues Committee 
to capitalise a further £800,000 of British 
Timken Limited revenue reserves, and pro- 
pose issuing two new fully paid ordinary 
shares for every three now held. Notices 
convening the necessary meetings will be 
posted during the next week or two. 

We are transferring to the holding com- 
pany’s accounts £150,000 of the reserves of 
our main subsidi After this, the revenue 
reserves of British Timken Limited will 
stand at £421,379, and we hope to add to 
this from our results of the current year. 


During the year our increased productive 


capacity in all our factories was v fully 
occupied. Turnover for the year every 


operating company very considerably ex- 
ceeded that for 1951. 

Our direct exports also showed a most 
i ry increase, but it must be remem- 
bered that our main contribution to export 
trade must ily lie in bearings incor- 
porated in equipment. 


785 
DEMAND AND CAPACITY 


The year undet review opened at the peak 
of the “ sellers’ market,” and for the first 
six mionths we found difficulty in meeting 
demand. During the second six months, 
there was a certain falling oif in trade, 
although all our factories were, generally 
speaking, fully engaged to the end of the 
ear on both day and night shifts. The 
essened demand affected only the smaller 
type of bearings. Demand for the larger 
types remained as high as ever in the com- 
pany’s history. 

When we found difficulty in meeting 
demand, undoubtedly some of our European 
competitors were able to sell their products 
in this. country. “Part of the heightened 
demand was due to users, wishing to be 
certain of their supplies, building up stocks 
in the belief that the capacity for manufac- 
ture of anti-friction bearings might not meet 
demand. In my opinion, this country’s 
capacity for manufacture, certainly of the 
smaller types of bearing, is sufficient to meet 
any likely demand. 


All our factories are still working a day 
and night shift, and apart from an unexpected 
deterioration in the trade situation, we should 
be well occupied for the remainder of the 
year. At present our profits are rather lower 
than for the corresponding period of last 
year, but they are still running at a satisfac- 
tory rate. 


Orders in hand have decreased consider- 
ably, but the ordefs on our books do now 
constitute a very real demand, and our view 
of the trade situation as a whole is such that 
we are still proceeding with our re-equip- 
ment and expansion programmes. The con- 
tinued prosperity of the British Timken 
Group is bound up with that of the engincer- 
ing industry generally, but your board take 
the view that we must in catering for the 
future assume that the trade of this country 
will remain at the high level necesary to 
support our population. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


We again faced increases in costs of our 
raw material, but we can still claim that the 
prices of our products have risen propor- 
tionately far less than the cost of our pur- 
chased raw material and capital equipment. 
Our research and development departments 
are unremitting in their efforts to evolve 
improved methods of manufacture and 
handling in our works. . 


An interesting feature during the year has 
been the development by Fischer Bearings 
Limited of what are known as miniature 
bearings. One of these bearings consisting 
of an outer race, inmer race, cage and seven 
balls, weighs but 1/100 oz. ‘The heaviest 
bearing we make weighs 3} tons. Our 
manufacture covers every conceivable size 
of anti-friction bearing. 


TAXATION 


I fully share opinions expressed by indus- 
try that the taxation burden is too great a 
handicap for British industry to carry in its 
competition with the rest of the world. We 
welcome the crack in the ice which was 
slowly crushing the life out of industry, and 
although that ill-conceived tax known as 
excess profits levy is not yet dead, we are 
delighted to see it incarcerated in the con- 
demned cell, 


MR W. R. TIMKEN 


It was with great pleasure that your direc- 
tors received a from Mr W. R. 
Timken of an invitation to join the board 
of directors. 

The accounts were adopted. Mr W. R. 
Timken was re-elected to the board, and 
votes of thanks on the excellent results were 
passed to the board and the staff. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 
LIMITED 


LORD BRACKEN’S SPEECH 


The ‘annual general meeting of the 
Financial Times Limited was held on 
June 9th at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


The chairman, Viscount Bracken, in pre- 
seriting the accounts, said: Our earnings as 
newspaper proprietors are surprisingly good. 
Despite a sharp decline in revenue from new 
issue advertisements, which is usually a con- 
siderable part of our income, profits earned 
by the Financial Times are approximately 
equal to those reported to you last year. 


WELCOME MEDICINE 


Far from complaining about a temporary 
decline in this source of revenue, we should 
accept and even acclaim a development which 
is the inevitable consequence of a rather 
inadequate but altogether desirable cffort 
made by the Government to restore some 
of the purchasing power of the pound which 
was lost by years of inflation and the crown- 
ing folly of devaluation. There is no pain- 
less remedy for inflation and as the Financial 
Times has long pressed for a return to honest 
money we gladly take the medicine we have 
prescribed and would welcome a bigger dose. 


A GREAT BUSINESS NEWSPAPER 


Our revenue from industrial and trade 
advertising steadily increases. The Financial 
Times is now as much an industrial as a 
financial newspaper: we can in truth claim 
that we publish more industrial news than 
any daily newspaper in the British Common- 
wealth. The easement in supplies of news- 
print has enabled us to make numerous im- 
provements in the services we provide to 
industrialists and investors. The fact that 
our total revenues from advertising and cir- 
culation have increased during a rather diffi- 
cult year proves the wisdom of a policy 
which has transformed the Financial Times 
into a great business newspaper which serves 
almost every trade and industry in the British 
Commonwealth. 


PLANT MODERNISATION 


Revenues from our printing interests have 
not unexpectedly declined. This is partly 
due to an increase in competition, which is, 
of course, a healthy development. The fall 
in profit is almost entirely attributable to a 
subsidiary, the St. Clements Press Limited. 
This company has been engaged in a con- 
siderable modernisation ef plant, and during 
the year took delivery of new plant and 
machinery to the value of £130,000. There 
was therefore 2 fairly large increase in depre- 
ciation provisions, while it was not possible 
during the year to bring the new plant into 
full productive use. Like most other British 
businesses we have to record a monotonous 
increase in the cost of wages and the cost 
of materials. 


MERGER OF PRINTING INTERESTS 


We have been considering the desirability 
of more closely integrating the resources of 
St. Clements Press and W. Speaight and 
Sons, and as a result a holding company is in 
process of formation which will take over the 
assets and businesses of both. To preserve 
the long established and distinguished names 
of these two businesses, so well-known in the 
sphere of newspaper, periodical and com- 
mercial printing, it is intended that they shall 
continue to trade as separate departments 
under their existing names. We believe, 
however, that the proposed financial re- 
organisation will be of value in the future 
economical deployment of their respective 
resources, and that the services they can offer 
to customers will be enhanced. 


CURRENT ASSETS 


You will see that the current assets of the 
group at £1,249,609 exceed current liabilities 
by £840,507. Capital commitments for the 
purchase of new plant and machinery amount 
to £62,120, against £191,850 a year ago. The 
liquid position therefore continues to be 
satisfactory. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


Since our last- meeting, Mr Herbert C. 
Tingay has joined the board of the company, 
and you will be asked to confirm his election 
before the close of our proceedings. Mr 
Tingay is vice-chairman and managing 
director of George Newnes Limited, with 
which company we have for some years 
participated in the control of W. Speaight and 
Sons. He brings to our counsels a wide 
knowledge of all branches of the publishing 
and printing industries. 


I feel sure you would wish me to thank 
members of our editorial and business depart- 
ments for the good results recorded in these 
accounts. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


J. H. VAVASSEUR & CO., 
LIMITED 


(East India Merchants) 


A YEAR OF READJUSTMENT 
DIVIDEND OF 30 PER CENT 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of J. H. Vavasseur & Company, Limited, 
will be held on Wednesday, June 24th, at the 
Registered Office, 15-16, America Square, 
London, E.C.3. 


The statement of the chairman, Mr E. J. 
Mackenzie Hay, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1952, reports: 


Broadly speaking, all markets throughout 
the year were seeking to adjust themselves 
to the values and conditions of a more selec- 
tive and competitive world, and having regard 
to the difficulties inherent in this process of 
readjustment, we consider the results 
achieved in 1952 as very satisfactory: 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


The combined profit of the group amount- 
ing to £412,524, compared with £601,624 in 
1951, and after all deductions, including 
provision for taxation and making adjust- 
ments relating to previous years, the available 
balance is £155,279, compared with 
£195,800 in 1951. The company’s net profit 
comes out at £75,774, against £107,160 the 
year before. With £81,421 brought forward, 
and after taking credit for £25,000 tax provi- 
sion no longer required—a similar sum to 
that credited in 1951—there is an available 
balance of £182,195. 


The directors recommend the transfer of 
£25,000 to the general revenue reserve, 
£15,000 to the dividend equalisation reserve 
and the payment of a final dividend of 25 per 
cent on the ordinary stock (making a total 
of 30 per cent for the year). After these 
appropriations there will be an amount of 
£82,258 to carry forward into the current 
year. The general revenue reserve now totals 
£260,000, the dividend equalisation reserve 
amounts to £75,000, and there are in addition 
the capital reserves and undistributed profits. 
The consolidated net assets total £1,676,828, 
against £1,645,641 a year ago. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


It has been our policy for some years to 
broaden our activities and we have several 
new projects in hand. A new plant has been 
set up in Colombo, in conjunction with asso- 
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ciates, for the ion of carbon dior; 
gas, for which there is a considerable ten 
in the island. We are also planning, in op 
junction with Ceylonese interests. e 
tion of a factory for the manufacture and dj 
tribution of “Schweppes” minerals “9 
which we have been granted a franchise for 
Ceylon, including the important international 
shipping trade calling at Colombo 


Both in Malaya and Ceylon 
secured additional agencies for 
shipping lines. 


In Malaya we have concentrated our rubber 
business into a partnership in a new com- 
pany, Stanley Ward, Vavasseur and Water. 
house, Limited, the object of this company 
being to grade, pack and ship rubber of its 
own selection, and thus be able to guarantee 
quality standards to consumers—a long-felt 
want. 


we have 
mportant 


THE OUTLOOK 


All the indications are that the terms of 
trade between primary products and manu. 
factured goods will continue to move in 
favour of the latter, and in this event produce 
and commodity trading and markets may have 
a further period of readjustment before them. 
I may remind you, however, that we are not 
particularly affected by the fluctuations of the 
markets, for the reason that we do not specu- 
late in stocks. Our main business is the pur- 
chase day by day from the producer or manv- 
facturer to sell to the consumer or to our- 
selves as processors, and our profits arise from 
the margins we are able to earn from these 
activities. We do not expect a return to the 
abnormal profits made in 1950 and 1951, 
which were largely owing to the rocketing 
prices which followed the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea. Our turnover and earnings to 
date this year are well up to the average of 
the years preceding the recent spectacular 
period, and we look to the future with 
confidence. 


SELANGOR RIVER 
RUBBER ESTATES 
LIMITED 


TAXATION’S HEAVY TOLL 


The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Selangor River Rubber Estates Limited, 
was held on June 9th in London, Mr J. 
Bligh Orr (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: The decline over the yeat 
in the price of rubber naturally is reflected 
in the accounts now presented, and we show 
a profit of £59,295, as against £84,838 for 
the previous year. The profit represents 
almost 20 per cent on our issued capital, but, 
as usual, tax takes its heavy toll and this 
year, at £40,178, absorbs two-thirds of the 
profit. We were assisted to some degree by 
a favourable forward sale, but, nevertheless, 
our net average price for sales fell by 3.0% 
to 26.25d. per lb. Our cost of production, 
including replanting, export duty and all head 
office expenditure, was almost the same 4s for 
the previous year, the respective figures being 
18.75d. and 18.82d. 

Excluding our trade and subsidiary com 
pany investments, our net liquid assets staf 
at £32,278, against £31,616 a year ago. W" 

is figure is not particularly high in relation 
to our issued capital, we must remember 
we have considerably improved our = 
asset, our estate, by replanting over ihe 
cent of the acreage with high yielding sto 
and this we have financed from revenue . 
continuing to make a reasonable return 
stockholders. 


The eon and accounts were adopted and 
a final dividend of 6 per cent, making 10 P* 
cent for the year, was declared. 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering 
Contractors) 


IMPROVED RESULTS DESPITE 
DIFFICULTIES 


MR A. V. BRIDGLAND’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited was held on June 9th in 
London, Mr A. V. Bridgland (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The profit for the year is £24,495 after tax, 
as against £23,748 last year. This profit has 
been achieved despite the many difficulties 
that contractors have to overcome in their 
business, not the least of. which is the con- 
tinued and highly contentious issue in regard 
to controls and licences. 

Since I last addressed you the issued capital 
of the company has been increased by the 
bonus issue of £100,000. After providing 
for our dividend requirements, the profit and 
loss carry-forward drops from £67,791 to 
£51,335, but this drop is obviously due to 
the transfer of £75,000 to general reserve. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INTERESTS 


Shareholders will see that the company 
has acquired interests in two South African 
companies. In R. H. Morris, Limited, we 
own 76 per cent of the ordinary shares and 
between that company and ourselves we 
possess 51 per cent of the issued capital of 
National Quarries (Pty.), Limited. 

Originally it was the intention of the board 
subsidiary company in South 


to form 


Africa, in order to participate in the develop- 
ment of that country, The opportunity 
occurred, however, of purchasing an interest 
in R. H. Morris, Limited, a contracting and 
building concern of good repute and long 


established in the Cape (75 years). Through 
this company, the board felt that we had a 
solution more satisfactory than starting a 
subsidiary de novo for our purposes. 


We have sent out in all £70,000 to date by 
way of loan to R. H. Morris, Limited, to 
steady its finances, a substantial portion of 
which we propose to convert into ordinary 
shares in that company, leaving a balance on 
loan which will gradually be redeemed. This 
sum is in addition to the cost of the shares 
purchased in the two subsidiary companies 
totalling £55,742. At the time we acquired 
our shareholding in R. H. Morris, Limited, 
that company held about one-third of the 
capital of National Quarries (Pty.), Limited. 


The business of National Quarries (Pty.), 
Limited, is a prosperous one and there seems 
little doubt that good dividends can be got 
from the investment in this company, whose 
reserves should also increase substantially 
each year, 

Statements are often made in the press 
about the need of improvement in building 
methods so that costs can be reduced. But 
One of the most potent factors causing 
mcreasing 
— 7 Suggest that the system has long 
- asted its usefulness, and is a cancer upon 

¢ industry, Eliminated, it would save a 
— . l of Government costs as well as our 
eo he number of men employed in the 
re — approximates the number 
cae when we built 350,000 houses per 
annum, apart from all our other. normal 

quirements, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that that effort cannot be repeated at 
tar lower cost to all if freedom to the indust 
Were granted. The report was adopted. ri 


costs is the present licensing 


MANCHESTER OIL 
REFINERY, LIMITED 


REASONS FOR REDUCED GROUP 
PROFIT 


MR H. STUART EBBEN ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The fifth annual general meeting of Man- 
chester Oil Refinery, Limited, will be held 
on June 29th at the registered office of the 
company, 170, Piccadilly, London, W. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. Stuart Ebben, 
OBE, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year 1952 : 


The group profit for the period before 
taxation amounts to £29,382, as compared 
with £345,373 of the previous year. Stock- 
holders will wish to know the causes which 
have brought about such a material reduction 
in profit. 


Mention was made in my statement last 
year of a special refining operation which 
had then been brought to a conclusion : the 
1951 results were in consequence thereof im- 
proved to the extent of approximately 
£50,000 by this non-recurring income, while 
on the other hand the provision for deprecia- 
tion, which was exceptionally increased in 
this connection last year, now reverts to 
normal. 


FOUR PRINCIPAL CAUSES 


Otherwise there are four principal causes 
of the reduction in profits. The full effect of 
substantial wage increases which took place 
near the close of 1951 was felt during 1952, 
together with further additions which were 
made during the latter year. The cost of 
charge stock was higher, due to the excep- 
tionally high freight rates which prevailed 
during the first four or five months of 1952, 
despite the partial long-term cover to which 
I shall refer later. 


The restriction of credit and the general 
reduction of stocks held by consumers 
severely affected sales of certain specialised 
products during part of the year, necessitat- 
ing adjustments in the refinery programme 
which entailed the diversion of charge stocks 
into less remunerative channels in order to 
avoid the undue building up of stocks of 
finished products. I am glad to be able to 
report that, although there has been some 
reduction in the prices of these specialised 
products, sales in recent months have risen 
an from the low point touched in 
952. 


WRITING DOWN OF STOCKS 


Lastly, it has-been necessary to make a 
substantial provision of no less than £58,000 
for writing down the value of our stocks of 
containers. In recent years, due to shortages 
in this count#¥ which should not recur, we 
have had to supplement domestic supplies 
by imports of drums from abroad, which have 
cost considerably more than their British 
counterparts. 


As a result of import restrictions in certain 
Overseas markets our usage of them con- 
tracted materially during the year and our 
long position was accentuated by contracts 
for future delivery which had to be entered 
into during the period of shortage. The 
stock of drums as at the close of the year has 
been written down to market value and 
based on current utilisation no further losses 
should be incurred ; by the end of this year 
the physical volume of drums on_ hand 
should not be excessive. The burden of 
these additional costs was in part offset by 
economies in the organisation as a whole, the 
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full benefits of which should be realised dur- 
ing this year. 


Reference must also be made to the col- 
lapse in tanker freights which took place dur- 
ing the year. Whereas the spot rate for 
charter tankers in January, 1952, was 162s. 
per ton for a journey from a representative 
port on the US Gulf to Manchester, in 
December this rate had fallen to 57s. 3d. 
per ton and currently it is 33s. 6d. per ton. 


The new distillation unit was completed 
early this year and has started routine opera- 
tions. It has given every satisfaction both as 
regards its capacity and the quality of its 
products. The work on this installation was 
completed on schedule and its cost was within 
4 per cent of the original estimate. 


DIVIDEND to PER CENT 


Your directors recommend the payment of 
an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, 
which will require £21,450, and it is proposed 
to transfer the sum of £100,000 to a reserve 
for contingencies. If these appropriations 
are approved, there will remain balances to 
be carried forward of £68,330, as compared 
with £38,979 brought forward from the 
previous year. 


While the trading results of the group for 
the year under review were disappointing, it 
is my opinion that the company has sur- 
mounted satisfactorily the great difficulties 
with which it was faced during that year. 
Although your company is only a small inde- 
pendent unit in an industry which is domi- 
nated by a number of large individual com- 
panies representing vast investments of 
capital, it has two assets which enable it to 
look forward to the future with confidence ; 
these are a first-class team of senior execu- 
tives and a good plant, which stands in our 
books at very much less than its replacement 
value. 


BARTON & SONS 


The ordinary general meeting of Barton 
& Sons, Limited, was held on June 9h 
in London, Mr A. H. Redfern (the chair- 
man) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The change in trading conditions is 
reflected to a small extent in the accounts 
before you which show a decline in profits, 
but I think ‘that you will consider the results 
to be satisfactory. 


The group trading profit is £690,509 com- 
pared with £772,766 for 1951, and after 
providing for all normal charges including 
depreciation there remains a profit of 
£560,657 from which taxation of £337,307 
is to be deducted, leaving a net profit for 
the year of £223,350 compared with £292,742 
for 1951. 


The 10 per cent final dividend recorm- 
mended on the ordinary stock is, of course, 
payable on tht stock increased by the bonus 
distribution in December, 1952, and wauld 
be equal to a 12} per cent dividend on the 
holding prior to that date. 


Our overseas interests, I am pleased to 
say, are contributing their fair share towards 
the profits of your company, and these 
should be augmented during the present year 
through our interests in a Canadian com- 
pany, which commenced production of 
welded tube in August, 1952. 


Regarding our prospects for 1953, although 
order books in some of cur companies are 
full, in others the position remains un- 
changed. You will see from the accounts 
that, after deducting preference dividend 
from the net profit, the ordinary dividend 
provided in these accounts is covered more 
than 54 times. 


The report was adopted. 
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BRIGGS MOTOR BODIES 


FUSION OF INTERESTS WITH FORD — 
MOTOR COMPANY 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Briggs Motor Bodies, Limited, 
was held on June 9th at The May Fair Hotel, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1, Mr S. W. 
Cochran (deputy chairman and managing 
director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement ofthe chairman, Mr W. D. 
Robinson ; 


The report and accounts for the year 1952 
again disclose a position which I feel sure 
can be considered satisfactory. 1952 was a 
year of great achievement for your company. 
Our volume of business again broke all pre- 
vious records, and I am pleased to report 
that levels of production called for by our 
customers were successfully met, despite the 
difficulties which were encountered during 
the year. ; 


Production for the motor industry alone 
reached an all-time high and production of 
jet engine components for the aircraft 
industry made rapid progress during 1952. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The net profit (after taxation) for the year 
amounted to £769,617 and compares with a 
corresponding figure of £754,721 for 1951. 


The results to date this year have been 
satisfactory. During the first four months of 
this year our sales have substantially exceeded 
those of 1952, but the future, particularly as 
regards production for the motor industry, 
is too uncertain to derive any reliable indica- 
tion for the rest of the year. 


I would now like to turn to the already 
announced important acquisition by Ford 
Motor Company, Limited, of the controlling 
shareholdings in your company and of the 
offer made to acquire the remaining shares. 
This offer, if fully accepted, will result in the 
complete fusion of interests of the two 
companies. 


As you are no doubt aware, since the 
inception of our company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Limited, has been our largest customer. 
The chairman of Ford Motor Company, 
Limited, in his statement accompanying that 
company’s report and accounts for the year 
1952 sets out information relating to that 
company’s negotiations with Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company fof the acquisition of 
their controlling interest in Briggs Motor 
Bodies, Limited, the reason for purchase 
underlying these negotiations, the circum- 
stances surrounding the Ford Company offer 
now made for the remaining shares and their 
proposals thereunder. 


Your directors affirm their unanimous 
opinion that having regard to all the circum- 
stances the terms are fair and proper, and 
they therefore recommend the offer for 
acceptance. 

Briggs Manufacturing Company has in- 
informed us and I am authorised by that 
company to state that, at the time the terms 
of purchase of their controlling interest was 
arranged, an assurance was given to that 
company by Ford Motor Company, Limited, 
that it was not their intention that the change 
in cantrol should result in Briggs Motor 
Bodies, Limited, failing to carry out any 
current or planned production programmes 
which have been mutually agreed with exist- 
ing customers, or in the disturbance without 
fair and reasonable notice of the present 
course of business with those customers, nor 
in the present terms and conditions of service 
enjoyed. by our staff and personnel being 
adversely affected. 


The report was adopted. 


THE CENTRAL MINING & 
INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND INCOME WELL 
MAINTAINED 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
The Central Mining & Investment r= 
poration, Limited, was held on June 8th in 
London, the Rt Hon Lord Baillieu, KBE, 
CMG (the chairman), presiding. 


In the course of his speech the chairman 
said: From the profit and loss account it 
will be seen that our dividend income was 
well maintained. There are only two respects 
in which the figures for the year vary sub- 
stantially from those of the preceding year— 
namely, in the profits from realisation 
shares and in the taxation provision. As to 
the former, the profit of £27,893 was barely 
one-tenth of that in 1951 and clearly indi- 
cates how unfavourable conditions on the 
stock markets were for us last year. As a 
result of these conditions we have had to make 
very substantial provision for diminution in 
the value of shares in our portfolio at Decem- 
ber 3lst. £263,699 have been debited in the 
profit and loss account and the balance 
required — namely, £302,252 -— has been 
charged to investment reserve. 


GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY 


During 1952 the gold-mining industry as 
a whole was able to report an increase in 
both tonnage and grade of ore milled, but in 
spite of the fairly substantial increase in the 
number of ounces produced, the profiz fell 
by more than £8 million, or 3s. 2d. per ton 
milled. Of this fall approximately 10d. per 
ton can be attributed to the reduction in the 
premium revenue received for sales of gold 
for non-monetary purposes and the remainder 
to the increase in costs which was the most 
striking aspect of the year’s operations. 


Shortages of African labour and of power 
hampered the mines during the year in their 
endeavour to attain full milling capacity. The 
situation is one causing concern and special 
steps are being taken by the industry-in the 
hope of improving the supply. 


The results for the Group, even allowing 
for the influence of the Blyvooruitzicht mine 
—which, indeed, affects considerably the 
figures for the industry as a whole—are less 
favourable than those of the average of all 
producing mines. In view of the remarks I 
have already made on the subject of increas- 
ing costs and decreasing labour and in the 
light of my comments on deep level mining 
at last year’s meeting this will not cause you 
surprise. 


During the year under review, a total of 
approximately £36 million was expended 
upon the equipment and development of the 
19 new gold mines which have started shaft- 
sinking since the war between West Drie- 
fontein and Virginia. Four of these mines 
are now producing and, on seven others, 
first-stage mill construction is either com- 
plete. or so far advanced as to be ready for 
service at short notice. 


An important milestone in the history of 
mining in the Union and in the economy 
of the country was reached in October, when 
the first uranium extraction plant at the West 
Rand Consolidated Mines was started up. 


Two gold-mining companies of the group 
—Blyvooruitzicht and Hafmony—are among 
the potential producers of uranium, The big 
installation at Blyvooruitzicht, upon which 
capital expenditure of approximately 
£3,500,000, financed by Government Ipans, 
has been incurred, is expectéd to come into 
production in the near future. 


The report was adopted. 
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SHEFFIELD TWIST pri 
AND STEEL 


HEALTHIER TRADING POSITION 


The sixth annual general meeting of the 
Sheffield ‘Twist Drill and Stee! Company 
Limited, was held on June 11th 2: Sheffield 
Mr A lexande r fr (chairman ang 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is am extract from the circu. 
lated statement by the chairman {o; 1952: 


We have = reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the trading results of the yea 
1952. The profit of £768,073 shows a small 
over that of the previous year. Lay 
year I warned you that the profits of 195] 
would not necessarily be repeated Happily 

er book was such that we were able 
continue at the same rate of production 
but the year. By the end of 1952 we 
satisfied all accumulated Orders and 
reached the position of increasing the 
stock of finished goods. 


MORE NORMAL CONDITIONS 


The-abnormal demand has abated and we 
are now back to a much more normal, stable 
and healthier trading position. As a result, 
we are now able to make deliveries of aij 
standard tools ex stock, which we were 
always able to do before the war. Stocks 
have now been, or are being, established in 
London, Glasgow and Manchester. 


The intention of your board is to make 
the company’s products more readily avail- 
able throughout the country, thus improving 
the prospects of obtaining as large a share 
as possible of the engineering industry’s re- 
quirements. Our long-established policy of 
distribution through our merchant friends 
will not be affected. 


Quality engineers’ cutting tools, as made 
by your company, have always enjoyed a 
good export trade. In 1952 we achieved a 
very satisfactory export figure, since then it 
has become more difficult for our agents to 
obtain good import quotas in the countries 
where they represent us. This countrys 
main export is the labour content of the 

ods we sell, and we earnestly commend to 

Majesty’s Government this simple fact 

When reci 1 trade negotiations are 
under discussion it is the practice of other 
nations to fix quotas for individual export 
items and, until universal liberalisation of 
trade is achieved, our negotiators should, and 
must, adopt the same policy. 

The surplus of assets over liabilities has > 
increased by £159,512 to £1,622,186. The 
net current assets contribute {139,804 of this 
increase and both the items of sundry debtors 
at eh omy me A stock z £278,421, on 
comparison r 1951, are indicative 
of my earlier Gees on the subject of sales 


“i 



















-FENANCIAL STRENG I} 
Our financial position goes from strength 
to strength. — 


Taxation continues to be an excessive cal 
on our resources. This year {125,000 alone 


has had to be provided for excess profits levy 
and we are relieved to learn that this ne 
charge on our business will be discontinue 


from January 1, 1954. 
From present indications sales are improv 
ing, and whilst it is reasonably cle1r that out 
ver will be less than last yo.', there 18 
no cause for pessimism 
Your directors have maintained the pre 
posed final dividend of Is. 4d. per unit an 
in addition, as a special distribution, 4 
Coronation bonus of 5 at has beet 
proposed. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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On virtually every British car — 


ALITY FIRST is traditional in the Wilmot 






len organisation. With components of our 
ficture on virtually every British car we 


that much depends upon the skill 





WILMOT BREEDEN 


. DOOR HANDLES AND LOCKS . WINDOW 
DERS ; ROOF LAMPS AND SWITCHES « STEERING WHEELS 
IATOR AND HORN GRILLES . ASH TRAYS .. BONNET HINGES 

BODY MOULDINGS BADGES AND MASCOTS . LOCKING PETROL CAPS 

IGNITION LOCKS « HYDRAULIC ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


(OT BREEDEN LTD., BIRMINGHAM, LONDON, MANCHESTER, GLASGOW 


{PERS AND OVER-RIDERS 





MS a poe - 
8Y APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE VI 
MOTOR CAR TYRE 
MANUFACTURERS 
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A All Dunlop car tyres carry the Gold Seal, the 
symbol of all that is best in tyre-building technique. 
Hi The DUNLOP ‘FORT’ is designed for the motorist 
} who wants the ee ee and is prepared to 

pay a little more a tyre. without equal for 
strength, trouble-free performance and long mileage. 










This cast steel water 
t actured 
David Brown for Otlwell 
Engineering Co. Lid., 
weighs 2? tons. 


British Equipment 
for 700-mile oil pipe-line 


Until quite recently the supplying of highly specialised castings for the 
world’s oilfields and refineries was confined to the United States. Aware 
that no British company made this equipment, the David Brown Organisation 
saw its opportunity, and took it. The exceptionally advanced techniques and 
high degree of skill of the David Brown foundries were concentrated upon 
entering this hitherto exclusive market. The result of this aggresive attitude to- 
wards foreign business is exemplified in the David Brown contribution to the 
Iraq Petroleum Company’s new 30-inch pipeline, which will run 700 miles 
from the great Kirkuk oilfield to.a terminal under construction north of Tripoli, 
in the Lebanon. For this construction, David Brown supplied a quantity of 
16-inch oil pipeline valves — the largest ever made outside the United States. 
Today, David Brown foundries Cevote one-third of their entire output of alloy 
steel to the manufacture of specialised components for the world’s oil 
industry. In doing so, they are winning new dollar markets for Britain. 


r DAVID BROWN ..0.:40::: 


An ailiance of engineering specialists in gearing, steel & bronze 
castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD, 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS LTD 

THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANT 
THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (SCOTLAND) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD 

THE COVENTRY GHAR COMPANY 

ASTON MARTIN LTD. LAGONDA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE - HUDDERSFIELD 
hes a 


CRAVEN | 
TOBACCO ~ 


man > 
Vi 


DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOTS LTD. 
THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 
DaVID BROW! TRACTORS (HIRE) LTD 
DAVID BROWN JACKSON LTD 
DAVID BROWN & SONS 8.4. (PTT.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN PRECISION 

EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD 
DAVID BROWN (caNaDa) LTD. 


ENGLAND 













Here’s tobacco that scores 
‘all round the wicket’. Your 
first pipe of CRAVEN tells you 
why men who demand. a 
luxurious smoke and top 
value for money are faithful 
to this fine tobacco—year in 
and year out. Such fragrance 
and flavour, such cool, slow 


smoking. 


CHOOSE FROM 


THREE FINE BLENDS 
Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. 


Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
Craven Empire de Luxe Mixture 4/3 02. 
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The name 


WEIR 


in engineering circles 


represents the most advanced technical development 
im engine room auxiliaries for ships and power 
stations. For nearly 70 years the firm of G. & J. 
Weir, Ltd., have specialised in this branch of 
engineering and have established a world wide 
reputation for reliability and efficiency. Other 
firms in the Weir group are equally renowned in 
their own spheres of activity for the quality of their 
products. 


“a be er ve re TTD 


THE WEIR ORGANISATION 
G. & J. Weir Ltd., Drysdale & Co. Ltd., 


Weir Housing Corporation Ltd., 
Weir Valves Ltd., The Argus Foundry Ltd., Zwicky Ltd. 
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‘Good men 
don’t grow a, ) 
on trees! —— 


“We were losing a lot of good men whowere leaving us for jobs 
where there was a pension. So I talked it over with the 
“General agent, and found that itwouldn’t cost nearly as much 
as I'd thought to run a Pension Scheme of our own through 
the General Life Assurance Company. The great thing about 
the ‘General’ is that they specialise in schemes for small firms 
like ours. I'd certainly have a word with them if I were you.’ 
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Please send full particulars of Group 


General | "— 


ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE | Nome 
CORPORATION LTB Pee 


i 


in association with 
TheGencralLifeAssuranceCompany | ————————— 
i 
Send coupon to:- a <----- = &, 


General Buildings, Perth, Scotland or to nearest office (see Telephone Directory) 
seneesececaee FAMOUS FOR ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE eeuseceneere 
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ask the typist 


Of all the tests a typewriter undergoes the typist’s 
test is the final and most important one. On its resu!t 
depends the assessment of the typewriter’s value. 
To pass it, the typewriter must produce work of a 
very high standard, quickly, quietly and easily; the 
touch must be light; the carriage movement firm 
and precise; every one of the 2,400 parts working 
faultlessly. 

Careful planning and precision engineering ensure 
that every Imperial typewriter is, above all else, 4 
typist’s typewriter. Asa result, Imperial typewriters 
have been passing the typist’s test all over the world 
for more than fifty years. 


Imperial! 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED - aeeass=8 
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BY S.M.T. \ 
SELF-DRIVE 
HIRE CAR 


The only way to see Scotland in comfort in your own time is 
by self-drive hire car, $.M.T. are the largest self-drive hire 
operators in Scotland and there is a large fleet of post-war 5-6 
seater Vauxhalls at your service. You can hire one of these 
beautiful cars for just as long as you need it. 

Ask for illustrated booklet EC3 containing order form and 
complete details. 


THE S.M.T. SALES AND SERVICE CO. LTD. 





89/91 Haymarket Terrace, Edinburgh Telephone : FOUntainbridge 2488 And at : 

44/66 New City Road, Glasgow Telephone : DOUgias 2940 DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, 
Bon Accord Street, Aberdeen Telephone : Aberdeen 29216 INVERNESS, KIRKCALDY, 
Viaduct Garage, Carlisle. . Telephone : Cartisie 1320 MUSSELBURGH, PERTH. 








Wve with YEARS tobe ello dey | GLENFIELD 


DEXION CONTROL 


ie Revel cand Palos: Cout be 
| 253CHEAPER — 
| -Cnd WOTEELS 


Now that Steel Control is finished, Dexion Steel Angle 
last freely quaiinbheenties home market. Bonderised Suse 


rust, stove-enamelled, and 20%, 


than the 
alloy, it costs onl 
of mee ee pet a menres ore Gare ane 


For almost an kind | > ment in fact ons Seow 
Dexion Slotted can save ee lab. oe és 
With Dexion S 


ith both Steel and 
SA With both Steel and Alloy to choose from you can be sure 


» 
} SS Build your own equipment with 
| Just cut it 


DEXION | ~ 


SLOTTED ANGLE that’s alli! 
Send for free sample and illustrated booklet K.8 to 


t is important to con- 
trol the flow in rivers to 
prevent the damage ard 
devastation caused by 
floods. 

Glenfield Sluice 
Gates are performing 
this very function in 
rivers and water courses 
throughout the world. . 
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HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 


DEXION LTD. :29Regent st, London,W.1 Phone: REGon yes 


“3 _ ees Augle is protected by Brit. 620696 and world patents 
— <= «ae ae ae 
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SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORMAN HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(DISTRIgUTORS) 
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The growing awareness of the need for higher 
standards of cleaning in daily life has created a wide 
demand for more efficient cleaning materials. In this 
field a major contribution has been made by Shell — 
through the discovery and manufacture of new 
detergents possessing greatly enhanced cleaning power. 
The latest Shell development is the expanding 
production of the liquid detergent TEEPOL, making 


it now available for all commercial cleaning. 








